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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



It may appear superfluous to re-edit» in the United States, 
a work of the kind now presented to the reader: particularly 
if it be one of competent authority on the subjects of which 
it professes to treai In answer to this suggestion it may be 
remarked, that scarce any European treatise on the manage- 
ment of grounds, the vegetation belonging to them, or the 
structures to be erected on them, can, in every thing, be ap- 
plicable here. Our climates and soils; our trees, shrubs and 
plants; our habits and tastes, all differ in various degrees 
from tbose of Europe, and Europeans, to which and to whcmi 
we have hitherto chiefly looked for example and authority in 
matters of this kind. 

Parks and Pleasure-grounds are a part of the ^Institu- 
tions'' of Great Britain. Parks came into England with 
William the Conquerer. Among his first acts of oppression 
and injustice, he laid waste of its homes, its villages, cottages, 
and cultivated fields, one of the richest counties, to f(»in a 
vast forest and hunting-ground, for the recreation of himself 
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and his i^tainen. ffis noUemen Mowed the royal example^ 
and a great part of England was parceled out into wide do- 
midns — the spcxls of the conquered Saxons — and appropri- 
ated to themselves, in ranges of park and cultivated lands. 
Hunting was their pastime — war, agricidture and legislation 
their employment Through snoceedmg centuriesi becoming 
more refined and domestic in their pursuits, they studied the 
improvement and cidtivation of their estates; and, retaining 
iheir attachment to the soil, which they held by hereditary 
title, the planting and preservation of thdr trees, and the 
decoration of their gardens, became wiUi them a passion, as 
well as a d^ty. It is so with their descendrats m the present 
di^. It has becOTie a national taste in England, and has 
spread into Scotland and Ireland, until no country in the 
worid can equal Great Britain m the luxuriance and beauty — 
tite costliness and splendor — the extent and the wealth of 
her Parks and Pleasure-groimds. Few, indeed, can indu^ 
in "such extent of luxury as the parks of the aristocracy dis- 
play; yet the taste for rural ^nbellishment extends among 
all classes of the people, from the royal mistress of Windsor, 
OsbcHiie, and Balmoral, to the humble cottager upon his mea- 
ger allotment by the hedge-row. 

It is not so in America. We have broad lands, and a pas- 
sion for lands; but not a passion to improve and embelUsh 
them for domestic occupation, as they have in England. Yet 
we are learning this^ and we wish to learn more. Our taste 
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is improving. We are encouraging akillfiil and ingenious ment 

who are aiding us m forming our tastes^ by their writings and 

their labors. We require practical treatises^ adapted to our 

own country. Foreign books are not sufficient for us. Qood, 

many of them are: suggestive in many things, and instruc- 

tive in others. The woik here presmted has appeared to the 

undersigned better suited to the American inquirer than any 

other which has issued from a foreign press. It is plamly, 

unambitiously, sensibly written, and by a th<»x>ughly practical 

man. It will do much to instruct us in the subjects on which 

it discourses, and with suitable notes appended, may, perhaps, 

be more useful to the American reader than without them. 

Such notes have been attempted by the undersigned — ^whether 

acceptably, or nol^ is siibmitted to the reader. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
BinTALO, August, 1853. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Thb design of the following work is altogether a practical 
one. While engaged in his profession, during the last eigh- 
teen years, the author has often been requested to recom- 
mend a book, which might enable persons consulting him to 
acquire some general knowledge of the principles of Land- 
scape-gardening, and which might aid them in carrying his 
suggestions into effect He has been in the habit of nanung 
certain well-known works, such as Price "On the Pictur- 
esque," and Gilpin ** On Landscape-gardening." He has often 
felt, however, that such advice was, in great measure, illusory; 
and that if implicitly followed, it would tend rather to puzzle 
than to enlighten or direct those who might adopt it He 
himself had experienced the difficulty of making practical ap- 
plication of the general reasonings, and of the diffuse, and, 
at times, irrelevant discussions to be found in some of these 
authors; and it was only by queans of light derived from his 
own practice that he was able to put them to profit La the 
work of Price, for example, the leading precepts substantially 
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are: Study pictures — funiliame your taste with scenes 
which paii^ters would delight to copy — become acquainted 
with the elements of the picturesque, and seek to realize the 
resulting ideas in and about your residence. Most gentlemen 
of Uberal education know something of pictures; but there 
are few who would not disclaim such a special culture in 
the fine arts, as would fit them to apply the principles of 
painting to the improvement of their grounds. To prescribe 
such a course is virtually to require a professional education, 
or to impose the amateur labor of half a lifetime. The ob- 
ject of the present work is to preserve a plain and direct 
method of statement, to be intelligible to all who have had 
an ordinary education, and to give directions which, it is 
hoped, win be found to be practical by those who have an 
adequate knowledge of country afiairs. 

The author earnestly disclaims all intention of detracting 
from the acknowledged merit of his illustrious predecessors. 
He has been willing to at at the feet of Wheatley, Price and 
Gilpin. He has learned much from their writings. His aim, 
in this volume, has been to popularize their principles, and to 
amplify and extend their proce^sses in practice. He has, how- 
ever, sedulously avoided those redundant and often merely con- 
troveraal discusdons by which some of their literary works are 
encumbered. At the same time he is convinced that Land- 
scape-gardening, like the other fine arts, is of a progressive 
nature; and that its ascertained principles compose a fi&brio 
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to which successive writers have added, or have yet . u i, 
each his stick and his stone, lie has endeavored to do his 
pari While, however, he has not been mattentive to the 
literature of his profession, he has looked even more intently 
at nature ; he has sought to draw directly from her inexhaust- 
ible stores; and in offering to the public the results of his 
observations, he humbly trusts that he has contributed to the 
progress of the art 

In adding to his original plan two chapters on the Arbor- 
etum and the Pinetum, the author has sought to supply a 
want in regard to ornamental collections of trees, which i^ 
becoming daily more apparent So far as his limited space 
has allowed, he has endeavored to treat these subjects on the 
principles both of science and taste; and he hopes that the 
botanical information, which he has drawn from the best 
sources, though it may be iminteresting to the general reader, 
will not be unacceptable to the lovers of these pleaang de^ 
partments of Arboriculture. 

Edinburgh, August, 1852. 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HOUSE AND OFFICES. 



Introduction — Climate of the Site — Soil and Subsoil — Draina^— Sup- 
ply of "Water — ^Shelter — Position of the House in the Park — Elevation 
of the Site — Extent of the Site — Style of the House— Arranjreraent 
of the Interior of the House — Conservatory — Stable Court and Offices. 

The house, being the head-quarters of the family— 
the capital, as it wei-e, of the park or demesne — is by 
far the most important object within the grounds, and, 
as such, the selection of the site must take precedence 
of all other matters, whether it be a castle or a cottage, 
and whatever be its form and construction. While 
this ought to be the dominant principle in the forma- 
tion of a country residence, and while the house should 
be made the central point, to which all operations con- 
nected with the laying out of the park and pleasure- 
crrounds should be referred ; there are certain require- 
ments belonging to a mansion-house, as a comfortable 
dwelling, which must be allowed to modify the final 
choice of site as the best npon the whole world. 
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Clihatb of the Site. — ^The general temperatnre and 
dryness of the air have a material influence on the 
health and comfort of a family, and, therefore, must re- 
ceive due consideration. These qualities resolve them- 
selves very much into those of the park, and of the 
district in which it is situated. Along the eastern 
shores of the United Kingdom, and in the country ad- 
jacent to these, in some places to a considerable dis- 
tance inland, the climate is comparatively dry and 
good ; but in spring and in the beginning of summer, 
when cold withering winds from the sea are prevalent, 
the east coast is found to be very trying to the consti- 
tutions of some individuals. On the west coast, and 
in the districts bordering on it, there is a much greater 
degree of humidity, which, though in itself disagree- 
able, is accompanied with a soilness and mildness that 
at certain seasons make the climate pleasant and ben- 
eficial to those whose health is affected by the rude 
severities of the center and the east. The interior hilly 
or mountainous regions of our island have a climate 
peculiar to themselves ; yet, with a varying amount of 
moisture and dryness, and of cloudy or clear atmos- 
phere, they are generally healthy and bracing, and 
partake of the characters of the east and west, according 
as they approach to either coast. Some of the inland 
and slightly hilly districts toward the east have much 
of its dryness without its peculiar severity in spring, 
and may, therefore, be accounted the best. The gen- 
eral climate of the park, then, may be said to be the 
ruling one for the mansion-house ; but in large, and 
even in what may be considered small parks, there 
are often localities which have modifications peculiar to 
themselves. These variatioi»B, thoogh inconsiderable 
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on flat smfaces, are sufficiently marked on undulating 
and hilly ones. Southern exposures are decidedly su- 
perior, in point of warmth, to northern slopes, or places 
lying toward the east or west. Good sites are found 
in the latter direction, but they are occasionally in- 
clement ; when such positions are selected, they should 
occupy, if possible, a western declivity on the east, and 
an eastern declivity on the west side of the country. 
High and exposed situations are cold, but have a clear 
and bracing atmosphere. Windy positions are to be 
avoided; as also those which are exposed to draughts 
of cold air, a peculiarity less apparent to slight inspec- 
tion than the other, but not less disagreeable and in- 
jurious in its effects. Aware of this, the inhabitants 
of hilly countries generally place the ends of their 
houses toward the length of the valleys, as tlie winds, 
for the most part, sweep up and down them, in what- 
ever direction they run ; and by this arrangement the 
Louses are assailed by fewer cross-draughts than when 
they are set down across the valley. In dry. well-shel- 
tered localities, near the sea-coast, these peculiarities of 
climate are less frequently experienced than in more 
inland regions. . 

Note. — Although Written for the humid climate of 
the British Isles, these remarks are worthy of consider- 
ation in the dryer atmosphere of America. In many 
localities of our new states, owing to causes of disease, 
which a more extensive improvement and clearing up 
of the country will abate, the best sites for dwellings 
can not with safety be occupied. In the older states 
there are districts still subject to autumnal fevers, 
chills and agues, chiefly in the vicinity of sluggish 
water-conrses, or undrained swamps, or marshes. In 
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Buch, the best positioiis for a dwelling cannot be occu- 
pied until a more rapid flow of the water be effected 
by clearing the streams of their obstructions, and the 
low grounds are drained of their standing water. In 
an open country, long settled, and its climate defined, 
every one desirous to build, will readily ascertain the 
advantages or defects of the site on which he prefers - 
to erect his dwelling. A combination of objects usually 
control the selection of the site, and no rule can be 
laid down which will govern in all cases. To those 
who have a wide range of choice in this particular, and 
are not pressed for time, we would suggest the erection 
of a temporary cottage on one or more sites which 
please their taste, in which a family might be lodged, 
with a thermometer to note the ranges of heat and 
cold, and the currents of wind, as they affect the spot 
adversely, or otherwise. We have known instances 
where an apparently well-sheltered valley, by the pe- 
culiar conformation of the adjacent hills, was swept 
with stronger and harsher winds than an exposed prom- 
ontory in its immediate neighborhood. A hilly or 
a mountainous region requires closer examination to 
determine accurately the degrees of 'temperature, and 
the currents of air to which they are exposed, than an 
open, flat country, with nothing to break off or interrupt 
the winds but the occasional shelter of trees. As a 
general rule, too much importance cannot be given to 
climate in the selection of the grounds for a park, or 
the buildings within it. A mistake in this particular 
may be attended with the most calamitous results, not 
only affecting the amount of capital invested, but ex- 
tending even to life itself — ^Ed. 
Son. AND Subsoil of thb Site. — ^The nature of the 
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Boii and subsoil of a place have a much greater influ- 
ence on its climate than at first sight might be sup- 
I)osed. In our visits to country residences, we have 
often found remarkable diflTerences of climate, which 
conld be assigned to no other cause. Those on light 
dry soils and subsoils seemed cheerful and agreeable 
during winter, while others, in the same district, with 
wet soils and retentive subsoils, were damp, muddy, 
and nncomfortable. These differences could not fairly 
be attributed to differences in artificial drainage, for 
they were often visible on the same estate, and perhaps 
in the same park, one field being moist and slabby, 
and another being dry and airy. A little observation 
only is required to note these peculiarities in the various 
localities. Invalids are very sensible to their influ- 
ences. Those places to which slight frosts are most 
easily attracted will always be found, if not with wet 
surface soils, certainly with cold, retentive, humid sub- 
soils. These evils are best counteracted by thorough 
drainage ; but this remedy is not always efifectual, or, to 
be so, would need to be extended to a considerable range 
of country. Where perfect drainage cannot be secured, 
no residence should be formed. We should even hesi- 
ate to recommend the erection of a house on a cold 
ite, with a tilly subsoil ; for, however well drained the 
surface may be, the air in such situations is commonly 
raw and chill. 

Note. — ^The above is sound doctrine, which cannot 
be too closely studied by all who build a residence in 
the country. We have known spots, beautiful in loca- 
tion, but so irreclaimably unfit for a femily residence, 
that after all the desired improvements had been made 
at a great expense ^ fit it fot occupation, it had to be 
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abandoned. There are other places, apparently as for- 
bidding when in a natural state, which are susceptible 
of entire amelioration by draining. These can usually 
be determined by a geological survey of the grounds, 
and a thorough examination of the kinds of tree and 
shrubbery which most incline to grow upon them. In 
all cases of doubt of the practicability of a thorough 
drainage, and a consequent warmth and kindliness of 
the soil for the objects required, the proposed site for 
the residence should at once be abandoned. The selec- 
tion and improvement of a position which shall prove 
unfit for a perfectly wholesome and satisfactory resi- 
dence, will remain a source of perpetual annoyance 
and regret. — ^Ed. 

Dbainage of the SrrE. — ^It is important that the 
site should at least possess that moderate elevation 
which will facilitate the drainage, not only of the 
locality which it immediately occupies, but the whole 
of its environs. The lower apartments of the house 
should be made completely dry, and free from the 
effects of surfece-water or neighboring springs. Easy 
and well-concealed sewerage from the house and offices 
is matter worthy of careful attention. Indeed, the thor- 
ough drainage, not merely of the house and grounds, 
but of the park, and of the whole estate commanded 
by the windows, should be deemed indispensable. Let 
the reader imagine a house set down on a bank over- 
hanging a flat, marshy country of many hundred acres 
, in extent : nothing would be niore dismal than the 
prospect in the first instance, and nothing might be 
more difficult and laborious than the subsequent efforts 
to improve it. 

Not6.—Anj one within the limits of the United 
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States who should seriously contemplate bxulding in 
the borders of an undrainable marsh, contemplating to 
nse it for a park or pleasnre-gronnd, would be con- 
sidered a prominent candidate for a lunatic asylum. 
Thanks to the free range we enjoy, no such acts of folly 
are likely to occur. Yet the necessity of a thorough 
drainage to the site, and which, in many desirable local- 
ities, is not at first apparent, is indispensable to the 
proper occupation of the premises. A stiff and reten- 
tive subsoil, in our dry American climate, is not objec- 
tionable to a building site, if it have sufficient descent 
to pass off the drains without hindrance. We should 
not make it an objection, if, on other accounts, the 
"position were advantageous. — ^Ed. 

Supply of Water. — Water, in sufficient quantity 
and of good quality, is another requisite which must 
receive due attention in determining the site of a house. 
Sometimes an adequate supply of this necessary of life 
is by no means of easy attainment. Wells, tanks, res- 
ervoirs with pipes, and hydraulic rams, have all been 
resorted to, according as the natural surface of the es- 
tate has allowed or compelled the employment of one 
or other of these. A fountain or reservoir above the 
level of the mansion-house certainly deserves the pref- 
erence wherever it can be formed, though its original 
expense may be considerable. This plan affords the 
greatest facilities for the introduction of water into the 
various apartments of the house and offices, and for 
yielding a sufficient supply in case of fire, a matter of 
some importance in regard to the safety of the property. 
An abundant reservoir, placed as indicated above, will 
provide with water the fountains on the terraces, and 
in the flower-gardens and pleasures-grounds. In some 
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gravelly etibsoils, even when the surface is compara- 
tively dry, a considerable quantity of water may some- 
times be found at no great depth, and may be obtained . 
by means of wells and force-pumps ; but the supply 
can hardly ever be so abundant as that yielded by the 
reservoir, and the labor required to raise it is very 
great. The hydraulic ram is a very useful instrument 
where only a moderate quantity of water is needed. A 
small stream, with a few feet of fall, will keep it in 
operation, and will enable it to raise the water to a 
tank, say on the top of the mansion-house, whence it 
may be distributed as required. We have, however, 
seen it used, and, independently of the price of the 
machine, very considerable expense incurred, where^ 
but for inattention or ignorance in some quarter, the 
much more efficient system described above might 
have been successMly adopted, with little or no in* 
crease of cost 

Note, — ^A windmill may oftentimes be substituted 
for other machinery to raise water for the supply of a 
house and grounds when a suitable site can be ob- 
tained for its erection. It is a cheap and simple struc- 
ture, and a pleasing object in the landscape. In some 
parts of the country they are much used for various 
economical purposes connected with husbandry, and 
may be thus applied in connection with the raising of 
water to supply fountains or reservoirs in pleasure- 
grounds. — Ed. 

Shelter. — ^It has already been remarked that situ- 
ations exposed to high winds and cold draughts are 
ineligible for the site of a house. The proprietor, how- 
ever, has sometimes a difficult choice to make between 
magnificent distant views^ wbieh add so much t0 the 
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dbeerfolness of a residence, and tbat wannth whiob 
reeultB from sufficient protection, and tends so much to 
promote its comfort. Most likely he will endeavor to 
compound the matter between the two rival claims, and, 
while he risks some d^ree of exposure, will seek to miti- 
gate it by means of shelter. It is commonly found that 
natural shelter is the most effectual. A hill, or knoll, 
or low ridge, particularly if covered with trees, is more 
efficacious than a plantation on a slope ascending to 
the house. A slight change of positito will sometimes 
be found to have, in this respect, a noticeable influence. 
In an extensive park or district of country, the aerial 
currents generally affect a particular track, determined, 
perhaps, by a gap in a line of hills, the terminating of 
« ridge, or the contracting of the sides of a valley ; and 
a small remove from that tract, which may be ascer- 
tained by observation, may afford the protection re- 
quired, without much sacrifice of beauty. The site 
should be open, and, if natural shelter is not to be 
obtained, recourse must be had to planting. There 
are few places, indeed, except in some marine resi- 
dences, in which this expedient is not of considerable 
value ; still, in exposed localities, the progress of wood 
is slow, and one generation may pass away before the 
result desired can be effectually secured. Meanwhile, 
the builder of the house may have derived little benefit 
from the trees which he has planted and reared with 
^eat expense. Even for a marine residence the shel- 
ter of a large rock or knoll is of much consequence. 
For the sake of a dry and warm site, I should be much 
disposed to for^o some other more showy qualities. 

Note, — ^The question of shelter depends somewhat 
on the lei^th of time, and the season of the year, in 
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which the house is to be occupied. For a summer 
residence solely, the view or scenery which the site 
embraces — other things contributing to the conven- 
iences of access and living — has usuaDy a controlling 
influence in determining the question. Shelter, there- 
fore, as the term is understood by our author, is not 
of the first importance. If the house be built in proper 
style, with verandas, and suitable yard and garden 
walls, aided by the quickly growing trees and shrubs, 
with which our country abounds, the question of shel- 
ter will be readily accommodated. — Ed. 

Position of the House in the Pabk. — ^The rela- 
tion of the mansion-house to the various points of the 
surrounding domain, requires attentive consideration, 
and yet it is a subject on which it is difficult to give 
specific directions. The whole circumstances con- 
nected with the locality, the surface of the ground, and 
the facilities of access, must be taken into account. 
We believe that a site near the center of the paric, 
other things being equ^l, is generally preferred. Some- 
times necessity obliges the choice of one much nearer 
the boundary; and such a position, when well pro- 
tected from external annoyances, either by the form 
of the ground, or by the intervention of a lake or arm 
of the sea, or by a considerable' breadth of plantation, 
instead of being a disadvantage is the reverse, espe- 
cially when the views from the public rooms, park- 
ward, are by that means extended both in length and 
breadth. This observation, however, relates chiefly to 
places of moderate size. In smaller parks, on account 
of the limitation of space, it is more difficult to form a 
fine piece of lawn or park scenery when the house 
assumes a central position; and there is generiallya 
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want of that depth which is attainable when it is set 
down near one side or end of the place. Excellent 
sites may often be selected near the shore of an arm 
of the sea, on the bank of a lake, or in the vicinity of 
a river, as at these points, besides the land scenery, we 
have that life and variety which water can alone aflfbrd. 
There are, however, few rivers forming the boundaries 
of estates of sufficient breadth to allow the house to be 
erected close to their banks. Besides the risk of inun- 
dation and of damp vapor, which is incident to low 
situations, there is always the possibility of discordant 
or offensive objects being erected on the opposite side. 
Note, — ^The objection to the narrowness of the rivers 
in Great Britain is well made ; but not so in America. 
The St. Lawrence, Niagara, Detroit, St. Clair, the 
Ohio, Mississippi, the Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, 
Susquehannah, Potomac, and an hundred others of our 
broad rivers, afford the finest possible sites for dwellings, 
in many instances on their immediate banks, where 
they are of sufficient width to render " discordant or 
offensive objects on the opposite side " so indistinct or 
. innocuous, as to form no serious objection to improving 
them for park or villa residences. A site on the imr 
mediate bank of a broad stream, or bay, or lake, will 
seldom be chosen, excepting in a level country, where 
the house would, if placed at a distance back, not 
command it, and where the banks are of sufficient 
elevation to be out of the reach of floods. Water, in 
connection with landscape scenery generally, is more 
effective when seen from a moderate distance, than 
when it makes the immediate foreg^ou^d of the pic- 
ture. This, however, will depend much on the breadth 
of surfece which the water occupies, and whether it 
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fonns a part of the whole landscape, or a part only of 
one of the views from the dwelling, when such dwelling 
commands a separate view from its different fronts. 
The subject of the landscape which is to be embraced 
in the single, or in the several views of a residence, 
cannot be too closely nor too intimately studied, before 
determining the site for the buildings. 

It may be remarked in this connection, that as no 
landscape view can be complete without water, it 
should, when it can be embraced in the view, always 
find a place, far or near, as circumstances may con- 
trol. Minor objects in wood, buildings, or extent of 
country, may be discai'ded for the advantage of a grand 
view of the water. Indeed, we know of no sensation 
suddenly breaking on the mind like that of a fine 
water view when we have been long pent up among 
woods and grass alone, however picturesque and beau- 
tiful they may be. It expands the heart, exhilarates 
the spirits, and stirs the soul as no other natural object 
can do ; and — although from being long accustomed 
to it we may be over-partial — we would not forego the 
daily spectacle of a broad sheet of moving, living water, 
for all the petty artificial gettings-up of all the artistic 
gardeners in the universe. — ^Ed. 

A more elevated position, even though it may be 
near some public road, will probably command equally 
fine views of the river, and at the same time be more 
free from intrusion, than any of those lower down. We 
may add. that certain baronial residences, and some 
of them of no small splendor, are occasionally seen 
standing on the side of street or road, having been 
erected there because they were places of strength in 
ancient times. Such remains of the old feudal glories 
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we should be sorry to see removed from where they 
are ; but similar situations are now seldom or never 
adopted for new residences. 

Note. — At the risk of being prolix on this subject, 
we must be permitted to enter a protest on the charac- 
teristic tendency of Americans to place their country 
establishments in close proximity to the highway or 
public road. A prominent object in the enjoyment of 
a country residence, is retirement — shutting ourselves 
from the gaze and remark of the passing world, and 
enabling us to take our own pleasure in our own way. 
A familiar connection with the public road, therefore, 
should always be avoided; while the park, and the 
buildings within it, should still be at a reasonably con- 
venient distance for the necessary purposes of living. 
A suburban villa, simply, may look out upon the pub- 
lic street in front, and at a few rods distance from it; 
but a proper country-house, with extensive grounds 
around it, appropriated for the use and convenience of 
its occupants, should shun all such familiar contact. 
In fact, no family, not possessing within themselves 
resources of mind, and books, sufficient to keep them 
from yearning after the idle gossip of a village neigh- 
borhood, should ever think of living in a "park," or 
away from the daily intercourse of a pedler's cart, or 
the interesting spectacle of a passing drove of cattle^ 
sheep, or turkeys. — ^Ed. 

Elevation of the Site. — The house should be 
placed on ground moderately elevated, of easy access, 
and commanding some of the best views of the 
park and the surrounding scenery. The expression, 
"ground mo^Jerately elevated," applies more to an 
undulating country, than to a level tract, or to a hilly 
3 
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or moantaincms region. In a low, level, and wdl- 
wooded country, the eflEect of the mansion from with*- 
ont, and more particularly the views from it, wonld be 
entirely lost were it not built in the highest position to 
be found within the park. In a hill country, again, a 
comparatively *' moderate elevation" would probably 
place the house among the mists and clouds, whereas 
it might be secured from these, or at least have the 
most fevorable station in the district, by occupying 
tiie first OT second of the lowest platforms of the valley 
in which it stands. 

JVote. — ^Happily, in the United States, we i)088e«8 
all jKWsible varieties of elevation which the fiiriey of 
those seeking park residences may demand, on which 
to indulge their preference. Our Atlantic states, from 
Maine to Florida, abound with those embracing beauty, 
picturesqueness and grandeur, of themselves alone, or 
in varied combination in their most pleasing forms. 
And in the broad agricultural states of the west, there 
are natural parks, of an extent and beauty rarely 
equaled, and nowhere surpassed, clothed with the 
noblest trees, in dense forest or in open glades, mean- 
dered by pleasant streams. These, to the eye of taste, 
present the finest features for the indulgence «f an incli- 
nation to appropriate them to the most luxuriant parks 
and pleasure-grounds that can be imagined. — ^Ed. 

Extent of the She. — Ob undulating or hilly surfaces 
the site selected for the house should always be of suf- 
ficient extent, not only to contain the whole of its 
buildings, but also to afibrd ample space for the roads, 
and room fbv carriages turning at the entrance, to- 
gether with a broad walk and terrace on the drawing- 
room front. Inattention to these requisites wHt often 
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lead to great dnbeeqaent expense and inconvenience. 
We have seen a fine mansion so pnt down between 
two steep banks that at its entrance there was scarcely 
room to turn a donkey-cart, if we may be permitted to 
employ a familiar bat undignified comparison. At the 
same time, the garden front was snch that it required 
a thick wall, reared up from a considerable depth be* 
low, to form a walk a few yards wide, in front of a 
pile of buildings which would grace a terrace of mag- 
nificent dimensions. Such an error, if we may pre^ 
snme to call it one, was rendered excusable, or at least 
was accounted for, by the circumstance that it was the 
site of an ancient ancestral castle that was thus oc- 
cupied. We cannot wonder that old feudal associations 
and family recollections should lead ^afkr descended^ 
proprietors to cleave to some particular spot as their 
time-hallowed homestead. Still, we sometimes think 
that &ere is bad economy of cherished memories in 
thus enveloping and concealing the old with the new. 
If an eligible site were to be found in the vicinity, we 
should rather have chosen that for the house, and have 
left the rain in its own inherent dignity : — so would 
there have been two objects of interest instead of one ; 
and the fragment of departed grandeur would have 
spoken directly to the eye, and not have been beholden 
to the imperfect medium of words for the occasional 
telling of its history. Of course, the same excuse can- 
not be made for error committed in the erection of a 
new mansion, or in the rebuilding of one of little his- 
torical or fomily importance: and yet a picturesque 
view will sometimes seduce a man to set down a house 
on a narrow pinnade, whwe there is «<mreely room 
foir a dovecot Want of judgment See fhit is not 
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nnworthilj repaid by subBeqnent exp^ise and incon- 
venience. 

J/'ote. — ^More truth conld scarceljbe condensed into 
the same number of lines than our author has here 
written. Fortunately, for the exercise of a correct 
taste in such Americans as have the inclination and 
means to indulge in the recreation of park building, 
they have no ^' feudal associations ;" and, perhaps less 
fortunately — for we individually confess to no incon- 
siderable degree of respect for &mily antecedents of 
the right kind — as a people, not a superabundance of 
'' family recollections •' to lead us into the absurdities 
against which he warns us. We are, therefore, left 
with few prejudices or partialities to warp our judg- 
ment in the situation of proper sites for our country 
homes. The want of proper education on the subject, 
and a lack of natural taste, are more frequent obstacles 
in the way of a choice of the best ground to appro- 
priate to objects of luxury. Boom enough in a coimtry 
of cheap land, like ours, should be the first item of 
consideration with those who set about selecting a site 
for a house out of town ; and for the lack of that, to 
one who has the means to build at idl, there can be no 
apology. — ^Ed. 

Stylb of the House. — ^Thls is a matter which, in all 
its bearings, does not come within our province. The 
rank, the fortune, and the taste of the proprietor, are 
all entitled to be consulted, and to have their weight 
in its determination. Still, it is universally conceded 
that the style of the house should have some adaptar 
tion to its site, and to the character of the scenery by 
which it is surrounded. Much has been written on tfa^ 
subject, and much has been said about one style for 
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Ae beautiful, another for the picturesque, and yet 
another for the romantic. We confess ourselves un- 
romantic enough to think that a comfortably arranged 
interior is of greater moment to the proprietor than the 
finest exterior can possibly be. At the same time, a 
good external appearance is not a matter of trifling 
importance, nor is it incompatible with a good internal 
arrangement. A proprietor of refined taste will natu- 
rally wish that his house should imite both of these 
desirable qualities, and at the same time that it should 
be properly adapted to its site and position in the 
park. Before beginning to build, it is well to consider 
what style is best suited to the locality. Undoubtedly, 
the style should be selected for that site which on 
general grounds is considered the best, rather than that 
a site inconvenient in itself should be inconsiderately 
chosen, on account of some fancied adaptation to a 
particular style of house. It appears incongruous, we 
might almost say absurd, to place a street-looking 
house in a highland glen, or a castellated mansion on 
a plain as flat as a bowling-green. Such mistakes are 
not un&equent. We may add, that the external ap- 
pearance should have such a relation to the internal 
arrangements that the spectator on the outside should 
have no room for mistake as to which is the entrance 
front, which the drawing-room side, and what portion 
of it is occupied by the oflSces and inferior apartments* 
The public rooms should have some external indica- 
tion, if not of their individual use, at least of their 
general purpose. To the improver of the park and 
pleasure-grounds, the external appearance of the house 
is always a matter of great interest, as the house is the 
central point to which all his operations are referred, 
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and ftom which they take, aa it w^re^ thdr color. JL 
beautiful and well arranged group ot buildings eon- 
Btitutiug the mansion-house, create an interest in hiB 
mind suggesting felicitous ideas, and stimulate hisL to- 
overcome difficulties, while a bald and shapeless mas^ 
of brick or stone contains few or no eletnents of inspi« 
ration. In regard to the former, his delight will be to 
bring out and heighten the features of beauty ; in ih» 
latter case, he will make it his duty, so far as it is m 
his x>ower, to diminish or rdieve the actual inferiority 
which unhappily exists. 

JTote. — ^For a more systematic understanding of the 
subject, we regret that our auth(»r had not postponed 
tlie discussion of the ^^ Style of the House" until aft^* 
he had disposed of the ^^ Pleasure Grounds'^ and 
"Parks," which comprise the next two chapters. 
These being discussed and understood in their several 
aspects, the " House" would more naturally follow, in 
its appropriate style and arrangement, in keepipg with 
the grounds which are to embrace it. In other words^ 
a house can be much better fitted to the park, than the 
various features of the park can be motdded to fit die 
house, let its style, in itself considered, be ever so in- 
viting. Parks, in America, have, practically, a som^ 
what different signification than they have in England* 
In England, almost every landed proprietor who in- 
dulges in the luxury of a park, has a large agricul- 
tural estate adjoining, usually farmed by tenants, 
together with a home farm of more or less extent, for 
the accommodation of his household, and to which the 
park is an object of convenience, in grazing his herds, 
at the same time that it ministers to the gratification, 
of hia tastes and his luxury. Such appropriations 
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of large iraoti of gromid are not eommon ia a watte 
r^^n, and the finest parks are found in the most highly 
oultiyated counties. The buildings which decorate 
these grounds are usually of great extent^ in elaborate 
Btylee of architecture, and cost sums in the construction 
at which even our richest Americans would shrink in 
ihe contemplation. But the park-building Englishman 
builds for himsdf and his posterity to inhabit The 
American, although he may fancy, or flatter himself 
that he builds for the same purpose, in a great majority 
(leases, after a few years of possession, either willingly 
alienates it into the hands of a stranger, or, enjoying it 
for the term of his own life, his heirs usually expedite 
tiiat transaction in as brief a space of time after his de* 
mise as the forms of law will admit. In his xlesign, 
the laws of entail fortify the Englishman. He is already 
in possession of a hereditary estate, which has been tor 
generations or centuries in the family, and he builds 
and improves with a knowledge that, in the usual cur- 
rent of events, it will continue so to descend. Or, if he 
buy a park and build his mansion, be intends to found 
an estate which is to remain in his posterity, or in the 
Collateral branches of his family, with a reasonable ex- 
pectation that they will occupy it for generations suc- 
ceeding him. In our country, the laws, contemplating 
the subdivision of any estate belonging to the head of 
a family, perpetually admonish him to a limited ex- 
penditure in so costly a luxury, which, if he be a sen- 
sible and a prudent man, he will continually bear in 
mind. Under such considerations, therrfore, England, 
the country from which our fancies and tastes are mostly 
copied in subjects of this kind, although worthy of 
consideration in many features of imitation, is not, in 
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the extent and costliness of her parks and hooses, a 
safe example for the American to follow. 

The style of the house for the American park, maj 
be considered with ns in two different lights: the 
first as appertaining to the agricultural proprietor, the 
second as devoted to country leisure and luxury alone. 
In the agricultural states, comprising those lying south, 
west, and nortn-west of Pennsylvania, the extent of 
land cultivated and occupied by many individuals, will 
permit them to appropriate a sufficient space to park 
purposes to gratify a very considerable ambition, while 
it may remain devoted to economical uses, and at the 
same time afford the finest scope for a display of good 
taste in landscape gardening and building. Such pro- 
prietors are usually the managers of their own estates, 
and reside upon them, if not permanently, at least for 
several months of the year. These are their homes — 
their places of business. Their habitations are for their 
business convenience as well as for domestic life, and 
should be made altogether for everyday purposes. 
Choosing, thei*efore, to reside in a park — and which 
they may do with equal convenience to tlie manage- 
ment of their estates as if huddled into close proximity 
to their cattle-yards or their laborers' quarters — they 
should consult a due propriety and style of building, 
within the limits which prudence in the outlay will 
admit, as much as the richer .man of the city who en- 
joys his park and pleasure-grounds for the purpose of 
luxury, and lavishes upon them a much larger sum 
for the gratification of his taste or the display of his 
wealth. 

In considering the first part of the subject, although 
it may be a fancy, there is a fitness in the structure 
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of a bouse, somewhat comporting with the ground fea- 
tures of the country by which it is surrounded. A 
mountainous evergreen, or a hilly region in a northern 
climate, would naturally suggest a strong-walled house, 
with a steep and sheltering roof to protect it from 
heavy snows, and give it warmth, as in the Swiss or 
Anglo-Italian styles, if placed on an eminence over- 
looking a wide tract of countrj'-; or in t^e old English 
cottage style with high gables, in a valley protected 
by high hills, and sheltered by woods. If in a plain, 
or an undulating country, a wider choice of style 
may be indulged, as the more open Italian, or the 
modem pointed Gothic; or inclining to the Vene- 
tian, and low Italian, with broad verandas in both, 
as their localities extend further south. For the Nor- 
man, Tudor, and Elizabethan styles, as they are 
severally termed, we have less attachment, being 
too suggestive of fortification, and defense, for which 
people of the present day have no use. The indul«. 
gence of these styles with the architects of our own 
time, frequently run into all sorts of absurdities in the 
accumulation of buttresses, gables, turrets, and end- 
less conceits that lower the true dignity of the house, 
and make them more to resemble a costly toy than a 
sensible, comfortable dwelling. Aside from such draw- 
backs, we cannot with propriety copy the proportions 
and parts of the foreign stnictures which are presented 
to us in those elaborate styles. In adapting them to 
our use, tbey should be Americanized^ if such a word 
may be permitted, into a fitness to our circumstances, 
as being different from the people of any country abroad. 
Tliey should be plain in the exterior, and simple in 
their composition, with every convenience that is 
2* 
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veqmired where the inmates of a &xm\jy save m tb^ 
Bonthern atatei, bare to relj moch m<^re on them- 
selves, than in countries where society is divided into 
such castes as compel one portion of the popalatioii 
to serve tiie other, of necessity, and where such servioe 
can be readily commanded. 

In regard to the mat^ial of which the house should 
be constructed there is a manifest propriety in using 
that which most abounds in the vicinity, if it be of a 
proper kind. In a region affording good stone, being 
convenient, durable and cheap, nothing can be more 
appropriate. In the absence of stone, and good clay in 
abundance, bricks stand next in durability and cheap- 
ness — a fitting material always ; while in lumber dis- 
tricts, abounding in a choice of woods^ they may be 
applied to the construction of hoi»es for all purposes, 
and in desirable varieties of style. 

Situated in a park, or elsewh^r% a house should e:^- 
press in its external appearance its chief purpose of 
occupation. For summer resort only, it may be open^ 
light, showy, and shadowy. It may be relieved of 
some appendances which are indispensable in a winter 
dwelling. It may indulge in more outward ornament, 
and wear a less substantial look ; for its exterior ex* 
pression should show that it is a dwelling solely, and 
not to be mistaken for a temple, or a pagoda. A house 
for permanent occupation should have its one or more 
fronts— ^scarce ever more than two — -and such front or 
fronts ftimished in a style of superiority, or otherwise 
corresponding with the uses for which they are de- 
signed. It is to be supposed that its site commands 
the finest view which the park embraces, and the best 
fronted the dwelUng should look out upcA it. The 
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rmau M tiiat temxt shoald be the lugfaeet fiakhed tad 
fiifiiisbed, m&d deiroted to the leisure hoars of the 
fiimily, to pnrpOBes of hospitality and social inter- 
oonrse. Suoh may, nnder fitting cirenmstaiiceey be 
made the entrance front, when another does not render 
the approach more convenient. All the show and 
Inxury of the exterior finish should here be displayed ; 
as, commanding the best and most extended view over 
odier objects, it is the most prominent and pleasing 
subject of contemplation from the same objects in turn. 
• The hoose should show, from any point of view at 
whidi it is seen, that it has a principal frcmt, or another 
front, if it really be so ; yet that this other be snbordi- 
nate to the main one, for it is scarcely to be supposed 
that imy one house can command two opposite fronts, 
or even a side one, in addition, of equal interest or 
beauty. It should indicate, also, that it has one or 
more sides shut off from the genot^l view, which are 
appropriated to fiunUy rooms, where the inmates may 
be retired ; and, as a matter of coarse^ domestic con- 
venience demands that there be servants' rooms, 
kitchen, scullery, laundry, wood-house, and other appen- 
dages, forming a continuous range of building in the 
rear, which should be quite shut off from familiar con- 
tact with the better and more finished, and protected 
by i^hrubbery, trees, fences, and perhaps additional 
buildings, accommodating the stable and other re- 
quirements. These, in contiguity with the kitchen and 
froit-gardens, placed in appropriate positkMi and con- 
necti<m with the main dwdling, compose a picture o{ 
cpmjdet^iess on which the eye can rest with entire 
gatisfiuitiom 
There- b^liig a sufficient of gromd, the hoafa 
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Bhoald spread over it. There is no neoessitj, Borxscn* 
renienoe, in nndergronnd rooms for living pnrposee, 
in the country honse.. For height, full two storiee 
above the surface is all that it requires ; more than 
that gives it an ambitious look, and suggests the idea 
of a city house in a wrong place. A broad veranda 
on the principal front we would not omit ; it may be 
extended around one or more of the sides, or even, in 
a southern climate, to the opposite front, if such front 
there be, (but not a continuous veranda around the 
whcde,) provided the style of its architecture will allow 
it without a violation of its rules. 

A flanking and rear of wood, composed of either fruit 
or forest trees, makes the richest background, as seen 
from a distance; and where nature has not already fur- 
nished the forest, a plantation of one or the other should 
at once be commenced. By this, the house and its ap- 
pendages become, as they should be, the eye of the 
picture,, other irrelevant and less interesting objects 
being shut out of sight. Such, and all such advantaged 
may be comprised in the dwelling of the wealthy 
farmer or planter of the United States, without trench* 
ing on an economical arrangement of his &mily resi- 
dence. 

Let such a composition of the park mansion be con- 
trasted with many a modem one, designed for ex- 
pressly the same objects, which are so often obtruded 
upon our sight : a tall, square, castellated structure, 
standing on a high basement, having at least two, 
sometimes three, and, worse still, four fronts, all 
equally approached by a carriage-way or foot-walk 
entirely aroimd it. The windows of each room staring 
0ut upcm its front, and every apartment exposed to the 
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n6&e and intoision of every pa8ser-by ; eveiy door a 
jmWic door, and no private ingress or ^ress whatever. . 
A cellar-kitchen, with underground offices attached, 
Bending their steam, smoke, and effluvia into every 
room and area above, and concentrating within the 
four, six or a dozen lines of outer wall, as the various 
angles and zig-zag lines of said wall may govern, all 
flie seemly and unseemly kinds of occupation to whidi 
the appurtenances of a dwelling-house are devoted ! 
Of the style of its outer or inner architecture, no matter 
now — of its interior arrangement we are at this moment 
speaking, and it inust be apparent to all who under- 
stand either the requirements or necessities of house- 
keeping, that it has no true fitness for such purpose. 
An and every part is public, and public alike — all 
lawn, all approach, all open, all show. There is no re- 
tirement, no privacy about the establishment whatever. 
Yet many such houses, mansions, country seats, or 
villas, by whatever name, are thought by some, pro- 
fessing to have taste and judgment in such matters, 
fine houses to live in ! We have seen such, built at an 
expense of ten, twenty — even thirty thousand dollars, 
and upward, that were eclipsed in all convenient 
family accommodation, at a cost of half the money in 
each corresponding degree of pretension. 

Now, to any one who will enter into the details of 
such an establishment, it will prove a difficult labor to 
trace out the sinks, drains, areas, and what not, lead- 
ing into and out of it, their cost in construction, the 
labor and vexation of living in and keeping it in re- 
pair. The stables and carriage-houses — for there are 
no out-houses, in the common acceptation of the term 
—are at a distance, eithcor in open view, or behind 
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trees or aimibberj, as dumee nuiy gorem, itodaU eim- 
nection with gai!den% retired walks, the woods gad 
fields — a fall half oi the diunn of oeontry life — is as 
effDCtoally cat off as thoagh <m» Ured oa the opposite 
side of a pnblie stred;. The house ntiaj be shaded on 
one, two, or on eyery side hj a veranda; but what 
miUiters itt It is still cot off from immediate inters 
oouse with the gromids whieh shoold iii all pK^riety 
closely connect with and adjenn one or more sides of it, 
and through which should be no public passi^, and 
only approachable through a docnr of the house, or 
a gate belonging to it. It is a show-house, in fact, 
erected to gratify the bnilder's ostentation, instead 
of a dwelling in whidi to enjoy domestic peace wid 
sedusicnu 

The exterior architecture of such a house, as appUr 
cable to a dweUing, cannot be good, because therd 
is a want of fitness in its appearance for the purposes 
fer which it is built. To apply architectural propor- 
tions and beauty to an object like this, it should be 
largely extended to embrace an op^i court, around 
which its several parts should extend, like a Europeaa 
palace, a tiling we have no use for in America as a 
private country residence. A moderate sized house of 
forty, fifty, or sixty feet square, as liu'ge as is usmdly 
required here, with a strictly ardiiteetural finish, must 
look like a public structure, and theii it becomes an 
absutdity as a dwelling. Its interior fitness is no 
nearer the mark, for its convenience must yield to the 
demands of the exterior — a show dwelling altogether. 

In the second light in which the style of the house 
maj be regarded, as the permaaecil residence of the 
man of UdsuM, tha«diolar, th^ retiMd sbanof bnsinessf 
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or e£ faim wlko reeorts to the oovntrj fbr a lojoimi 
of a few mouths m the year, and unconnected witk 
i^ricaltiiral pursuits, other considerations more him in 
it8 con^metion than those which contrcd the agri- 
otttomd proprietor alone. If he retire at the distance 
of some miles from the eity^ and out of the immediate 
neighborhood of a village, the BMm who intends baikl- 
ing a park residence will appropriate a sufficient aiea 
of ground to accommodate his wants in the way of 
X>asturage for his horses, cattle, sheep, and poultrj, 
(for without them his establishment must be incom- 
plete,) and combine within his own possessions a ra& 
fidency of wood — and water, if possible — to gire a 
completeness fo the domain within his own apparent 
boundiuies. These accomplished, the house beoomee 
the attmctive and paramount object of his attention. 

Although not perhaps exactly within the proyinoe 
of these notes to give a homily on the financial poUcy 
of house-building in the country, yet for the edification 
of such as look to country residence as a recreation, op 
a temporary retirement only, it may not be inappro- 
priate to suggest some reflections when about to invest 
a portion of their capital in an object so fruitftd of 
pleasm*able anticipations. There is probably no de- 
scription of real estate which is so fitftil in its occupation, 
and so temporary in the tenure, as the country places 
belonging to residents in our cities. The reasons lead- 
ing to this might be given at length, but they will 
readily occur to any one who chooses to give the sub* 
ject a deliberate thought. Some people buy a }daee 
• and retire into the country without the knowledge of 
what country Kfe r«Blly is — without any lame apprecia- 
tton of its pleastires <ftit6 sacrifices ^^witiiout refieetkA 
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upon its inconveniences or its expense. They adopt it, 
in short, becanse it is the fashion. One buys a piece 
of ground without knowing its capabilities for the ob- 
ject to which it is designed, and throws himself into 
the hands of his professional landscape undertaker, and 
his architect, heedless of th6ir skill or fitness to execute 
their work. They squander his money, and put up a 
place — afler the fashion — and perhaps before it is 
ready for his occupation, he becomes disgusted with 
the expense and place together, gets over his passion 
for retirement, and sells it on the first good offer, at a 
heavy sacrifice. Another may retain his, and try 
country life for a year or two, and then, finding it un- 
satisfactory, disposes of it at perhaps a better price 
than the last, and pockets the loss with the best grace 
he can. Another, still wiser, buys a place already built, 
at a considerable discount, and occupies it, intending 
to make it a permanent residence; but his circum- 
stances changing, in business or family, it is again 
sold, most usually at a loss, for, coming into his hands 
ever so complete, his own propensity for improvement 
has involved an outlay of some thousands for its fur- 
ther embellishment, for which the new purchaser is 
not inclined to pay. And so goes almost the entire 
chapter, until there is rarely to be found a "country 
place^' within striking distance of our principal cities, 
which has been occupied for twenty years by the same 
family, or name, and but very few for half that period. 
They have proved the most expensive luxuries in 
which their proprietors have indulged, and are thrown 
off their hands like any other bauble which amused 
their fancy for the time, and with quite as little regret. 
These are facts which it is well to weigh before 
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involving one^s self in a large expenditure in bnilding 
a country residence. An investment in land is not so 
hazardous a matter. If well situated and well pur 
chased, tlie loss in it cannot be much when one wishes 
to dispose of it, even if not valuable for agricultural 
purposes. It is usually the house and the other erec- 
tions built upon it which sink the capital, and in the 
event of the sale of the premises, tastes in such pro- 
perty usually differing, the purchaser is &stidious un- 
less he can drive a decided bargain. Many &miliar 
places can be named which half ruined the owners in 
building them, and never gave them a moment's en- 
joyment in their occupation. The splendor of his 
dwelling can add nothing to the consequence of the 
proprietor in the community in which he lives, further 
than to identify him with the notoriety of his temporary 
castle ; and to the man of true fame, an ambitious and 
costly bouse counts but little with those whose appro- 
bation he is most solicitous to preserve. 

We would not be misunderstood as suggesting a 
mean and parsimonious spirit in the country dwelling. 
Far from it. Every thing relating to it should be on a 
liberal plan — large enough, rooms enough for family 
and relatives, and complete in every luxury and com- 
fort ; but all for use, and not for show. Ostentation 
should have no abiding place in the country. Health, 
leisure, amusement, quiet, rural beauty, are the objects 
for which the country is sought by the jaded citizen, 
or the lover of country life. These attained, the pur- 
poses of the park and its country house are accom- 
plished; and what these cannot provide within the 
limits of a reasonable expenditure in a dwelling, no 
amount of money can bestow. .On the contrary, an 
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opposite courao — the squaadering of a large Bum on an 
object which in its nature and purpose is designed as 
a retreat from the throng and bustle of the town, has 
often defeated the very desi^ intended, and driven, 
man J an honest se^er of the true pleasures of mral life 
again into, the labor and turmoil of business, from the 
Ti7,iftf4klrfta they had made in the outset — ^Ed. 

AsBANaEKEirr of thb Iittesior of the HousE*-^It 
may be supposed that the improver of a park imd 
pleasure-grounds has nothing to do with the interior 
of a mansion, and it may be admitted that he is only 
indirectly concerned with it; still, both its external 
and internal arrangements are to him matters of con* 
siderable importance, and come in for a share of his 
attention, as they give a duuacter, or at least impfurt a 
coloring, to the scenery which he may endeavor to 
create in the vicinity. We therefore deem it proper to 
offer a few hints on this subject. Every well-arranged 
mansion-house, whether large or small, should have 
two principal fronts, the entrance front, and the draw- 
ing-room front. Of the first, the main door and hall 
form the principal features, as^ the drawing-room and 
other public rooms should do of the second. These 
fronts should be on opposite sides of the house, or if 
this arrangement cannot be adopted, they should be at 
right angles to each other, with an end window or two 
belonging to one of the public rooms opening on the 
entrance front. The former arrangement is calculated 
to impart to these rooms a proper degree of seclusiou^ 
and to keep them, as it were, within the best portion 
of the dressed grounds, which should be on the draw^ 
ing-room side of the house. Another porticm of the 
interior not imfrequently interferes with the privacy of 
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tke dfesged gronndi, — viz., die BervantB' apartmeiiti. 
13ie86) when on the groand*floor and tmder the publio 
rooms, overlook the fdeasare-groonds in a most nn- 
deairable manner. To obviate this inconvenience, die 
chitnsy expedient of sinking them, in whole or in part, 
below the external level of the ground, is often resorted 
to; but snch apartments, even when famished widi an 
open area in front of them, have always a damp, nn- 
healthy look, and not only give to the edifice a mean 
appearance, but also seem to indicate that from some 
defect in its construction, it had been necessaiy to stick 
it into the ground, instead of allowing it to stand on the 
siirface. In either position, they interrupt that feeling 
of retirem^it which is requisite to the ftiU enjoyment of 
dressed grounds. Servants' apartments may be formed, 
with excellent effect, into a sort of wing or minc»* group 
of buildings attached to the main body of the house. 
Besides these relations to objects immediately contig- 
uous, the arrangement of the interior of the house 
should have a reference to the park and the more dis- 
tant country. The drawing-room should always com- 
mand the finest views which are to be seen from the 
windows, whether these occur in the adjacent or in the 
external scenery. The views from the ball door are of 
minor importance, but they ought not to be overlooked 
or neglected. The house, when felicitously arranged in 
these respects, may be said to preside over the beauties 
of the place. Other considerations, indeed, may be, and 
often are, tak^i into account. If warmth rather than 
beauty is the object aimed at^ the drawing-room fr<Mit 
should look toward the south, whatever may be the 
scenery in that quarter, and the entrance should be on 
any of the other sides which may be most sheltered or 
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iBoet eony^ent. Both the elements of warmth and 
beauty, however, maj sometimes be secured by placing 
the family rooms toward the south, and the puUic 
rooms toward the east or west, with end windows to 
the south or north, if the finest views happen to be in 
these directions. 

JTote. — It will be readily seen that our author writes 
for an English, Scotch, or Irish climate, in remarking 
that " the views from the hall door are of minor im- 
portance." Our American climates in summer, when 
fine views are most to be enjoyed, are decidedly dry, 
as well as warm ; and the hall door, or one of them, 
at least, if there be two, should lead on to the veranda 
overlooking the best view from tlie house. The ve- 
randa, even in the northern states, is the most pleasant 
place of resort in fine weather, and in the southern 
states it is indispensable for the enjoyment of the open 
air. Thus, the hall door, in that connection, becomes 
a prominent feature of the house with us ; while in 
England, even in midsummer, it is but little used for 
such an object. For the same reason — the compara- 
tive coolness and moisture of the summer climate — we 
see. few verandas on the English houses. They court 
the sun ; we seek the shade. Contrary to the text, there- 
fore, a hall door and veranda should be on the best front 
of the house, whenever the main conveniences of the 
dwelling will permit them. With the other quite cor^ 
rect remarks of our author we entirely coincide, and 
with him most heai-tily beg every builder of a house in 
the country to avoid a cellar-kitchen as he would a 
pestilence. Such things have no business out of a city 
under any pretense wliatcver. A rear wing to the 
house is tlie appropriate building for the kitchen, and 
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ail other working departments connected with it, as 
well as the proper place for the living rooms and dor- 
mitories of the servants. — ^Ed. 

Conservatory. — Among the various appendages 
which it is desirable that a mansion-house should pos- 
sess, none is more important than the conservatory, 
which, when happily placed, may be regarded as an 
extension of the drawing-room, or at least, if it is in 
the vicinity of the house, and properly connected with 
it, it is of admirable convenience as a place of walking 
and of recreation in all kinds of weather. If possible, 
it should be contiguous to some one of the public rooms 
or the corridor; if the drawing-room can be made to 
open into it, or communicate with it by a short corri- 
dor, so much the better; but it is most desirable that 
it should be easily accessible by the family without 
their leaving the house, or doing more, at most, than 
passing along a glazed passage or veranda. When the 
conservatory enters into the original arrangements, 
one or other of these expedients may generally be 
practicable; but if it is entirely an aiter-thought, it 
. sometimes happens that a suitable site for it cannot be 
obtained. It has wants of its own. It requires free 
air and open sunshine, and would be rendered useless 
were it shaded by the house. It obviously cannot 
stand on the northern side of the mansion ; and if the 
drawing-room has a central position in that direction, 
it is evident that no immediate connection can be estab- 
lished between them. There is nothing, however, in 
itself, to prevent it from occupying such a site on any of 
the other three sides as will harmonize with the other 
buildings of the house, or will suit the internal arrange- 
ments and communications. In general, it is easier to 
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make a good adaptation and adjostment in houses of 
moderate extent, than in veiy large ones. The oonser- 
yatorj, when entered from the hoose, shonld be consi- 
dered as a glazed drawing-room, fitted, by its abnn<kuice 
of light, and its command of warmth, for the growth of 
fine exotic plants. Its internal arrangements i^bonld he 
simple, its passages of ample width, and its whole ap- 
pliances shonld be such as to permit a free exhibition 
of the plants withont their admirers crashing upon 
them or being incommoded by them. The shdving 
and stages, when these are introduced, should be kept 
low, so that the plants, if not below the eye, may be <m 
a level with it, or not much raised above it. Such a 
positicMi is required by many plants, as, for example, 
most of the heaths, cameUias, cacti, pelargomums, etc 
Others, as the fuchsias, Acacias, passifloras, and gly* 
cines, are seen with more effect from below, and may 
therefore be allowed to grow up, or mSay be trained in 
more elevated places in the house. When the conser- 
vatory is c<ni6tructed on a large scale, the stages, p^v^ 
haps, had better be omitted, and the shelves confined 
to the north side ; and besides borders round the (^;her 
sides, the center may be arranged into wide ploto for 
the growth of large plants in groups or masses. A 
paved walk may encircle the house, leaving a border 
between it and the upright glass walk, and the central 
epace may be irregularly divided by paths of clean 
gravel, which will have a more garden-like effect than 
when a number of intersecting pavements are em- 
ployed. The internal framework of the house shonld 
be simple, but elegant. Elaborate decoration in this 
department has a tendency to detraet from the ^eot 
<«f the plants. Fine mouldings and eai*viig^ harbor 
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^ects, collect dust, and, as they are difficult to clean, 
contract an untidy appearance in a very short time. 
The coloring of th,e .wood or iron-work should be light, 
but not faring; a shade of white is generally the most 
suitable, as it brings out the green of the foliage, and 
interferes little with the tints of the flowers. A foun- 
tain, or a group of statuary, is a desirable addition to 
&e conservatory, as also a piece of rockwork for the 
growth of ferns and succulent plants. The heating of 
the internal air is, in ordinary circumstances, best ac- 
eompHsbed by hot-water pipes, which, for the con- 
renience of the walks, must be placed below the floor, 
with iron gratings above them, to permit the immission 
of the heat. There is one important advantage in 
employing a hot-water circulation for raising and reg- 
ulating the temperature, — viz., that the furnace by 
which the heat is supplied does not necessarily require 
to be close to the house, though undoubtedly it is the 
mope effective the nearer it is. The boiler may be 
placed at the distance of more than a hundred feet 
without any material disadvantage, provided the pipes 
B»e laid under ground in a dry and double-cased drain, 
to prevent the escape of heat from the water in its 
piMsage to the house. The external appearance of the 
eraiiervatory, and its effect on the group of buildings 
composing the mansion-house, require careful and ma- 
tmpe consideration. Here may be various positions 
which would suit it perfectly as a receptacle for plants, 
but in which any of the ordinary forms of glazed houses 
would have an injurious effect on the structure to which 
lliey might be appended. There is a certain amount of 
incongruity between almost all the forms alluded to and 
fie i^K^dlecture^otir modem houses. Architects have 
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labored to overcome this difficulty, and seldom widi 
much success. Indeed, their efforts have generally 
resulted in their making. the conservatory a vegetable 
dungeon, or perhaps at beet something like a Parisian 
orangery, rather than a lively and genial abode for 
plants, which require, for their healthy and luxuriant 
development, more light than our cloudy atmosphere 
and our distance from the equator readily afford. When 
made an architectural erection, it should be constructed 
to admit as much light as possible. If this cannot be 
effected while it is kept in harmony with the mansion- 
house, it is better to withdraw it into some secondary 
position, and to mould it more in conformity with its 
main purpose, than for architectural display. In such 
cases, it perhaps ought to be at once removed into the 
general flower-garden; but befora doing so, a jdace 
should be sought for it in the dressed grounds in the 
vicinity of the mansion-house, where it may be deco- 
rated with terraces and other ornaments, while it is 
treated directly as a glass-house for plants, with inter- 
nal aiTangements as above indicated. Wood and iron 
are generally employed for the framework of such 
houses, as they combine strength and lightness in a 
higher degree than any other materials. Stone pilas- 
ters, of slender proportions, maybe introduced, to give 
a somewhat architectural air to the structure. The 
glass which is used for the sashes should be good, and 
free from impurities and irregularities, in large squares, 
or in panes, long at least, if not broad ; for nothing 
connected with plant-houses produces so mean and 
slovenly an effect as short panes of glass with a multi- 
tude of overlaps. 
JSTote. — ^The facility with which conservatories are 
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now got up in the United States, ongh); to make them 
an appendage to everj complete country dwelling. 
We can add little to what is so well said in the pre- 
ceding. Yet there is one benefit of the conservatory 
to which the reader's attention may, with great pro- 
priety, be called. Doctor Alexander H. Stevens, a 
distinguished physician of New York, thus speaks of 
the value of green-houses, in Downing's Horticulturist: 

" Having for many years suffered from a pulmonary 
complaint, some ten or twelve years since, in visiting 
the green-house of Mr. Niblo, then my neighbor in 
Broadway, during the winter, I found the atmosphere 
exceedingly congenial. It abated my cough, rendered 
the expectoration loose and easy, softened the skin, 
and induced a comfortablie state of feeling, approach- 
ing to exhilaration. Wishing to have such an atmos- 
phere at command, I constructed a cold gi*apery, in 
which, whenever it has been convenient, I have passed 
the hours of reading and study. The climate of a cold 
green-house, in. a sunny day of the winter or spring, is 
a Florida climate, and is entirely different from that 
of an artificially heated atmosphere. I venture to re- 
commend it, under most circumstances, to pulmonary 
invalids, in preference to the more expensive plan of 
removal to the south, involving, as it does, much dis- 
comfiture, interruption of business, hazard, exposure, 
and entire separation from friends." — ^Ed. 

Stable-coubt, and Offices. — ^The stables and their 
appendages may form a suitable part of the mansion- 
house group of buildings, where the latter are not 
below the medium size ; but when circumstances do 
not permit this arrangement, I would recommend for 
them a dry, sunny, air j^ situation, commanding a good 
3 
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Buppl/ of wat^y at a medium diftt^ce ^m tibe }i^i^if) 
but certainly not in a prominent position in tbe gnnu^. 
Scarcely any thing is in wcH^e taste than a large r^Qt- 
angular building, with its huge coach-house gates, 
central pediment, and a steeple or tower, composix^ 
together a staring object in the park, and competing 
with the mansion-house itself. Stables of this deserip- 
tion are not uncommon, and sometimes they have their 
dignity increased by being erected near the j^dncipal 
approach. While the stable-offices should be of easy 
access, they ought always to be placed on the secondaiy 
approach or back road. A convenient site for them 
may frequently be found on the edge of the pleasure 
grounds, where they should be wholly or partially 
concealed by planting. A walk leading from the 
house through the grounds, and passing near a private 
entrance into the stable-court, will be found a great 
convenience. It is not unusual to combine the stable- 
court and farm-offices into one square. The arrange 
ment is not a happy one, particularly if the iarm- 
offices are extensive and near the house ; and it b^ 
comes most inconvenient should the home farm be let, 
as it sometimes is, for in that case two masters and 
two sets of servants cannot long remain on good terms. 
Several instances of this misarrangement and its con- 
sequent annoyances have fallen under my notice. As 
a general rule, the farm-offices should be kept at as 
great a distance from the mansion-house as the con- 
venience of the home farm, and the easy access of tbe 
proprietor will permit. 

J!fote, — ^The stables should be within convenient call 
of the house, say from one to two hundred yards, and 
if possible, in a sheltered place on the leeward side, to 
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aroid the swarms of flies with which they aboTind 
during the heats of summer, being blown toward the 
dwelling. The stable-grounds should be of the driest 
description, and if not naturally so, they should be 
thoroughly underdrained, to pass off all superfluous 
water. Neither horses nor cows can be perfectly 
healthy on damp grounds, or in buildings standing 
upon them. — ^Ed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE APPROACa 

Definitioii — Direction of the Approach -» The Site of tlie Entrance- 
gate — Style of the Gate and Lodge -» Line of Approach through 
the Paris -— Gates on the Line of Approach — Formation of the Ap- 
proach—Roadway of Approach — Decoration of Approach— The 
Avenue — The Fine Approach. 

An Approach is a road leading from the principal 
highway of the district, and passing through the park 
and dressed gronnds to the mansion-house. It is not to 
be considered as identical with the avenue found in some 
old places, which latter is an alley or straight road run- 
ning between parallel lines of tall trees. The term 
approach, in its general acceptation, may denote every 
kind of access to the house ; in common usage, how- 
ever, it is mostly restricted to the principal one. In 
districts whei^e there are large forests or extensive pas- 
ture-farms connected with the estate, the external high- 
way may bo so private as to assume the cliaitictcr of an 
approach, and as such may require to be dealt witli on 
the principles of landscape-gardening : at jircsent it is 
proposed to speak of tlie approach only as internal to 
the park. In the estimation of some, the approach 
occupies a primary place in the armngemeiit of a country 
residence. It is ]»robably suflicient, in almost all cases, 
to allow it a third-rate i)Osition in tlie scale of import- 
ance. The site of the house, as related to the ]>ark 
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generally and to the leading road of the district, clearly 
oaght to hold the first place, and the second may be 
safely conceded to the pleasure-grounds and flower* 
gardens. These points, indeed, should not be deter- 
mined irrespective of the approach, a not uncommon 
mistake in the opposite direction; but in forming a 
general idea of the whole place, and particularly in the 
construction of the roads, care should be taken that the 
site of the house and the seclusion of the adjacent 
grounds should not be sacrificed, as they too often are, 
to the vanity of having a fine approach. In most cases, 
there is no great difficulty in making a good approach, 
at least when the house, office, gardens, and pleasure- 
grounds have been properly arranged ; but when these 
objects have been ill-assorted, the work is far fi'om being 
an easy one, especially when the house has been set down 
with its principal entrance to the south, when it should 
have been to the north, or toward the east instead of 
the west; or when the kitchen or other offices are 
attached to the wrong wing of the house. Such mis- 
arrangements may be said to be of daily occurrence, 
and they often present almost insuperable obstacles in 
the way of properly laying out the various parts of the 
grounds. These arise from the circumstance that no 
definite plan of the place lias been formed, nor even a 
general idea of it conceived, till after the site of the 
house has been fixed, and perhaps the work of building 
has been partially, if not completely executed. The 
proprietor then begins to think how he is to get to his 
house ; he at length perceives difficulties in the form- 
ation of the approach, which render professional advice 
desirable, and applies for it when it is too late, or when 
all tliat the titmoBt ingenuity can effect la a decidedly 
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inferior lino of approach. To avoid tlio6<^ errors tho 
garden artist sliould be consnlted almost as soon as tlid 
arcliitoct, or indeed, at the same time. We have na 
intention of disparaging the professional iK)6ition of the 
architect, which, in relation to the honse, must be 
admitted to l>o primary and all-important ; but as con- 
nected with tlie house, he has generally some ideas 
respecting tlie approach wliich we must be allowed to 
say should l)e received with caution. He naturally 
would make the approach the means of showing off his 
own work, sometimes not judiciously even in reference 
to that object, and very often at the cost of saci'iiicing 
all the rest of the grounds. We cannot wonder that he 
should overlook that of which he has seldom any con- 
ception ; but it is to be r^retted that, on that account, 
a fine place should be deteriorated. Gentlemen who do 
not need professional assistance should make themselves 
sure that the requirements of the approach are brought 
in some degree into harmony with those of the mansion* 
house and the grounds, before the building operations 
are commenced. 

Note. — To bring all the features of the park into 
harmony, one with the other, after the ground which is 
to compose it is decided on, the whole subject, in all 
its combination and arrangement, should be made a 
study for months before the work of its cutting up and 
formation is commenced; The topography of the ground 
in all its peculiarities, should be perfectly fitmiliar to 
the planner of the park, and to the architect of the 
buildings, that each may harmonize with the other. In 
the struggle for supremacy in showing off his own art, 
eaoh in his own pmtieular department, it would not be 
strtti^if &« l«BdKflp0-jgfUHi«ttM-.:fl^ 
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ekonld sometim^d be at issue ; but in all such cases the 
practiced eye of the proprietor, or a competent judge 
in such matters, should at once settle disputed points. 

The " Appi'oach " is of no consequence, as giving a 
contintiau8 view of the mansion. On the contrary, it 
savors of ostentation in the proprietor. A striking 
gUmpse from a turn or two in the roadway leading to 
it) is all that is necessary to impress upon the visitor 
the commanding position of the dwelling as the chief 
feature of the concern. — Ed. 

DtBECTioK OF THE APPROACH. — ^Thc positiou and 
direction of the principal approach, in respect to the 
surrounding country, are subjects which require mature 
ccmsideratioh. When the nature of the ground and 
other circumstances permit, it should lead toward the 
house from that side of the park on which the nearest- 
city or town of the district is situated, this being the 
direction in which the greatest number of visitors may 
be expected to arrive, and in which the social relations 
of the proprietor will cause him most frequently to 
travel. Railways, however, have.now become means of 
communication of equal, if not superior, importance to 
the public roads ; and hence facility of access to railway 
stations is moJ^ frequently sought for, and in many 
cases secondly approaches are, on that account, being 
converted into principal ones, and even new ones formed. 
In new places this necessity should be taken into account 
.at first ; and if the principal approach cannot be made to 
afford a good and ready way to the railway station, as 
well as to serve the general purposes of the mansion- 
hduse, a second, scarcely inferior to the other, must 
ncMnettsirily be formed. Independently of railways, a 
seOMdrortv^ ihM appcoacdi to th« posnMoti^iiaei 
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through extensive parks, is often needful to open up 
commanication with the different districts of the sur- 
rounding country. When the second approach is of 
nearly as much importance as the principal one, similar 
care and attention must be expended on both. If the 
second and third are of quite a subordinate character, 
one of them should form a convenient road to the offices 
and gardens, while the other may be prolonged to some 
extent as a drive through the park. In places of limited 
dimensions, a second approach and a back-road to the 
house may be usefully combined. The back-road to the 
house and service-roads, when well arranged, contribute 
much to the domestic convenience of the residence. 
They should connect the house, stables, kitchen-garden, 
the home farm, and the more frequented roads of the 
external country; and they should be such that the 
cartages between these various places should never be 
brought along the principal approaches, nor do more 
than cross them when necessary. Though kept in good 
order, the appearance and position of these roads should 
clearly indicate their use. 

Note. — As a general rule, in the United States, the 
fewer " approaches " through a park, the better. They 
are expensive to make, and expensive to keep in re- 
pair. Still, in well-kept places, the main approach 
should not be made subservient to common and labori- 
ous uses. A hidden — so far as may be — roadway 
should accommodate the latter, and, if possible, never 
interfere with, or cross the other, when it can be 
avoided. — Ed. 

SriE OF THE Entbancb. — ^The entrance-gate, and its 
necessary appendage, the lodge, form the commence- 
tzi^ent of the approadi, and a suitable site for thes^ 
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and an easy access to them, require attention. Their 
position is so often governed by the relative direction 
of the public roads, and by the boundaries of the park, 
that I deem it necessary to refer particularly to some 
of the best and worst arrangements regarding them. 
When the public road joins the park wall at right 
angles, or nearly so, and then branches off to the right 
and left along that wall, the ground being level or 
having a gentle rise toward the park, an entrance-gate 
placed opposite the junction of the two roads will oc- 
cupy one of the best and most imposing positions. If 
the road forms a single rectangular bend where it meets 
the park wall, this spot affords an excellent, though 
perhaps a secondary position. But when the road 
and park wall come together at an acute angle, their 
point of contact is perhaps the worst place that can be 
selected for an entrance, as it seldom admits of proper 
arrangements, and should be chosen only when tho 
nature of the ground makes it absolutely necessary. 
When the first and second positions above mentioned 
cannot be obtained, we would recommend a plan equal 
in many respects to the second, viz., the selection of 
a suitable position for the entrance-gate on the side of 
the turnpike road, and the placing of the gate in a 
recess, at such a distance from the center of the road 
as will j>ermit a carriage to be easily driven through 
it. Such a site will 5ften be found more convenient 
than one of greater pretensions. In the case of sub- 
urban residences, there is generally little scope for the 
selection of a site for the entrance. Frequently the 
scanty space admits of nothing more than a gateway 
in the boundary wall. The entrance-gate to baronial 
raned^noes, in tbe nd^bbozllood of towiui; os viUagse», 
8* 
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is most advantageously set down at the end of one of 
the leading roads or principal streets. When it is 
removed to the outskirts of the town, or to a distance 
from its natural locality, for the purpose of securing a 
long approach, it is apt to suggest the ideas of artifice 
and unnecessary straining after effect 

Note. — ^The site of the entrance to a fine park should 
not strike off abruptly from the highway, as if by 
accident. It should be withdrawn from immediate 
contact with the main traveled road, by throwing out 
a sufficient area of the grounds to conmion use, to 
render the approach to the gateway easy and natural. 
No stint of room, or parsimony in wall, should indi- 
cate any thing but a liberal appropriation, in all that 
concerns the proprietor. The entrance should look 
inviting; and that can never be when the gate and 
the walls adjoining it are pinched up close up to the 
line of the highway, or turn at a short angle in a 
dodging direction, like the hole of a fox, as if in fear 
that some one should find it. There should be quite 
as much an expression of dignity and character in the 
entrance to the park, as in that of the grounds and 
buildings within it. — Ed. 

Style of the Gate and Lodge should be regu- 
lated by the extent and character of the residence as 
a whole. The common rule has been, that the style 
of the lodge and gate should follow exactly that of 
the mansion-house. Perhaps there is no absolute 
necessity that it should be so, particularly when the 
buildings supposed to be compared stand at the dis- 
tance of one or two miles from each other; neverthe- 
less, there should be no marl^cd opposition between 
the respective styles. A Grecian lodj;e and gate will 
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not prepare one for a Gothic or Elizabethan mansion. 
Mr. Gilpin well i-cmarks, that the stylo of tlie lodge 
and gate should be made suitable to the local position 
in which they are placed. "Were this always the case, 
their effect would be less open to criticism than it fixj- 
quently is. We may add, that there should be a visi- 
ble harmony, not only in style, but in impoi*tance, 
between the gate and the lodge ; for the one is often 
Bcnk by its marked inferiority to the other. Some- 
times, when referring to the principal entmnce into a 
park, one hesitates to speak of the gate or of the lodge^ 
•from tlie relative want of im2X)rtance of the one or 
the other of them. Although the gate is the principal 
object, and the lodge only an accessory appendage, in 
designing them the i*esult aimed at should be a united 
and well-balanced group. When the approach is 
short, tliere is a gi*eater necessity for an exact similar- 
ity of style between the entrance-buildings and those 
of the mansion-house. The gate should stand at right 
angles to the line of the approach, and should be 
placed sufficiently back from the center of the public 
road, when one passes in front of it, as not only to 
enable a carriage to stand clear of the road and the 
gate while the latter is opening, but to turn easily into 
it. It also conduces to convenient attendance on the 
gate, that the lodge is furnished with a window which 
commands a view of a carriage coming from the house 
some time before it reaches the gate. 

Ifote. — ^The prevailing fault in building gates and 
lodges, is in the effort at too ambitious a style of archi- 
tecture, and a consequent expense in the structi\res 
themselves. The gate should be in keeping with the 
main inclosure} both in strength aind costliness ^ so, 
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also, with the lodge. It is the habitatioDi of a depend- 
ent. It should ape no ostentation, nor have expensive 
fittings. Yet it should look like a dwelling, as it is, 
with all the little conveniences for tidy and eomfprt- 
able living. The attempt, sometimes seen, at building 
a gate-lodge in the similitude of a temple, or other 
fantastic pretension, is but little above ridiculous* 
Utility, in all such cases, is the controlling feature of 
beauty, as well as propriety. — Ed. 

Line of the Appkoach through the Park. — • 
When a judicious site for the entrance-gate has been 
selected, a good starting point for the approach has. 
been obtained. After passing the gateway, it should 
proceed at right angles to the line of the gate for i^ 
short distance, the length of this part being regulate^ 
in some measure by the nature of the ground and the 
extent of the park. It may then turn off toward the 
mansion-house, in a line, of which we may remarli 
generally, that though it may not be the shortest that; 
can be formed, it should certainly not be unnecessarily 
prolonged. A stntight line, it is well known, is the 
least possible distance, and persons in haste naturally 
take it; except on level surfaces, however, it can 
rarely be adopted, even on the public highways, where 
rapid locomotion is most desirable, and considerable 
detours are often made to avoid the retarding effect of 
steep inclinations. In the park, as now laid out, thcj 
straight line is seldom employed, as it cannot be intro- 
duced without a stiff and bald appearance. On the 
other hand, an approach two or three times longer 
than necessaiy may be regarded as palpably absurd ; 
and not less so is m approach whiclj is, for any reason, 
^ pY^r ^t&^Jf^ Bf^ji, d^jfiBLci^lt gi:Qun4| wbw pwlw^pfi m 
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easier line spojitaneoaily sug^^^ts itself to the obeenr* 
ant traveler. The exhibition of fine views is a tempt- 
ation to conunit both of these faults ; but it is a tempt- 
ation which should be resisted. While the approach 
may display the average beauties of the place, it is 
bad taste, as well as bad economy of pleasure, to 
lengthen it out for the mere purpose of showing the 
extent of the park or displaying the prospects which 
its best points may be made to command. Such 
waste, as it may be justly called, should rather be 
avoided. The extent of the park may well be left to 
actual inspection in rides taken for the purpose ; and 
the finest views should be reserved for the principal 
windows of the house, for rustic seats or other stations 
in the dressed grounds, or for walks or drives if these 
be necessary. In forming an approach on level ground, 
it is proper to introduce a few easy sweeps or curves 
round groups or clumps of trees : these we prefer to 
the dull insipidity of one great uniform sweep, which 
scarcely any planting or other means pf decoration 
can relieve. On rising and undulating grounds, thosci 
approaches have the most elegant effect whose lines 
harmonize best with the natural curves of the surface. 
In such cases all cutting and embanking should be 
avoided as far as possible. Nothing can be in worse 
taste than to Qut through a broad swell of ground of 
small elevation, or to bank across a wide hollow whose 
surfaces vary only two or three feet, for the purpose 
of forn^ing a level road, or what may be called some 
imaginary gradient. When cuttings and embank- 
ments are i^navoidable, as they may be on short, 
abrupt, rolling undulations, or steep sur&pei^ they 
Bbpvii 1m cw^v^ MiAoo»QNiG]K>v».4%Qiaj b^ £«S7 
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inelinations in all cases are extremely desirable, and 
to obtain these on rough ground considerable sacrifices 
must often be made, both in adding to the length and 
diminishing the beauty of an approach. Into this 
species of work, however, the furor of railway-making 
has introduced some of its most violent operations, and 
has added very little to approaches, as good roads, 
while it has taken much from their agreeableness, as 
good drives through a park. Before proceeding to 
blast rocks with gunpowder, or to cut into or through 
ridges, it is well to see whether we cannot save expense 
and the beauty of the ground by deviating a little to 
the right or left. One of these new approaches, formed 
in defiance of all such considerations as those now in- 
dicated, and executed by a cirdevmU railway surveyor, 
has been, not unaptly, styled by observant neighbors, 
"The Lodge and Stables Direct line," from its passing 
close by the latter oflSces in its way to the house. In 
this case, however, there are probably more faults than 
cutting and embanking. A well-laid-out approach 
will seldom be made to cross the park on the drawing- 
room front of the house, in its way to the principal 
entrance. It is desirable, however, that the house 
should be seen from it in one or two advantageous 
positions, and that it should be in part visible from 
the windows of the public rooms, in order that the 
inmates may perceive the approach of visitors. If 
there are circumstances which make it unavoidable 
for the approach to pass. the drawing-room front, it 
should be kept at such a distance, and conducted at 
such a level, as to prevent the dressed grounds from 
being overlooked. 
IfoU, — ^Ibe approach should arrive at the house in 
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the easiest possible way, curving round the hills, and 
avoiding the hollows — shunning cuttings and fillings 
alike. It should, on breaking into the finer grounds 
adjacent to the house, rather surprise the stranger at 
the magnitude and grandeur of the place, than to show 
it only as he had fancied it from the glimpses he had 
caught«in his passage up. We have seen places which 
struck US with disappointment on arriving at the main 
points of attraction, from their less imposing character, 
in reality, than they showed when approaching them 
from the entrance. The view from the house should, 
if possible, surpass all others ; or, if not, the grand 
view of the place should not be an every-day affair, 
to be stopped for, and gazed at as the lion of the 
establishment, at any one point in the usual approach. 
It should be apart and by itself, to hold divided 
empire with nothing else on the premises. — Ed. 

Gates on the Line of the Pbincipal Approach. — 
Gates intervening between the entrance-lodge and the 
main door of the house should, generally speaking, 
be avoided. They either betoken some want of skill 
on the part of the designer, or they are the result of 
some mal-arrangement of the subdivisions of the park, 
or, perhaps, of additions to the dressed grounds. The 
only exceptions to this rule are the cases in which 
parks and pleasure-grounds are very extensive. In 
such circumstances, secondary gates and lodges may 
be necessary. Even in small residences, when the 
approach cannot be protected by a fence, the whole 
way to the main door of the house, a light iron gate 
may be required to defend the piece of lawn or 
ornamental groimd before the entrance-front. The 
subdi^sion Of the park for graadng purposes, is the 
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principal sooroe of the gate muBance on the approach^ 
but it may be abated by the use of wire fences, uaed 
aft divisional fences, and made to run paralld to the 
line of the approach, in which case thej interrupt the 
continmty of the park in a very slight degree. They 
should be kept back from the road, at least fifteen or 
twenty feet ; and the grass growing on the intercepted 
space may be cut for hay or eaten down occasicnudly 
by sheep. We have found such an arrangement ex* 
tremely useful in a park where the approach passed 
through a wood, pasture-lauds, and pleasure grounds, 
for the length of a mile, without a single gate. 

Note. — We can see no necessity or propriety for 
subdivisioi^ fences, or gates, within a park, unless op 
extensive agricultural estates, where they may becoma 
indispensable for the .conveniences of cuitiTati<;m, of 
pasturage ; and in such eases, it is worth some paina 
to ascertain if they cannot be avoided. All cuttings- 
up of the grounds, by fences, hedges, or otherwise, 
mar the dignity of the places. Apparent extent is a 
chief feature in a park proper; and if this be sacri^ 
ficed to the common checker-work of farm fields, bet- 
ter make a farm of it at once, and place the house in 
a well-kept lawn, with its tidy inclosure of wire fence, 
or paling, to protect the shrubbery and flowers which 
appertain to it, rather than pretend to pa/rk the place, 
and leave it, after all one's effort, a failure. — ^Ed. 

Tb&mikatiok of the Appboaoh. — ^That part of the 
approach which is nearest to the house, and comes up 
to the entrance, requires very carefol adjustment. 
When the ground is level, a suitable termination i» 
comparatively easy; bat in other eases,, cutting^ and 
iUng up ef &% sipftne pajf be ntedftd, 
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can be had with a gentle indination to the hall door, 
or a sufficient breadth of level snrfaee can be formed 
in front of it. Almost every case has some pecnliarity 
of its own. There should always be a level platform 
of gravel of sufficient breadth to allow carriages to 
tarn on it When this platform is small, it is very 
desirable that the adjoining portion of the approach 
should be level. When the nature of the ground ad- 
mits of it, the platform should be extended, and its 
«^rior portions should be laid down in grass. Where 
the ground slopes rapidly from the entrance-fW>nt, it 
is proper to support the platform by an ornamental 
wall or balustrade. The approach should, if possible, 
never descend toward the house, without a consider- 
able space of level ground intervening between the 
lowest point of the descent and the entrance-platform. 
Any visible descent near the house always imparts to 
the latter a mean and inferior appearance. 

Roadway of the Appboach. — ^The road, to have 
any thing like a tolerable appearance, cannot be less 
than twelve feet wide. From twelve to sixteen feet 
may be regarded as a medium breadth ; but it may be 
necessary to make it as much as twenty feet. A long, 
narrow approach, tiirough an extensive park, has very 
much the look of a footpath. The road should be well 
formed ; for, though it may not be subjected to the bur- 
den of heavy cartages, the carriages that pass over it 
are not always of the lightest description. Besides, in 
addition to its being a good road, it should also be a 
good walk, and this cannot be effected without its be- 
ing finished in a superior manner. The roadway should 
have its bottom paved with hand-packed stones, firom 
four to six inches deep; over thi^se«hoiild be plao#4^i 
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fonr inobflB of rather tmall road-metal^ blinded w^ 
two indiea of fine gravel. If gravel cannot be had, 
five inches o£ road'-metid will be necessary, and twdF 
inches at the top must be broken fine. In certain dis- 
tricts there is abondance of what is called roiCen rocky 
or beds of rock partially decomposed by the action of 
the atmosphere, which supply an excellent blinding 
material. The road should be rounded by being raised 
in the center two or three inches above the sides. In 
damp situations* small drains should be formed along 
each side and below the roadway. Where the road- 
way has a hard bottom, that is, when it is cut tiirough 
rock or firm gravel, the packed stones may be omitted* 
It is good economy to make a thorou^ road over die 
wh(de breadth at once, as carriages do not always keep 
the center, and are sure to break down that part which 
is insufficiently constructed. The secondary and otilier 
service-roads in the {>ark should also be well made, 
though they do not require to be so finely finished as 
the approach. It may be laid down as an axiom, that 
wdl-made roads are most easily kept in order, and 
least expensive in their after management. Where cut- 
tings and embankments are required on approaches, 
several feet of level space should intervene between the 
road and the bottom of the slope down to it, or between 
the ]t)ad and the upper edge of embankment which 
supports it* In both cases the newly-lbrmed slopes 
should be rounded so as to unite as far as possible with 
the natural curv<^ of the groimd. 

JSTote. — ^ This road-making is an expemive business 
in America, iand where it is of .consideralUe ^tenb 
wiAiii ft piffkj nuqr ck)st nuM^ than the. hou^ itself 
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made, even on beavj lands, with the soil orer whieh 
it passes. All water-conrees mnning across them 
slKmld be w^ a^ highly bridged, and carried away 
a^ directly as possible, and the side ditches turned off 
at every con valient opportumty. The manner of laying 
out the road, or approach, as spoken of in a preceding 
seetion, will materially affect the cost of making and 
keeping it in repair. — ^Ed. 

Decoration <w the Apfroaoh.— Much ornament 
by means of trees and shrubs is not required in the 
approach, although a moderate degree of embellishment 
may be considered necessary, and its amount should 
be regulated by the extent and character of the domain. 
Generally speaking, nothing more of this kind is need* 
ful than what belongs to the entrance-gate, or the puv 
ticular pcotion of the park or dressed grounds passed 
tiirough. In relation to this point, and particularly in 
regard to the exclusion of exotics, a good deal of finical 
pedantry has been exhibited by writers, who seem to 
hav^ forgotten that the larch and the horse-chestnut 
were exotics in the eiu*ly part of last century. It may be 
conceded that rhododendrons, lilacs, and other flower- 
ing shrubs are out of place in tiie open park ; but th^se 
plants are out of place, not because they are exotics, 
but because they are associated with the ideas of culture 
and keeping which, in the situations referred to, th^ 
are sure not to receive. It is certain that good ap« 
proaches are- often spoiled by excessive decoration. 
Such is particularly tiie case when they are separated 
from the pastures on each side by slender or tempordiy 
fenfees^ Thdslight restrainingjeibofe whieh these feifees 
have on th^ ccmtinuity otiSfi^jmik1$ ifciah-at^iiiWir 
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when shrubs are planted along their edges. Certain 
drcnmstances, however, no doubt warrant a greater 
amount of ornament than we have considered to be 
generally necessary. The approach, on its way from 
the entrance-gate to the mansion-house, may pass only 
through woods and pleasure-grounds, or at most may 
only skirt the grass lands of the park, and be separated 
from them by permanent fences. In these situations 
the sides of the 'approach, except where they are narrow- 
stripes, afford available space and opportunity for col- 
lections of exotic trees and taller shrubs ; but dwarf 
shrubs, unless required for the completion of an arbo- 
retum group, should be reserved for the flower-garden. 
Note, — We are delighted at the good sense of an 
author who ignores the affectation so ambitiously 
practiced by many landscape-gardeners, in sticking a 
park full of the meaningless things which have no fit 
place other than in an arboretum, or on the smoother 
grounds about the mansion. The outer park is nature's 
own dressing room, filled with robes, ample, full, and 
flowing. There let the trees and shrubs native to the 
place have wide sweep in luxuriant profusion. If they 
be meager in variety, it may be filled with other 
kinds, but equally natural to the soil and climate. "We 
have seen a long road, through a comparatively wild 
park, bordered with choice roses, vines, and shrubbery 
held up by trellises, and protected by railings, all out 
of place, and good-keeping. Such should be for the 
lawns, and pleasure-grounds, and they have no business 
out of them. The natural tree, the rugged rock, the 
tumbling stream, the quiet lake, and the tangled brush- 
wood, are features which most attract, and specially 
_ ^«i*vq^ to the jMurk «l6tte.«~£x>w 
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Thk Aybnub. — ^In a previous page it was said that the 
avenue is a species of approach, leading toward the 
house in a straight line, and bordered by parallel rows 
of trees. It may be asked, when is this form of approach 
to be adopted? and what is to be done with it when it 
bas been established ? These questions are answered in 
our observations on the park, along with some remarks 
on the relation of the avenue to the general scenery of 
a place. At present it may be enough to say that 
avenues are most effective on flat surfaces, and that it is 
only on these, and perhaps on ground with a slight and 
uniform inclination, we can recommend them to be in 
any case planted. If the undulations of the ground 
are but slight, open avenues may still be admissible ; 
and these open avenues, when connected with the lawns 
of the mansion-house, should be of considerable breadth. 
When, however, they are formed as approaches, their 
width should not be greater than the height to which 
the trees forming them usually grow — say sixty or 
seventy feet for common elms, planes, and limes, and 
from seventy to ninety feet for beeches and English 
elms. If wider, they will be deficient in that stately 
and imposing effect which is the principal charm of an 
avenue. The open variety requires double rows of trees 
on each side ; and if these are planted at twenty or 
twenty-five feet apart, they form subordinate close 
avenues, like the side aisles of a Gothic church, and 
afford spaces for charming shaded walks. The usual 
effect of the avenue in the park is to divide the land- 
scape ; and this, indeed, is the principal objection to its 
adoption, as in this respect it is almost totally incon- 
sistent with the modem style of laying out grounds. 
There are sometimes positions near the entranqe-gate 
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where it Gftn be introdaced with good ^Eact; and it 
mil J. be employed without injury to the scenery whea 
the iq)proach passes through a wood. In* oar judg^ 
ment, nothing is more miserable than the taste which 
converts the bare, ill-grown trees of a hedgerow, which 
has bordered some parish road, into an avenue through 
whose narrow, irregular line an approach is made tp 
pass. Certainly these stunted deformities should be 
prevented from dividing the landscape by the dividing 
stroke of the woodman's axe. 

Note. — We have no response, otherwise than to 
add our emphatic concurrence in so sensible a con- 
clusion. — ^Ed. 

The Fine Approach.^ — The species of access to a 
mansion-house which we have ventured to call a fine 
approach is seldom found connected with large resi- 
dences or extensive estates, but not unfrequently with 
such small places as require only cme apiHX)ach and a 
back-road. We may describe it as a carriage-way 
from the entrance to the house, so laid out as to dis- 
play all the principal views and leading beauties of the 
place. It leaves nothing worth looking at to be seen 
from the windows, and it renders all further inspection 
from walks or gardens unnecessary. It is in itself a 
thing of primary importance. Indeed, nothing can 
rival its ambition, except, perhaps, the vanity of the 
individual to whom it owes its formation. These ap- 
proaches are often unnecessarily prolonged. We have 
seen them following the boundary of the property to a 
considerable distance from the. entrance, the only ob- 
jects between them and the public road being the park 
wall and a belt of shrubs quite insufficient to deaden 
the noise of carriages outside. In pther places they 
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may be nem^ extaending Ibr a mile or more through a 
Barrow Btripe of trees planted <m theslopiiig banks and 
Imolls, on the side of a small valley or of a wide glen 
along which the public road passes. This is, indeed, 
the favorite position of ikejme approaeh. The highest 
powers of the designer, who is rash and inexperienced 
enough to undertake the work, are called into exercise. 
Cuts, and curves, and gradients, and embankments, 
are all elaborated for the purpose of enabling the ap- 
proach to occupy the principal points of view. In the 
limited grounds no room is left ibr the formation of a 
good walk. The approach is walk, and ride, and every- 
thing. Secflusion there is none, except that the fine 
approach is not much frequented, people familiar with 
it often preferring to go by the back-way to the house. 
It is evident that in such elaborations the proprietor 
thinks more of securing the applause of strangers than 
of consulting his own comfort and convenience. He 
is content to admire and enjoy by proxy. In short, 
of all the follies committed in the laying out of country 
residences, tTie Jme approach may be allowed to wear 
the crown. 

I^ote. — ^According most heartily with our author, we 
have not a word to say at variance with his views on 
the affectation of which any one who chooses to indulge 
in the vanity of a " fine approach " may be guilty. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that in this country, all the 
elements constituting the attractions of parks and plea- 
sure-grounds are to be found ready made to our hands ; 
and they are showered around us with a profusion 
which renders a choice easy, and comparatively unex- 
pensive. It is, therefore, in a sheer wantonness of 
prodigality, and an entire absence of sound taste, that 
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he who wishes to enjoy the luxuries of a fine park, 
and its pleasure-grounds in their natural connection, 
will seek by any other process than in following out 
the agreeable natural features of the place, to create 
them into a fitness to his purpose. Bare spots may 
have to be, clothed with trees and shrubbery, unsightly 
places may have to be partially leveled, or filled, and 
waste places made verdant; but no violence to the 
prevailing features of the adjoining territory should be 
attempted. It should look, when the hand of man has 
improved it, as if nature herself might have done the 
same: that man had only washed her face, and combed 
her hair, and given her a more attractive garb. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PLEASURE-GROITNDS AND FLOWER-GARDENa 

Position of the Pleasure-grounds — Composition of the Landscape — 
Terraces — ^Walls — Grass Slopes — Shrubs on Terrace-banks — Stairs 
or Terraces — the Upper Surface of Terraces — The Flower-garden — 
Site of the Flower-garden —Ground Color — the Parterre — the ]^- 
sary — the American Garden — the Mixed Flower-garden — Artistical 
Decorations — Rockworks — Shelter of the Flower-garden — Walkn 
in the Pleasure-grounds — Formation of Lawns. 

Under the designation of pleasure-grounds or dressed 
grounds are comprehended those inclosed spaces within 
the park, and in immediate connection with the house, 
which receive regular keeping and dressing. In ordi- 
nary circumstances, their walks are cleaned and their 
lawns are cut two or three times each season, and the 
leaves which fall on them are qjeared off every winter. 
Besides the amount of labor thus bestowed on them, 
these grounds are further distinguished from the wood- 
lands of the park by the quantity of shriibs, both ever- 
green and deciduous, which they contain, and which 
make up the bulk of their underwood. 

Position of the Pleasure-grounds. — These grounds 
should be so placed as wholly or partially to surround 
the mansion-house. We would have said wholly^ were 
it not preferable that the entrance-front should be in a 
great measure open to the park. When the entrance- 
front is inclosed, it should only be for the protection of 
the gravel and lawn in the immediate vicinity of the 
4 
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ground set apart for domestic nse. We have remarked 
more fully upon this in our previous notes on the posi- 
tion of the house in the park. With such exception, 
we quite concur in the views so properly expressed in 
the text. — ^Ed. 

Composition of the Landscape. — ^The views which 
it is desirable should be possessed from the house re- 
quire a varied arrangement of the dressed grounds. 
As formerly stated, those on the drawing-room firont 
should, if possible, be the finest. Sometimes they may 
all be included in one prospect, the pleasure-grounds 
forming the foreground of the picture, and the park 
and exterior country making up the middle-groxmd 
and the distance respectively. In certain cases, the 
whole scene is necessarily confined to the pleasure- 
grounds and park, and in others entirely to the pleasure- 
grounds ; but whatever be the extent of view, on the 
proper arrangement, and on the blending of the dif- 
ferent parts of the scene, will depend the success of 
the landscape-gardener in the operations committed to 
him. It is evident that, with such diversified materials 
and appliances, a diversity of treatment will be neces- 
sary. When the middle-ground and the extreme dis- 
tance of extensive views are of a varied and interesting 
character, it is seldom expedient to introduce much 
ornament into the foreground; but if the middle-ground 
is tame and the distance iminviting, the interior should 
be made as ornamental as possible ; and the same effect 
should be aimed at when the middle distance is dis- 
figured by disagreeable objects which cannot ba wholly 
excluded or concealed. When the whole scene is 
within the park, and still more when it is wholly within 
the pleasure-groimds, it must receive the more careful 
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attention, and be so dealt with as to prodnce the best 
effect that the character of the locality will allow. 
When the views from the house are extensive, it is n&t 
needfnl that a large extent of pleasure-ground should 
be spread out before the windows. Such breadth of 
dressed ground throws back the pasture-lands of the 
park, and either conceals or renders indistinct those 
groups of living and moving objects with which it is ten- 
anted. Herds of deer or of cattle, and flocks of sheep, 
impart much animation to the scene, which should not 
be lost if it can possibly be preserved, much less should 
it be artificially excluded. The pleasure-grounds, as 
seen from the house, should be formed into lawns, 
interspersed with groups of trees and shrubs, either 
separate or combined. Flower-beds may be formed 
in spme positions, especially where the view does not 
extend into the park, and along with these a fountain 
or pond with a jet d'^eau^ or an artificial lake, may be 
introduced with good effect. Flower-beds are very 
suitable on a terrace near the house. A small flower- 
garden, in connection with a boudoir, is also appropri- 
ate; but a flower-garden on an extensive scale should 
be reserved for a separate division of the pleasure- 
grounds. In open spaces in the grounds, detached 
flower-beds appear to be objectionable, as they do not 
mass well with the other groups, as they lessen the 
breadth and interrupt the continuity of the lawns, and 
being bare except during a few months in summer, are 
but seldom in a really ornamental state. . At the same 
time, a flower-garden, in a proper situation and at a 
reasonable distance from the house, is a most desir- 
able object of interest, inviting "frequent visits and 
affording agreeable widks; and, indeed, extensive 
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pleasore-groundB can scarcely bo deemed complete 
without one. 

*Note. — In the composition of the landscape, every 
agreeable object which the eye can reach should be 
embraced. A range of far-off hills or mountains, or a 
single bold peak of either, even if a partial cutting 
away of the park forest be necessary to reach the view, 
will add greatly to the interest of the scenery. An 
expanse of water, bounding the vision in the distance, 
gives a grandeur of expression second only to moun- 
tains, and when coupled together, like a high prom- 
ontory shelving down into a broad lake, a wide bay, * 
or the open sea, or a range of mountain beyond the 
water, they form the most perfect combination of 
boundary to the landscape. 

In all cases where the park proper approaches the 
house, nothing, after the due disposition of trees with 
their intermediate vistas and glades of open grass, adds 
so much spirit, life and character, as herds of cattle, 
and flocks of sheep. Deer we exclude from American 
parks, as being too expensive and ungovernable within 
such inclosm'es as we can usually afford. They may 
be kept in narrow grounds secured by high walls, or 
fences ; but the scantiness of such arrangement would 
detract from the effect which animals of that character 
are intended to produce. A wide scope, and a fi-ee 
range are required by all semi-wild animals, and with- 
out them their appropriate interest is altogether want- 
ing. A herd of short-homed cattle, in their imposing 
massive forms, and beautiiully intermingling colors; 
or a group of clean-limbed Devons, with skins of deep 
mahogany hue, and graceful contour of body, will throw 
a pictm-esque beauty over the grounds that nothing 
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else can equal ; while scattering flocks of the dark-faced 
southdown, or the white-bodied, broader form of the 
long-wooled sheep, quietly nibbling on the knolls, or 
reposing in the shades, will fill up a picture of perfect 
repose. Or, if a sheet, or stream of water lie within 
the park, in the absence of the swan, the white or 
brown China, or the great African goose, with their 
high curving necks, and clarion cry, are objects of 
charming interest, as they sit or swim gracefully upon 
its surface. Indeed, no park scenery can be complete 
without choice cattle and sheep ; and where water is 
added, its web-footed tenants, to enliven its presence. 
Such are the objects which give life and interest to the 
park and pleasure-ground. The common, ill-bred cat- 
tle, sheep, and geese of the country, give no ornament 
to any highly-kept ground. — ^Ed. 

Terkac^. — ^When well arranged and adapted to the 
character of the locality, terraces are excellent and 
highly ornamental accompaniments to the mansion- 
house. As seen externally, there are few objects which 
add so much dignity to the house, as they form a fine 
outwork and extended basement, and impart a stately 
effect and an imposing breadth to the whole group of 
buildings. They also afford an admirable outset to 
the work of decoration in the vicinity, and serve to 
connect the house and the grounds in a manner which 
could hardly be accomplished by a lawn, ' however 
highly ornamented. Internally, they may be made a 
good architectural foreground to the scenery as viewed 
from the house. They may also be used to conceal a 
one-sided slope, or a twist in the ground, which may 
have a disagreeable effect as seen from the windows. 
To a house situated near a steep, abrupt^ declivity, 
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terraces with suitable walls may be not only ornamental, 
but almost indispensable to the protection of the in- 
mates when walking in that part of the grounds. With- 
out them, indeed, in such situations, scarcely any thing 
in the way of ornament or convenience can be effected. 
The adoptiom-of terraces should be suggested by the 
natnre of the ground and the character of the house, 
rather than by any considerations immediately con- 
nected with themselves. Nothing is worse than a 
terrace out of place. We generally do not expect to 
find them on very flat surfaces, although, in certain 
circumstances, a single terrace of low elevation has a 
good effect. On slight, declivities, two or three feet of 
descent will afford a suitable opportunity for intro- 
ducing this species of ornament. Where there is no 
slope, the terrace may nevertheless be introduced by 
raising the base of the house sufficiently at its fii'st 
erection, and then by carrying the earth that is neces- 
sary for the embankment. Where there can be only 
a small breadth of dressed grounds between the house 
and the park, the terrace wall may form the fence of 
these grounds, and may be more in keeping with the 
house than one of a lighter construction. The most 
important position of the terrace is on the drawing- 
room front ; but it is not necessarily confined to that, 
as it may be extended along the ends of the house, 
and even of the offices, if these latter touch the side of 
the dressed grounds. Terraces should be considered 
architectural formations of the grounds : as such, their 
leading lines should be level, whether they are bounded 
by walls or by banks ; and these lines should also be 
parallel, and especially when there are more than one 
terrace on the same slope. The upper surfaces, too. 
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Bhonld be strictlj parallel in their planes : an j deyia^bn 
in this respect gives the whole a twisted appearance, 
and suggests the idea of their having been executed 
by incompetent workmen. There are sundry points 
connected with terraces, such as the breadth of dieir 
platforms, their height, the number on the same de* 
clivity, their junction with the natural banks into which 
they may run, the angles of inclination when they are 
sloped, and various other matters, respecting which no 
general precepts can be given that would be applicable 
in all cases. Hiese must be determined by careful study 
on the spot, and repeated consultation of the eye. We 
may remark, however, that the length of a terrace is 
always a more important property than its breadth. A 
broad terrace, indeed ; is always desirable, but unless 
it is more or less elongated, it will seem to degenerate 
into a broad platform. The latter form, however, 
when it is avowedly such, and does not pretend to the 
usual character of a terrace, is not an inferior arrange- 
ment, and may be made an object of considerable 
interest. 

Tebrace Wai.ls. — ^These are retaining walls, either 
with a cope brought up to the level of the platform, or 
with a parapet or balustrade rising above the surface 
of the terrace. In either case, their main use being to 
support the mass of earth behind them, they seldom 
admit of much variety or ornament in their construc- 
tion, except when the architecture of the house requires 
a decorated parapet or balustrade. A low terrace, 
unless in peculiar circumstances, scarcely calls for 
either; but when the retaining wall is high, a parapet 
is indispensable for th6 protection of pei*8ons walking 
on the platform. The best substitute for a parapet is 
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a low, broad hedge, or a border of sbrubs formed along 
tbe edge of the terrace : in some cases the border may 
be shaped into a sloping bank of considerable breadth, 
and the height of the wall proportionally reduced. The 
nnion, in the same terrace, of the retaining wall and 
the sloping grass bank, seldom produces a good effect. 
Their most suitable combination is when the wall is 
made to support the lower portion of the bank ; but 
when this plan is adopted, neither the wall nor the 
bank should be high. Eegularly sloped grass banks, 
surmounted by a parapet, have a peculiarly incon- 
gruous appearance : the walls or parapets look as if 
they wanted a base, and the banks seem to have been 
piled up against the lower parts of the walls to hide 
detb^mities. As the parapets appear to rest on the 
edge of a sloping surface, they present the very image 
of instability ; besides, on the top of a grass bank they 
are not ordinarily required for protection, nor, indeed, 
for any useful purpose. In short, they are altogether 
in bad taste. , 

Note. — In the severer latitudes of our northern 
states, terraces should be cautiously attempted, and 
adopted only after mature deliberation. In loose soils, 
terrace slopes should lie at easy angles when grassed 
over, and secured with heavy walls when uprightly 
faced. Except in precipitous grounds, the formation 
of terraces to any extent cannot be highly recom- 
mended. Flooding rains tear them, and deep frosts 
heave them out of place. It is evident our author is 
not passionately in love with them, even in the less 
frosty climate of Britain. — ^Ed. 

Gbass Slopes. — Terraces are often faced with grass 
slopes instead of walls ; and tiiough tbe resulting effect 
4* 
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is inferior, these slopes are very suitable for places 
where a plain style of deeoration is required, and par- 
ticularly at a distance from the mansion-house, as on 
the sides of bowling-greens or in flower-gardens, and 
in the more remote parts of the pleasure-grounds. It 
must be admitted that a terrace with a regularly formed 
grass bank of considerable depth has mostly a bad ap- 
pearance. This arises partly from its surface being 
so plain as to have no variety, and partly from the 
absence of a diversity in light and shade, particularly 
in those slopes which face toward the south. A long, 
natural slope of grass is often very beautiful ; but, on 
examination, it will be found that it is free from that 
dead, mechanical uniformity common in ai*tificial 
works. Perhaps, however, light has the greatest in- 
fluence in this respect — a fact very much overlooked 
in landscape-gardening. The surface of the slope is 
turned up toward the light ; and so it wants that va- 
riety of shade which even 3 plain wall exhibits at dif- 
ferent periods of the day. Accordingly it is found 
that, when facing the north, and in an inferior degree 
when facing the east and west, these grass slopes are 
always more effective than when turned to the south, 
for in this last position they are seldom seen in shade, 
and consequently have a bare and bald effect. Never- 
theless, a long, deep, grassy slope, closely shaven and 
neatly kept, is always popular, however ineffective it 
may be' in the eye of refined taste. There are some 
means of relieving its monotony, which we shall indi- 
cate in the following paragraphs. — Ed. 

Shrubs on Terrace Banks. — Long, bare slopes, and 
particularly when there are irregularities of surface 
which could be removed only with great labor and 
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e^{)ense, should be wholly or partially covered with 
shrubs. When there is a considerable height of bank 
and breadth of slope, several effective terraces may be 
formed along the bank with walls, borders, and walks, 
and intermediate slopes planted with laurels, constantly 
kept down by pruning to the height of two or three 
feet. The interest and variety of these ten^aces are 
increased by scattering over them a few ornamental 
trees and shrubs, which may be allowed to assume 
their natural form, but should not be introduced in 
such numbers, or be permitted to grow to such a 
magnitude, as to injure the low shrubs. These banks 
of low evergreens are more suited for southern slopes 
than grass is, as they are more permanently evergreen, 
and, from their greater intricacy, have more variety 
of light and shade than a closely-mown surface of 
grass can have. 

Stairs on Terbaoes. — Flights of steps form an ex- 
cellent means of decorating terraces. When connected 
with walls, they are susceptible of a considerable 
degree of ornament. Stairs on grass slopes afford less 
scope for decoration ; vases placed on their sides may 
be deemed the most proper objects for this purpose. 
Stairs should be placed at the ends of terraces, as well 
as at their centers ; they may be omitted in the latter 
position, but if they are only found there, they have a 
sensible effect in diminishing the appearance of length 
in the terraces, by dividing them into halves. Prop- 
erly, stairs should be in connection with walks, but 
they may sometimes be introduced without the latter. 
In either case, when there is more than one tier of 
terraces, the flights of stairs should be successively 
carried from the top to the bottom of the whole 
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series. Anj thing short of this prodooes an un- 
comfortable feeling, as if some of the flights of stairs 
had been misplaced through perversity, or lost by 
mistake. 

sNoie. — ^We can imagine various more important 
objects on which the same amonnt of money can be 
expended, in ornamenting parks, or pleaenre-grouinlB, 
than stairs connected with terraces. That now and 
then such things may be necessary, and even orna- 
mental, is probable ; but wherever they — terraces and 
stairs, alike — can be avoided, their omission should 
be no source of regret. They are expensive to make, 
at the first, and are perpetually getting out of place, 
in our frosty winters, afterward. — Ed. 

TJppEB Surfaces of Tebbaoes* — ^We shall suppose 
that the architectural variety of terrace has been prop- 
erly copstructed, with a good wall in front, and a broad 
level above; the latter should be traversed by two 
spacious walks, — one near the house, and the other 
along the wall. The intermediate space is to be occu- 
pied with flower-beds cut out of grass, or placed in 
gravel, with box or stone edgings. Foxmtains, dials, 
vases, and other architectural ornaments, may be in- 
troduced with excellent effect. These may compose 
groups of themselves, or be made the centers of differ- 
ent groups of flower-beds. The character and arrange- 
ment of these objects should be in keeping with the 
style of the buildings around. Iti the case of terraces 
faced with grass slopes, the walks should be arranged 
as in the other variety. The flower-beds should be 
laid out in grass plots, or with broad verges, or with 
raised stone edgings round the %ure6 cut in the grass. 
Small gravel walks, with box edgings, do not suit this 
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•tjrle of terrace. Stone blocks sapporting vases may 
be ranged along the tops of the banks, and also laurels 
grown in boxes, and trained to represent the orange- 
trees used for this purpose on the continent. The 
other processes of ornament are much the same as 
those referred to above, only, perhaps, they should be 
carried out in a plainer and lighter style. 

Thk Floweb-gabden. — Among the most impor- 
tant and interesting portions of the pleasure^rounds 
is the flower garden, when the place is extensive 
enough to afford room for its being formed into a 
separate department In small residences, the whole 
of the flower-garden may be close to the house ; but 
in those of considerable magnitude, it is always desir- 
able that it should occupy a distinct sectioif of the 
dressed grounds. In both cases, care should be taken 
to bring it into harmony with the general scenery, of 
which, indeed, it should form a constituent, though a 
more highly and minutely-flnished part. On this 
account, the principles which regulate the formation 
of the dressed grounds generally, should also be held 
as applicable, with slight modifications, to the flower- 
garden. That garden, whether geometrical or other- 
wise, should be so arranged as not only to compose an 
effective whole, but also to exhibit such secondary and 
minor grouping as will produce good individual groups 
in its divisional sections^ when these are seen in posi- 
tions from which the whole cannot be comprehended. 
From want of conformity with this principle, flower- 
gardens have sometimes a fine effect when seen from 
one or two leading points of view; but when examined 
in detail, they lose all their interest, except what arises 
fircnn individual plants^ or masses of flowers and shrubs. 
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Efiective secondary and minor grouping not only adds 
to the beauty of fine plants, but very much improves 
the appearance of those which scarcely deserve that 
name. 

SrrB OF THE Floweb-gabdbn. — Convenience of 
access requires that the flower-garden should be at no 
great distance from the house. It may be separated 
from the other grounds by trees and shrubs, and if the 
kitchen-gardens are not remote, it may take an inter- 
mediate position between these and the house. The 
site should be warm, sunny and dry, and well shel- 
tered, though not shaded. It should be remembered 
that the beauty of the flower-garden arises more from 
its graceful arrangement and superior culture, than 
from fine views existing without its boundary. Such 
views, then, are not necessary to complete it, and a 
seeking after them may deprive the garden of that 
shelter which is absolutely indispensable to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of fine plants. This circumstance 
should be kept in mind, both in the selection of the 
site, and in the laying out of the component parts. 

The Ground Color of the flower-garden, and of 
its walks, has a considerable influence on the effect of 
its arrangements, and, as it varies, sometimes leads to 
the adoption of different styles of gardening. Inde- 
pendently of the plants, there may be said to be only 
three main varieties of ground-coloring in flower-gar- 
dens, viz: the green of the grassy turf, the black or 
dark brown of the cultivated soil, and the tints of the 
gravel, varying in particular cases from bright brown 
to bluish gray; and the extent to which each of these 
colors is visible, either apart or in combination, gives 
a distinct expression to the whole scene* The flower- 
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garden may be formed Trith walks, borders, and 
flower-plots, without any intermingling of grass turf, 
and, if well laid out, and kept in good order, it has, 
in summer and autumn, when the ground is covered 
with plants, a rich and varied effect ; but at other sea- 
sons it has abare and stripped appearance, and, pre- 
senting little else than the somber hue of the naked 
ground, exhibits scarcely aught that can interest or 
attract. On the other hand, a flower-garden formed 
on a ground- work of grass lawn, with walks and bor- 
ders well arranged and attended to, has at all seasons 
a clothed effect ; and though in winter the grass has a 
less lively tint, yet it still looks -like a carpeted apart- 
ment with some of its more showy decorations awant- 
ing. The flower-garden without grass is, then, like a 
house which has not only lost its carpets, but nearly 
its whole furniture. We do not wish unduly to depr^ 
ciate the one style' of garden, and to exalt the other 
beyond its merits. In the garden composed entirely 
of walks, and borders, and flower-plots, a much greater 
number and variety of plants may be grown, and very 
beautiful scenes may be produced by means of these, 
together with flowering shrubs and evergreens. But 
the grass flower-garden, from the simplicity and quiet 
repose of its well-arranged lawns, has a much finer 
effect at all seasons. The color of the walks, taken in 
connection with their number and breadth, produces 
an effect, more or less marked, on the flower-garden. 
Dark, dingy colors, on the one hand, and bright, glar- 
ing tints, on the other, are equally to be avoided ; those 
of a warm shade, such as light sienna — perhaps the 
finest of all — should be chosen, when they can be 
had. The reddish yellow of the Kensington gravel 
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has deeervedly made it a fitvorite. In the small divi- 
sional walks in the flower-garden, a variety of tints 
may be introduced; but violent contrasts should be 
avoided, and in the larger walks a more uniform color 
ought to be maintained, as contributing to the best 
general effect. 

Thb Pabtebbb, both ancient and modem, may be 
described as a geometrical flower-garden, laid out on a 
flat surface, and, in addition to its furniture of plants, 
adorned with a variety of artistical objects suited to 
its style and character. The most proper site for a 
parterre is the platform of a terrace, or some lower 
level, on which its whole arrangement can easily be 
seen at once from an adjacent elevated position. Un- 
less it is placed on such a site, the effect of its numer- 
ous figures will be in a great measure lost, and it will 
appear more a piece of entangled complication, than 
a well-ordered and nicely-balanced geometrical design, 
which, from its very nature, it is intended, and there- 
fore ought to be. The ancient parterre frequently cov- 
ered a large surface. It had its divisional sections so 
arranged that one side or end was made the exact 
counterpart of the other, and all its alleys and flour- 
ishes were repeated with the utmost precision. Some 
of the sections were large and plain, and were intended 
for the reception of plants ; while others were cut into 
an infinite variety of shapes and traceries, in which 
the edgings, the color of the soil and sand with which 
the compartments were filled, and the tints of the 
alleys by which they were surrounded, all went to 
jnake up the general picture. The inherent sameness 
of this style of gardening no doubt led to these extrav- 
agant attempts at intricacy; and the same result was 
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aided by the oomparatiYe paucity of fine plants which 
existed when parterres were introduced. Some at- 
tempts have been recently made to revive this style 
in its original perfection; but when it is considered 
how difficult it is to adapt designs, intended for spaces 
of six or eight acres, to pieces of ground about one- 
eighth of that size, we cannot be surprised that they 
have uniformly failed. Besides, the ancient style is 
entirely out of harmony with the modern taste in re- 
lation to all the other component parts of a country 
residence. We might as well propose to convert a 
modem drawing-room, with all its elegances, into a 
baronial hall of the iBfteenth century. The modern 
parterre is not quite so complicated in its figures, even 
when cut out of turf, in which case it is most akin to 
that of the ancient forms. When formed of borders, 
with box or other edgings, it is intended to be filled 
with plants, and may be made a place of considerable 
beauty. In its geometrical forms it still requires as 
nice adjustment as ever; but the interest is not now 
made to center wholly, or in great part, in its con- 
figurations and traceries. The principal aim of such 
scenes should be, not the display of the artist's ill- 
directed ingenuity, but the exhibition of fine plants, 
which, in their present numbers and beauty, afibrd 
abundant materials for the adornment of flower-gar- 
dens. Annuals and green-house plants are chiefly 
required for the summer and autumn decoration of 
parterres ; but a supply of evergreens and vemalplants 
Bhould be kept in pots, to fill up the vacant beds in 
wiijter and spring. A due attention to these expedi- 
ents will maintain in the parterre a permanently • 
clothed appearance, and will preclude that bare and 
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tminviting aspect which it would otilierwise pres^it at 
certain seasons. 

Thb Eosaby is one of the departments of the 
flower-garden, deriving its name from the beautiful 
flower to whose culture it is specially devoted, and, as 
such, possessing much interest and beauty. Of late 
years, it has deservedly received increased attention 
and favor. We would not, indeed, banish the rose- 
border, the tree or pillair roses, and the rose treillage, 
from the terrace or flower-garden ; but we cannot help 
viewing a distinct and elegant "garden of roses" as 
not the least interesting addition that can be made to 
pleasure-grounds. The number and variety of fine 
roses now in cultivation seem to demand a separate 
locality, and as there are many autumnal flowering 
kinds, the season of bloom may be prolonged from 
the middle of June to the early frosts of winter. . The 
rosary requires a good, strong, loamy or clayey soil, 
over a dry subsoil, and a sunny and sheltered site. It 
may either occupy a section of the flower-gard^i, 
properly so called, or may find a place on some warm 
lawn in the dressed grounds. In botli cases, it must 
have an inclosure sufficient to exclude rabbits and 
hares; but the external treillage- work used for that 
purpose may be made to conduce to the decoration of 
a lawn. Internally, it is generally laid out somewhat 
in the geometrical parterre style, but there is no abso- 
lute necessity for these forms. It may also be com- 
posed of beds in grass, with suitable gravel walks, or 
of borders and walks without grass, as may be best 
adapted to the site, or most agreeable to the taste of 
. the proprietor. 

Note. — Amid all the flowers which beautify and 
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enliven the earth, m sweetneds, purity, and fragrance, 
none can approach the rose. The most pains-taking 
labors of the naturalist, and the skillfulest combina- 
tions of the botanist in hybridizing and perfecting the 
finest of all other flowers, have never yet produced a 
rival to its simple, stainless beauty. No place can 
be complete without its "rosary," gracefully disposed 
and highly cultivated. We commend it, as one of the 
most grateful objects of attention, to the female in- 
mates of the dwelling. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark, that the rosary should be within the imme- 
diate view of the windows of the best and most fre- 
quented apartments of the house. — ^Ed. 

The American Gabden is another special depart- 
ment of the flower-garden, and is consecrated to the 
growth of those shrubs and other flowering plants 
which thrive best in a peaty soil. It by no means 
holds good that all these plants are natives of America, 
though undoubtedly the greater part of them come 
irora that continent. We refer to the rhododendrons, 
azaleas, kalmias, andromedas, etc., which, growing 
spontaneously in the temperate regions of both the old 
continent and the new, and being sufficiently hardy 
to endure the climate of Great Britain, contribute 
very largely to* the beauty of our gardens and dressed 
grounds. It is desirable that they should have a sep- 
arate department allotted to them; but they should 
not be confined to it, for they may be scattered through- 
out all the shrubberies in the place. When in a dis- 
tinct locality, and well arranged, the American garden 
may be made the most permanently evergreen portion 
of the grounds, and therefore may not inaptly be de- 
nominated the Pleasure-ground Winter Garden. As 
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such, it should contain glazed Btructnres, in which the 
heaths of the Cape, the rhododendrons of India, and 
the azaleas of China, may find a climate and receive 
a culture suited to their natural habits. Manj plants 
in the American garden do not necessarily require a 
moist peat soil ; they may be grown to great perfection 
in a healthy sand, in a sandy loam, or sandy clay, or 
in a vegetable earth composed of the decayed leaves 
of trees. They do not thrive in common garden-soil. 
The American garden may be either a section of the 
flower garden, or may be formed in some detached 
spot on one of the lawns. If the site is naturally suited 
for this class of plants, some expense may be saved 
in the formation of a proper soil. '^Portions of the 
site may be slightly shaded with advantage, but should 
not, at least in the northern parts of the island, be 
naturally damp. The hybrid rhododendrons, which 
have been raised from the tree rhododendrons of India, 
though not quite hardy in many localities, may yet be 
grown very generally, if planted in warm and shel- 
tered positions. As these varieties bloom late in 
spring and early in summer, their flowers attain a 
greater beauty if their flower-buds are protected from 
the vernal frosts by some temporary awning or light 
glass covering. Happily^ many new and hardier sorts 
are now introduced every year. — American garden^ 
assume a variety of forms. They may be formed 
either with small intervening lawns or without them. 
They are generally laid out on grass ; but as the plants 
they contain are mostly evergreens, that ground- 
work is not so necessary as in the rosary and flower- 
garden. 
JV^ote.— The "American'' garden is ours, of course, 
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and we need Vittie foreign inBtruction as to the yarie- 
ties of plants with which to embellish it In the com- 
bination and arrangement of the various trees, shrubs, 
and flowers with which it is planted, the same direc- 
tions will apply that govern the other garden grounds. 
Yet, in the soils most congenial to the field or forest 
shrubbery that may be introduced, their favorite local- 
ities should be consulted, and peaty, sandy, or loamy 
earths provided, as may be required. For detailed 
instruction in these, American authorities are the 
safest guides. — ^Ed. 

The Mixed Flower-garden is one in which the 
above-mentioned special departments are not kept dis- 
tinct, but in which the inmates of the parterre, the 
rosary, the American garden, and other classes of 
flowers and shmbs, are all mingled together in agree- 
able variety. To these may be added a number of 
artistical decorations. It is certainly the most effec- 
tive arrangement, when all seasons are taken into con- 
sideration. When laid out in a superior style, it 
should be made the most highly-decorated scene con- 
nected with the residence, whether its place is imme- 
diately adjacent to the mansion or is withdrawn into 
a more remote division of the pleasure-ground. In a 
work like the present, we cannot offer definite plans 
for this species of flower-garden; indeed, these plans 
may be as varied and numerous as the diversified cir- 
cumstances of places or the varying tastes of different 
proprietQrs. We may remark, however, that the liv- 
ing occupants of the mixed flower-garden should be so 
arranged, that while they fill certain grouped beds 
with annuals, green-house plants, and roses, they 
should be so placed as not to detract from the general 
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effect of the scene when their respective beds are 
empty, or when the plants are small or in a state of 
decay. Grass is the most suitable groundwork for 
gardens of this description ; but some of its groups of 
flower-beds may be intersected by walks bordered 
with edgings of box jot low flowers ; and this, by in- 
creasing the variety, will add to the general effect. 
Terraces are admissible only when consistent with the 
natural form of the ground. They should be con- 
nected with the conservatories, or other plant-houses, 
when these structures are erected in the flower-garden, 
and in that case they may be faced with walls, and 
may receive considerable architectural decoration. 
Apart from such associations, they are better formed 
with grass slopes. Both forms afford good points for 
viewing the riches of Flora spread out below. Foun- 
tains, pieces of water, dials, vases, etc., may also be 
introduced, either grouped together, or made the cen- 
ters of figures or clusters of figures allotted to the 
growth of flowering plants and shrubs. Some of these 
means of ornament demand a separate and more de- 
tailed notice. 

Aetistioal Decorations. — ^ Vases and statuary form 
admirable ornaments of flower-gardens, when fine in 
themselves and when well arranged; but the latter 
condition is somewhat difficult to ftilfill, and therefore 
requires attentive and tasteful management. Vases 
are more adapted to geometrical arrangements. They 
are peculiarly well suited for terraces, on whijch, how- 
ever, they should harmonize with the architectural 
forms of surrounding objects. They may be placed 
either singly, or with groups of flower-beds, in the 
more irregular styles of designing. The employment 
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of Btatnary in flower-gardens and dressed .grounds is 
a much more difficult subject. It must be owned that, 
in this coimtry, it has seldom a very satisfactory effect, 
partly from the severity of our climate, and partly 
from the want of those associations with antiquities 
and architecture which make Italy, as it were, the 
native home of statues. To our taste, scarcely any 
thing seems more uncomfortably out of place than 
black or white painted figures peeping forth from a 
group or mass of shrubs. Indeed, the less that is seen 
of them in such circumstances, the better; and they 
would be often well away altogether. Statues should 
always be in connection with architecture; on ter- 
races they may be appropriately introduced, along 
with fountains, as the centers of primary or secondary 
groups of flower-beds. We should hesitate to distrib- 
ute^em singly throughout the grounds, unless the 
whlOTr place has a more architectural complexion than 
is common in this country. 

Note, — The good sense of our author, in excluding 
ordinary statuary from ornamental pounds, is to be 
commended. It certainly has little fitness to an Amer- 
ican climate. Vases are appropriate when properly 
disposed. Earthen vases should be taken under shel- 
ter in winter, as the frosts will spoil them ; and iron 
ones, in imitation, protected against filling with water. 
All vases, indeed, should have a hole in the bottom, 
to pass off the water that may fall into them. They 
may be corked, when required to hold water or earth 
for the preservation or gfx)wth of flowers or plants. 
Vases are both 'classic and picturesque ornaments to 
buildings and grounds, when in keeping with the 
architecture (rf the place ; but they are chiefly suited 
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to the different yarieties of die Italian Btjle of bnild- 
ings. — Ed. 

BooKwoBKs are pleasing objects, when well exe- 
cuted ; but they should hardly be introduced, except 
in places whfere their position indicates that something 
of the kind is not unnatural — that the rock projects 
inartificially through the ground, or that it may have 
been laid bare by some needful excavation. The ma- 
terials of rockworks should not be altogether foreign 
to the geology of the district ; or, if they are so, their 
natural stratification should be imitated as well as 
possible, as, indeed, it ought to be in all cases; for 
this, if skillfully done, will take oiF much from their 
a^ificial appearance. It is a common, but a very 
great error, to construct them of all the curious, rug- 
ged, weather-eaten, or water-worn stones that can be 
collected from the sea-shore or the bed of a river. 
How such conglomerations should have ever been 
imagined to be like actual rocks, it is difficult to ima- 
gine.. The slag of glass-houses, and the scoriae of 
blast-furnaces, may be described to be materials quite 
detestable— ugly in themselves, and unpropitious to 
the unhappy plants which grow on them. We would 
not have a rockwork a sort of out-of-doors mineralog- 
ical museum, though some variety of stones is not 
objectionable. One representing various geological 
formations is more worthy of approbation, as it may 
be made interesting and instructive in itself, as well 
as ornamental to the grounds. If expense is to be 
incurred, it is better that it should be laid out in this 
way, than that it should be lavished on the purchase 
or collection of mere curiosities. It may be added, 
that for the construction oi a rockwork,. even of 
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considerable size, a great amount of stones is not 
necessary. Most of its interior may be* of earth ; and 
to produce a snflScient illusion, it may be enough to 
Btud some portions of the surface with stones. In a 
few years, the growth of plants and low shrubs placed 
on it will conceal apparent defects. 

Note, — The only " rockwork " an American should 
care to introduce into his grounds, is that which nature 
has placed upon them; and such, agreeably located, 
may be made decidedly ornamental when partially 
clothed with creeping vines and shrubbery. In 
grounds naturally rocky — that is, in ledges and 
masses, as distinguished from lands where the stones 
lie in loose flats, or boulders — a sufficient amount of 
rock should be retained to preserve the character of 
the grounds in consistency with the geological surface 
of the surrounding country. They are a natural fea- 
ture of the place, and natural features, not unpleasing 
in themselves, should always be preserved as a char- 
acteristic of the locality. — Ed. 

Shelteb of the Flower-garden. — ^It has already 
been remarked, that to the flower-garden proper shel- 
ter is indispensable. In providing this needful pro- 
tection, most people plant an indiscriminate mass of 
trees and shrubs, without regard to individual efiect 
or botanical classification. • We humbly think that 
this is the part of the ground in which something like 
a scientific character in the disposition of the trees 
and shrubs is most suitable. Without carrying this 
to such pedantic extremes as some do, we should be 
inclined to arrange the trees mostly according to their 
genera and natural orders. Beginning at some con- 
venient point, as with TUAa^ (lime^ the planter might 
6 
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continue with ^cer^ (maple and eycamore,) .^cvhis^ 
(horse-chestnut,) Fraxinits^ (ash,) Quercus^ (oak,) Pi- 
mc8y (pine,) and with various other families. When 
the number of hardy species is small, seveitil genera 
may be collected into one clump ; but when the kinds 
are numerous, as in Quercus and Pinus^ several groups 
may be formed of one family. The dwarf species 
will take their places in front of the others. For low 
trees or shrubs, to fill up the margin of the taller 
masses, we should employ the more showy species and 
varieties of Magnolia^ Cytisfus^ Cratcegus^ Arlmtus^ 
Rhododendron^ Azalea^ and others of the numerous 
flowering shrubs and low trees procurable from nurse- 
ries. Along with these should be planted a quantity 
of yews, hollies, and laurels, to form masses and 
underwood. 

Note, — ^|n most parts of the United States, limes, 
maples, horse-chestnuts, ashs, oaks, and pines grow 
too large, and create too much shade, when used for 
shelters to the flower-garden. Besides this, their roots 
extend so far as to rob the gai-den plants of their nutri- 
ment, which can only be prevented by a deep, open 
ditch between the line of trees and the garden grounds ; 
and such a ditch is unsightly. Shrubbery of tall 
growth is better; which may be composed of ever- 
greens, like the rhododendron, or the privet, which is 
perfectly hardy in our climate, and other shrubs easily 
procured in the vicinity of almost every garden. In 
the arrangement of these, if shrubs of different variety 
and size are used, the taller should stand in the rear, 
while the smaller should take the front position, and 
the whole bank of protecting shrubbery rise, amphi- 
theater-like, from the garden, tliat the eye may rest 
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upon a continnoiis and unbroken line of verdure. The 
effect of such arrangement is harmonious and beauti- 
ful.— Ed. 

Pl^AimNG IN THE PlEASTTBE-OBOUNDS GeNEBALLY. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of the dressed 
grounds in immediate connection with the mansion- 
house ; but our remarks may, with some modification, 
be extended to the whole pleasui-e-grounds. The in- 
termixture of lawns, and of groups of shrubs and 
trees, must be carried throughout. American and 
other flowering shrubs may be sprinkled along the 
edges of the lawns and openings. In some places the' 
trees may assume the character of woods, with masses 
of evergreens in the way of underwoods; in other 
places, the lower growths should only form occasional 
thickenings among the taller trees. This variety of 
scenery may be improved and enhanced by the inter- 
est derivable from the trees themselves. Not to repeat 
what has been said above, about combining the natu- 
ral families in the vicinity of the flower-garden — 
though it is obvious that the principles there recom- 
mended may be brought into operation in any part of 
the pleasure-grounds — we may point to the striking 
effect produced by certain exotic trees, when near the 
eye of an intelligent observer. At a distance, and 
viewed in a line perpendicular to its direction, a mass 
of beeches may not seem to differ much from other 
deciduous trees ; but the result is otherwise, when the 
eye is sufficiently close to the objects to discern their 
kinds, or when their peculiar forms stand out in strong 
relief. On this principle, the conspicuous, or what 
may be. called the starmg trees, should be mostly of 
the rarer species, and of the more uncommon forms. 
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Probably some of our readers maj remember the use 
which Martin, the paintar, makes of the cedar of Leb- 
anon, in his Illustrations of Paradise Lost. In the 
same way attention may be directed to the tnlip-tree, 
the weeping birch, the purple beech, the deodar cedar, 
the araucaria, and many others which will readily sug- 
gest themselves to amateurs in arborieultnre. Of 
course, it is not intended that such stunted curiosities 
as may be necessary in botanic gardens, should be 
thrust forward into undeserved notice; but where 
rarity of occurrence, or quaintness of structure, is 
combined with beauty or vigor of growth, these quali- 
ties should always be taken advantage of Ihe reader 
will find this subject pursued at greater length in a 
subsequent chapter. 

Walks in the Pleasure-geounds- — Certain leading 
walks are required in the grounds attached to a coun- 
try residence. One or more passing from the mansion- 
house through the pleasure-grounds, will be found 
necessary. Another, proceeding from the drawing- 
room frcmt, or principal terrace, may direct its course 
to the flower-garden, the kitchen-garden, or other ob- 
jects of interest. These walks should also lead to the 
places from which the finest views are seen. For pur- 
poses of recreation, and the proper exhibition of the 
grounds, a variety of secondary walks are needful. As 
a generad rule, it may be noted that all narrow walks 
should be avoided. On all walks in pleasure-grounds, 
three persons, at least, should be able to walk abreast, 
a qualification which will require them to be at least 
sev^i feet wide. When narrower than this mark, 
walks produce an unsociable disjunction of a party, 
and mar that conversational enjoyment which is one 
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of the main charms of such scenes. Short and fre- 
quent zigzags in the line of walks should be avoided, 
as they not only look ill, but also require a continual 
twisting and turning, to the utter interruption of easy 
and meditative walking. Walks, and especially the 
leading ones on terraces and in the dressed grounds, 
ought to be very carefully and efficiently constructed, 
otherwise they can not be expected to be firm, dry, 
and comfortable at all seasons. They should be bot- 
tomed with from four to six inches of hand-packed 
stones or old bricks, broken small on the top, or 
blinded with land gravel, small flints, or fine road- 
metal, and then covered with from three to four inches 
of gravel. Pit gravel, as binding most readily, is the 
most suitable for making a firm walk ; and therefore, 
when it is to be had in sufficient quantity and of a 
proper quality, it should be used in preference to other 
kinds. Sea and river gravel do not bind so well, from 
lack of earthy matter ; and therefore, when employed 
for the first three inches, it should receive a slight ad- 
mixture of earthy sand, or ashes, or rotten rock ; and 
after this layer has been made firm by rolling, it should 
receive a thin coating of the water-carried gravel. 
Walks should be made foil, with a slight rounding in 
the center, amounting to from one-eighth to three- 
eighths of an inch to the foot of breadth; more than 
this makes them unpleasant to walk on. Small drains 
along the edges of the walks are needfol, especially 
when the surface of the ground slopes toward them. 
On inclined ground they should be furnished with 
gratings, to pass the water into the drains, and to pre- 
vent it from forrowing the gravel. Various substances 
have been used to bind the surfaces of walks, and to 
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give them the appearance of pavement, such as Eo- 
man cement and coal tar ; the latter, when mixed with 
gravel, composes a hard, firm, smooth suiface, but the 
resulting color is not agreeable. The favorite hue of 
gravel is yellow or light sienna; these have a warmth 
and richness of effect which are never to be found in 
any dull or dark-colored variety. On the other hand, 
shell gravel, though clean, is too light and glaring, 
particularly in sunshine. The edging of walks should 
always be low ; a deep border of grass is unsightly, 
and seems to indicate careless keeping. Box edgings 
should also be small and low. The only allowable 
deviation from this rule occurs in the high edgings 
necessary to mark the figures of a parterre. 

li'ote. — As we have before remarked, walks are ex- 
ceedingly expensive in their construction, and subse- 
quent care, as, without nice keeping, they are anything 
but ornamental to the grounds. For ordinary pur- 
poses, therefore, the fewer of them, the better. Yet, 
let these few be what walks should be — substantial, 
and to the purpose. Walks, for pedestrian use, should 
be chiefly confined to the pleasure-grounds immedi- 
ately about the dwelling. When extended into the 
park, they detract from its character of extent, and 
dignity; and if intended to be nicely kept, are fre- 
quently disturbed and profaned by the annoyance of 
the cattle. Unless for a secluded path, to steal away on 
to some sequestered spot, the roads for driving should 
only occupy the park, and the " paths " need be but 
trodden footways, like an "Indian trail," threading its 
most sheltered and unfrequented parts. — Ed. 

The Formation of Lawns. — A fine sward of grass 
is of great moment, particularly in terraces, flower- 
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gardens, and bowling-greens, and, as such, calls for 
some notice in this part of our subject. The first 
requisite is a good surface soil ; for where this is want- 
ing no good grass can be obtained to form a fine turf. 
It is yain to expect a rich and perpetual verdure on 
stiff clay, or on tilly and heathy soils. From eight to 
sixteen inches of good loam or of fine light mould, 
according to the nature of the subsoil, will generally 
be sufficient for this purpose. An object of nearly 
equal importance is a copious supplj* of grasses adapted 
to such soils. These are most readily obtained by 
sowing the proper seeds. It is an absurd practice to 
sow the different varieties of rye-grass, (Lolium per- 
enne^) most of which are really annual, or at most bi- 
ennial : in this way a fine perennial turf will never be 
formed, though a natural one, more or less worthless, 
will probably form itself from seeds of grasses con- 
tained ^in the ground, which are most likely to be of 
the coarsest kind. Probably, after the lapse of six or 
eight years, a sward barely tolerable may be produced 
by constant mowing. Our own experience warrants 
us to say, that with a proper mixture of perennial 
grass seeds, a fine sward may be grown in two years. 
We may add, that careful and frequent rolling and 
mowing conduce greatly to the speedy formation of a 
fine sward. 

^ote. — ^The best possible grasses for American lawns 
are Blue-grass, (Poa cornpressa,) meadow or green 
grass, (JPoa pratensisj and white clover, (TrifoUv/m 
repens^) which grow spontaneously over most parts of 
the United States. They make a soft, thick turf, like 
wool, and require only to be often cut to maintain a 
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constant verdure thronghont the growing season. The 
long and expensive array of foreign "lawn grasses" 
frequently advertised bj the seedsmen, are of no ac- 
count; and if applied will have to be renewed with 
the native grasses we have named, to mahe a perma- 
nent, smooth, and acceptable lawn. — 'Ej>. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PARK. 

Definition — The Unity of the Park — Natural Character of the 
Ground — Acquired Character of the Ground — Phuting in the Park— 
Sur&ces to be Planted — Arrangement of Woods in the Park — a 
Group — a Clump — a Mass — carrying out the Arrangement of 
Woods — Grouping of Plantations in the Park — Outlines of Planta- 
tions — Belts and Circles — Artificial Style —Avenues. 

The Park. — Under the genial name of Park we 
inclnde all those plantations and pasture-lands sur- 
rounding a country residence and its dressed grounds^ 
which are in the immediate possession of the proprie- 
tor, and are managed by his servants, or at most are 
only let out from year to year for grazing. In the 
vicinity of Cities or large towns, and in thickly popu- 
lated districts, the park is nsually inclosed by a wall 
or fence of sufficient height to exclude ordinary intru- 
ders ; in more remote districts its boundary-fences differ 
little from those common in the country, except that 
they may be a little higher and more carefully kept* 

*TL8 park, ehase, and foreiit^are itHnnanta of the territorial arrangements of feudal 
ttniesy and are, iadeed, different fbrnui of preserves for beasts of chase and other game. 
The fore$tf often of TSAt extent and of diversified sar£u;e, was the exclusive prerogativa 
of royalty, and was invested with peculiar laws and privileges. The cAam, a name 
still occurring in some places in England, was a smaller portion of country, lying in 
a state of nature, and uninclosed. The park wan of more limited dimensions than 
either of the former, and was surrounded by fences. In the conception of a park, 
indosure is the donunaot idea; and hence, in the Lowlands of Scotland, which wero 
inclosed within the memoiy of the last generaUoa, a fenced field of any deacription 
ti^ io popvkur uMg^oalled a jNW^i. 
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The park may be viewed as distinguished by the 
quantity and variety of its woodlands, arranged in the 
form of plantations, or dispersed in clumps and groups 
tbrou^ its pasture-lands. We have already adverted 
to various subjects connected with a country Residence ; 
to these we shall .again refer only as forming part of 
the arrangements of the park scenery. 

The TJioTY of tdb Pabk may be described to be that 
harmony of effect produced by well-arranged scenery 
which, however diversified and picturesque, does not 
suggest apy discordant or offensively incongruous ideas. 
A park, indeed, of considerable extent, will never form 
one picture; and neither will a small one, unless in 
unfavorable circumstances. A simple or single unity, 
then, is a quality not to be expected, and hardly to be 
valued if it could be obtained. The absence of dis- 
cordance, a character quite compatible with a beautiful 
diversity, is perhaps all the unity that is desirable. It 
must be confessed that this is a subject which has re- 
ceived very inadeqtiate attention, both in the theory 
and the practice of designing. Very often, in the lay- 
ing out of grounds, no general plan has been adopted, 
or at least no pervading idea has been carried out. 
Improvement has proceeded in a bit -by-bit way — by 
the planting of a field here and a knoll there. Clumps 
or single trees are set down in adjoining fields, fences 
are partially removed, and fragments of hedgerows or 
belts of plantation are left standing in places whence 
they ought to have been removed, or if preserved, 
should have been made the nuclei of clumps or groups 
of trees. The result of all this is confusion at the 
very least. In many cases, and even in places of con- 
siderable note, what beauty there is has arisen from 
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the marked character of the locality, or from the acci- 
dental circumstance of an existing mass or group of 
fine old trees, rather than from any systematic efforts 
on the part of the designers. This frequently occurs 
where parks have been gradually enlarged by succes- 
sive additions. Very otten, instead of a fine park, we 
find ourselves in the midst of an accumulated mass of 
acres, woods, fields, and fences, without any visible 
arrangement in reference to beauty of individual out- 
line or to harmonious combination. The impression 
is that of a labyrinth. The only unity is contiguity 
of space. We do not say that there is no interest even 
in such scenes ; but it arises from the beauty of single 
trees, or occasional nooks of greenery, or detached 
pieces of rock or water, — very beautiful things, cer- 
tainly, in themselves, but only a scantling of what 
might have been secured by the moderate exercise of 
taste and foresight. After all, an extensive and per- 
vading unity is often unattainable. Some comer of a 
neighboring estate, some Naboth's vineyard, comes in 
the way, and, offending the feeling of appropriation, 
must be planted out if it cannot be purchased ; or a 
parish road, or a church with gi-aveyard and hamlet, 
may obtrude themselves irremediably. In such cir- 
cumstances, the absence of a visible disunity may be 
the most favorable consummation that can be realized. 
H'ate. — ^We cannot but regret that our author has 
not enjoyed the privilege of visiting America, that his 
eye might for once be gratified with the sight of the 
grandeur and beauty of the natural park scenery so 
oft;en presented to the traveler in our new states, and 
still remaining in some of the old ones. We know 
hundreds of agricultural estates which can boast parks 
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of nnwouted beauty, almost unknown and xmappro- 
ciated as such bj their proprietors, which are devoted 
to the common purposes of grazing their herds. The 
^^ barrens" of the west, as they are locally termed --« 
any thing but barren, in reality, as they are among 
the most fertile of lands when brought into cultiva^ 
tion — covered with scattering trees, and groups, and 
clumps, and masses of forest of the largest dimensicnis, 
and in great variety, with copses of underwood scat^ 
tered beneath, present the most luxuriant sites imagina- 
ble for such purposes. Occasional stretches of prairie 
intervene to add to their variety, and frequently a pond^ 
or lake, or running stream adds life and spirit to the 
landscape. Large tracts of these have been inclosed, 
and with a discriminating good taste in many of their 
proprietors, the (Hnginal trees have been preserved and 
now remain in their fullest growth and luxuriance. 
Mountains, and extended waters alone, are wanting, 
to give them a perfection which all the arts of artificial 
planting and cultivation cannot equal. Further south, 
and east, but still on the slope of the western wateis, 
hills and mountains add variety to the scenery of 4iie6e 
natural parks. More heavily timbered than the bar- 
rens, the finest forest ranges are frequ^itly inclosed 
with the open lands, and dotted with herds and flocks ; 
and scarce aware of the fact themselves, their propri- 
etors are in the enjoyment of parks and pleasure- 
grounds such as few of the aristocracy of Europe can 
boast, in native grandeur, beauty, and fertility. On 
the Atlantic slope, a ^eater variety of surface, and 
of natural objects may be found, with which to com- 
bine and form a more perfect aggregation of interest, 
but diminished in the lesser fertility of the soil, and 
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the Splendor of its regetatioB. Few "Naboths' rine- 
yards" here stand in the way of the appropriation 
of all that need satisfy the taste of one who has the 
means to enjoy his bent to the utmost in posses- 
sion of such a pleasure. Such are our agricultural 
parks, and while subsenrient to profitable purposes in 
grazing, they may minister to the finest taste in all 
that embellishes the land with natural beauty, and 
grandeur. To their preservation, we commend, most 
earnestly, the attention of those whose enviable lot it 
is to possess them. For the more restricted objects 
of such as seek the possession of a park as an object 
of luxury in the populous districts of country contigu* 
ous to our large towns and cities, the natural features 
of open ground, and forest^ in appropriate places, and 
sufficient variety, are not so readily found ; and these 
must, of course, be supplied by planting and cultiva- 
ticm. To them are the instructions of our author chiefly 
directed. — ^Ed. 

Natural Character op the Ground. — Most places 
have intrinsically a natural character, which is mainly 
dependent on what may be called the contour of 
surface. This, being a matter of great importance, 
shoidd receive immediate and studious attention, both 
from the proprietor and the artists who may aid him in 
erecting his house and laying out his grounds. It is 
obvious that the nature of the surface must materially 
affect the style and position of the mansion-house, the 
adornment of the dressed grounds, and the extent and 
character of the park, approaches, and, in short, every 
thing connected with a country residence. Nature 
affords an idmost infinite variety of contours, each 
veqmring oif suggesting a different treatment. For 
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example, the honse and its environs may occupy part 
of a dead flat, a level as uniforn^ as a painter's canvas ; 
and this situation may be accounted the least felicitous, 
or certainly the least suggestive, of all, as it obliges 
the designer to create rather than regulate a landscape. 
Again, the surface may be concave, including the two 
sides of a valley of moderate width ; or it may be the 
lower part of the slope of a hilly country, where it 
gradually descends into the plain — in other words, one 
side of a broad valley. On the other hand, some sur- 
faces are convex — a long and slightly elevated ridge, 
we may suppose, or a lower spur of a mountain or 
range of hills, or a bold promontory running into the 
sea. Once more, the. house may be seated on the 
shoulder formed by the junction of a primary and a 
transverse or secondary valley, on a platform over a 
lake or arm of the sea, or on the winding bank of an 
inland stream or navigable river; and of course the 
character of the park and grounds must be modified 
by these varying circumstances. Manifold are the 
other diversities of natural surface ; and to the slightest 
reflection it must be apparent that they cannot all be 
dealt with in the same way. On a convex surface, for 
example, we do not generally meet )vith standing 
water; the beauties consist mostly of distant views, 
and the business of the designer is to select these, to 
render them conspicuous, and to set them off with 
beautiful foregrounds. On the other hand, the concave 
surface suggests water scenery, such as the lake or the 
artificial river. From such a locality the distant views 
are necessarily limited, or extend only in the direction 
of the valley ; but if the house be planted near one of 
the rising edges, or on the breast of a slope, there will 
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be room for admirable pictorial eflfect in ibe middle 
distance and opposite .ridge, as well as for delicious 
walks or rides in tbe lower grounds. We tbrow out 
tbese hints rather as illustrative of contour than as in- 
dicating specific plans for particular localities. We 
need scarcely add, that this natural diversity of surface, 
while in its individual" forms it affords one of the es- 
sential elements of beauty, and has probably suggested 
most of what is really fine in the practice of the art, 
utterly precludes the laying down of any general rule 
as everywhere applicable. We shall have occasion to 
revert to this principle ; meanwhile, we beg tlie atten- 
tion of our readers to its importance. 

Agquired Charaoteb of the Gbound. — Except 
Vhere a residence has to be formed in an unimproved 
and desolate region, (and that is a task not of common 
occun'ence,) the locality to be dealt with will have not 
only a natural, but also an acquired character. Some 
growing timber is generally found where a man thinks 
of setting down a house, and there are fences, roads, 
and perhaps farm buildings or other rural objects 
already existing. And if the designer is called in, not 
to give a primary plan, but to improve or extend ,what 
has been already done, he is sure to find before him 
buildings, plantations, and other matters connected 
with country residences. AH these circumstances 
originate what we have called an acquired character, 
which, in some cases, may have obliterated in a great 
measure the natural expression of the place, particu- 
larly if the latter was not strongly marked at first, or 
it may have brought out such a want of harmony as 
to necessitate improvement. In dealing with the ac- 
quired character of the place, the artist will find that 
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there are certain objector suck as tbe mansion-liotise, 
(^Sces, and portions of tbe woods, which can seldom 
be altered, and which must be treated as fixtures. 
Such objects are not unfrequently sources of great 
embarrassment They often so modify the whole of 
tiie alterations that the place, even after every possible 
improvement, is greatly inferior to what it might have 
been had the fixtures been skillfully arranged at first 
All these points, then — the natural contour and ex- 
pressioi/, the acquired character, and the mutual modi- 
fications produced by the intermingling of both — must 
be carefully studied by the artist ; for it is only by 
means of a matured knowledge of these, and by avail* 
ing himself of the alterations which they place within 
his reach, that he hopes to bring out those beauties 
which the eye of taste can discover slumbering and 
buried, as it were, in a mass of deformity and confu* 
sion. No quickness of eye can dispense with, hardly 
any inspiration of genius can supply the want of, 
careftd and accurate study on the ground. 

Plantiko m THE Park. — ^Planting is the principal 
means of ornamenting the park ; and accordingly, trees 
and shrubs are the chief materials with which the de- 
signer has to operate. On the presence or absence of 
these, and on their due arrangement and distribution, 
will depend the superiority which the lands of the park, 
thus adorned, viH have over lands of a similar charac* 
ter and extent, but occupied simply as pastures. This 
difference may be small at first, but it will be rapidly 
developed by the yearly growth of the trees* In this 
department of planting, various objects are to be kept 
in view. Shelter may be necessary in particular 
quarters ; seclusion, also, is requisite. But tb« principal 
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aim iviii^ liie cmu^nental planter hiis to keap in 
view is, of course, scenic beauty. To attain this end, 
particular attenti^ must be given to the nature of the 
surfaces which are to be planted; and of those we 
shall now proceed to speak. 

Ifote. — ^In order to a i)erfect understanding of his 
future plans, the proprietor of a park on which ixxxr 
provemei^ of anj kind are to be made, should have 
a correct topographical map of the whole territory 
embraced, that at his leisure he may become familiar 
with every point of interest, and with every elevation 
and depression which it embraces ; and if tiie geologi- 
cal formations of his grounds differ one from another, 
such diffilrences^ and their character, should also be 
noted, to govern him in their fitness for the growth of 
certain trees, shrubbety, and piauts, in preference to 
others. All such should have their appropriate place^ 
as on their adaptation to the soil will their growth and 
ultimate etfect materially depend. — ^Eb. 

Surfaces to be Planted. — Of these we may remark 
generally that their exact nature should be carefully 
ascertained, their present and possible future physic^ 
nomy should be attentively studied, and the amount 
and distribution of the planting should be determined 
accordingly. The planter will endeavor to bring out 
the beauty which intrinsically belongs to the peculiar 
situation, or may be elicited from it. At the same 
time, he will take care not to shut out whatever is 
picturesque in the surrounding country from the prin- 
cipal points of view. We have already said that a flat 
surface is the least propitious to pictorial effect ; still, 
by skillful management, a certain amount of it may be 
accomplished, or, at least, a great improvem^t may 
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be made on a bald and uninteresting locality. On 
Buch ground the artist will have to depend on his own 
power of grouping together the masqps of wood which 
he may deem necessary for the purposes of decoration ; 
and though be cannot avail himself of any swell of 
the ground to add variety to the scene, he will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the outlines of his 
plantations, clumps, etc., are perfectly at his command, 
and that their effect cannot be diminished by any twist 
or contortion of surface — a difficulty of not unfrequent 
occurrence in other cases. Deprived of any advantage 
which may be derived from undulations calculated to 
heighten the effect of a plantation, or to relieve the 
defects of an outline, he will have to create a piece of . 
scenery, which should be complete in itself, and should 
form a graceftd and harmonious whole. The disposition 
of the woods should be such as to make up a variety 
of apparently connected, yet diversified, scenes, of con- 
siderable length and breadth within the park. It is of 
great practical moment to i*emark, that to accomplish 
this, less planting will be required on a flat than on 
any other surface. The open spaces should be roomy, 
the glades wide and sunny, and the whole expression 
of the place should, so far as is possible, be light and 
airy. In an undulating or hilly country, the woods 
ought rather to occupy the sides of the hills or rising 
grounds than the intervening valleys or hollows. In 
this way the woods are seen to greater advantage, and 
they tend to increase the height of the eminences on 
which they are placed, and proportionally to deepen 
the grounds below them. When the valleys or de- 
pressions of a park are all planted up, as they too 
often are, the necessary result is the concealment of 
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the natural inequalities of the ground, and the produc- 
tion of a dull uniformity. Of course, while recom- 
mending the planting of wood on the higher positions, 
we do not mean that the smooth outline of every green 
hill should be exchanged for a serrated one of trees 
placed over it. Still less would we recommend the 
capping of all the knolls with clumps of wood, which 
is in as bad taste as planting up all the hollows. We 
would have some of the hills or rising grounds in the 
park covered with masses of wood feathered out toward 
the bottom, with scattered groups thinly disti'ibuted 
across the valleys. In other cases, the rising grounds 
might be clothed with groups becoming thinner toward 
the top, and thickening as they descend on both sides. 
Where there are low green hills with fine outlines, the 
summits of one or more of these should by all means 
be left vacant, and a curtain of wood drawn along the 
lower slopes and base, and even the adjacent valley. 
Where there is no such variety of surface as we have 
supposed above, or where the park is of limited extent, 
each case will fall to be dealt with as the natural char- 
acter of the place will suggest or allow, regard being 
had to the general import of the principles already 
indicated. The planting of the sloping banks of the 
platforms which constitute the main area of some 
parks, and of the ravines by which they are intersected, 
has often a wretched effect. This is owing to several 
causes; for example, to their being formed without 
, relation to other groups or masses in the park, and to 
their trees appearing above the banks, and dividing 
the land with what seems a meager, ill-grown belt. 
When such places are planted, they should form a por- 
tion of some of the more general combinations in the 
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park, and the spaces covered with trees shorfd be ex- 
tended beyond the top of the banks in order to secure 
a certain amount of breadth. It sometimes happens, 
that in such planted ravines the lines of light along 
the upper edges of the slopes, as seen from below, 
proclaim the poverty of the whole affair. We add an. 
earnest cautj^on against the inconsiderate iilling-up of 
ravines and hollows by means of wood. Such places 
may have no agricultural, and but litde pastoral value, 
and yet the choking of them up with plantations may 
be idmost the last thing which an improver ought to do. 
Abbakgement of Woods Tur the Pabk. — ^This is 
a subject second in importance to none which we have 
hitherto treated. Success in this department is essen- 
tial to that unity and harmony which are necessary to 
the development and finished expression of park scen- 
ery. It is, however, a matter somewhat difficult to 
handle, both in theory and in practice. For the sake 
of clearness, we may begin our remarks with the ex- 
planation of a few terms which we can not help using, 
and which, indeed, we have used already. A Chaup 
is a term borrowed from the technical language of 
painters and sculptors. It denotes an aggregation of 
at least two, but generally more objects, closely related 
to each other by nearness and position, but only re- 
motely related, in these respects, to other objects. In 
the internal structure of the group, the objects are so 
arranged, that while one or more may occupy leading 
positions, the others hold only inferior places ; at the 
same time, each must appear to belong to the same 
combination, and to contribute to the making up of a 
whole. The external and remote relation of the group to 
other objects, is of a more evanescent and indefinable 
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deBcription, but is of not inferior importance. A 
group may, indeed, be conceived in a state of isolation 
from objects of the same kind, as two or three human 
figures in the comer of a landscape-painting, a few 
statues on a terrace, or a patch of palm-trees in a wide 
desert ; but there is probably always, even in the case 
of the palm-trees, a mental reference to existing ac- 
companiments, perceived or imagined. In landscape- 
gardening, a group, though apparently detached, is 
uniformly part of a whole. It remains to be added, 
that groups lU'e either simple or composite: simjde, 
when tbey are made up of single objects, such as trees 
or statues ; composite, when they are formed of single 
groups, or of the other more condensed and extended 
bodies of trees, which we now proceed to mention. 
A Clvmip is a group considerably increased in the 
number and density of its component parts, without 
any apparent internal arrangement, but with a definite 
figure and decided outline. A clump of trees may be 
called a small wood. Viewed at a moderate distance, 
the form of that half of it whidi is next the spectator 
can be taken in at once by the eye.* A M<i9% of wood 
is hardly a technical term, but yet a very convenient 
one. It denotes a large body of growing timber, ex- 
hibiting an apparent continuity of boughs and fdiage, 
and of such depth that the horizontal light can not be 
seen through the stems of the trees. That portion of 

* Lexieographen inform us that the word Ongmp was originally written f lw m p^ and 
fhej adduce as examples, a Jil«nap tfiree$, tf lurm, ^ffawUf etc N^ar the beginaing 
of * Mannion,' Sir Walter Scott, imitatiog an old tiaUad, emplojs the «zpres8ion, **% 
plump of spears," uid adds in a note, ''This word properly applies to a flight of 
water-fowl, but is applied by analogy to a body of horse.** From certain analogies is 
words derirad from the An^lo-Sazen, it would seem that ckmp and temp ar» niarlj 
allied, if not identical; and it must be owned that a hump rftret* is a phrase not a 
UtfledeaoriptlTeof maajelan^stohefKttd la paiks and pleamro-grouida. 
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an extensive plantation or forest which is visible at 
once, maj be called a mass of wood. In the park, 
however, the masses, generallj speaking, are of more 
limited dimensions ; yet thej ai*e so large, that while 
the irregularities of outline in the vicinity of the spec- 
tator can be perceived by him, the forms of the ex- 
tremities are distinguishable only when viewed from a 
considerable distance. Masses and clumps may be 
either inclosed or open ; they are generally inclosed. 
It will be obvious from our definition of a composite 
group, that the places of the component members may 
be taken by other groups, and by clumps, and even 
masses ; so that we might speak of a group of groups, 
a group of clumps, and a group of masses. It will 
tend to clearness, however, if we reserve the term 
group, at least when accompanied with qualification, 
to denote the smaller and simpler aggregations. In 
the larger and more composite arrangements, we shall 
prefer the expressions, a system, or combination of 
clumps or masses. As the word grouping has been 
extensively used to express the principles of combina- 
tion or ccynposition in rural scenery, we shall continue 
to avail ourselves of it when necessary. It is hoped 
that, the above explanations being kept in mind, the 
following remarks will be suflSciently intelligible. In 
carrying out the arrangement of the woods, the de- 
signer should begin with forming certain leading sys- 
tems of masses, to be filled up and complete by 
secondary and minor combinations, together with the 
necessary clumps or groups of scattered trees. For 
the principal masses, a few leading positions should 
be selected. The house and pleasure-grounds should 
be included in one ; a hill, or rising ground, or rounded 
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Eminence, may form the center of a second or third ; 
while the boundary of the park toward the home farm, 
or other portion of the boundary where disagreeable 
objects are to be concealed, may afford room for a 
fourth or fifth. Tlie secondary combinations, though 
inferior in extent to the primary ones, will yet, in many 
parks, be of sufficient dimensions to vail the stables 
and farm-offices, and to shelter the kitchen-gardens 
when these are placed in detached positions; they 
may also be enjiployed with good effect in other places, 
such as around the entrance-gates and lodges, the 
gamekeepers' and park-keepers' cottages, and along 
the boundary of the park. The secondary masses are 
also serviceable in connecting the principal ones, and 
BO making up what we have called the systems or 
main combinations. The minor combinations are fre- 
quently required for the same or similar purposes, 
especially when they are formed of groups of trees. 
The size, number, and variety of these diversified 
aggregations of trees, necessary for the decoration of 
the park, will, of course, depend very much on the 
extent of the ground and the natural character of the 
surface. -When it is intended to give the whole what 
is called a park-like appearance, spaces of grass land 
of considerable length and breadth should be left open 
between the principal masses of plantation, and also 
between a number of the secondary ones. On the 
other hand, when it is desired to impart to the place 
the character of woodland scenery, the main combina- 
tions should be enlarged and drawn more closely to- 
gether, and the grass lands should be reduced to the 
form of glades and openings in the woods. In local- 
ities with a level surface, where little is seen beyond 
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the park, and where the creation of as large an amonnt 
of scenery as is possible within it is an essential ele- 
ment in its formation, the combinations of masses of 
plantation will necessarily be fewer, and placed farther 
apart, than where the surface operated on is of im im- 
dolating, hilly character. Where a large body of wood 
is required, it is injudicious to form the leading and 
secondary masses into dense and almost uQpervious 
thickets, as is too frequently done ; it is better to ar- 
range them into a gradation of masses interspersed 
with lawns, glades, and other openings, in addition to 
the rides by which they may be traversed, and the 
ordinary roads necessary for their management. Where 
the main masses are small, a similar effect may be 
produced by lesser openings and indentations. In 
both cases, groups of trees, and single trees, should be 
scattered through the glades and along the margins of 
the larger bodies of wood. This is exemplified in 
those places in which masses of wood are seen form- 
ing pleasure-grounds round the mansion-house. We 
""do not mean that these masses of wood in the park 
should be dissected into as many and as small divi- 
sions as are often necessary in the dressed grounds ; 
but there are many places in which the woods are 
greatly enlivened by such open spaces, and by the 
addition of a few clumps and groups of single trees, 
relieving yet attached to the general masses. In hilly 
and mountainous countries, large masses of wood are 
sometimes planted, but it is seldom desirable to inter- 
sect these with wide openings or lengthened glades. 
A better effect is produced by bays and indentations, 
as already recommended. When the woods have been 
formed, as above explained, into a variety of leading 
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and secondary combinations, the position of the indi* 
vidnal plantations should be such as obviously to 
appear portions of their own systems. They should 
vary in size as well as in form, and should be separated 
by open spaces of varying breadth. The projections 
of one may advance toward the recesses of another. 
In many cases they may be blended into one whole by 
means of groups of trees scattered round and among 
them ; these will produce a light and varied effect, and 
tend to counteract any formality in the general outlines. 
Gboupino ob Combination of Plantations in the 
Pabk. — In our previous remarks, we have taken for 
granted that some general arrangement of the different 
bodies of wood should be adopted. It is necessary to 
insist on this principle, for it is very frequently over- 
looked or neglected. We often see isolated masses 
occupying positions for which no apparent reason can 
be discovered, and which probably were selected from 
the original low value of the ground in an agricultural 
' point of view. Trees, the remains of old hedge-rowsf 
or of departed clumps, or of woods that have been re- 
moved, are dotted over extensive surfaces. Fences, 
dividing the park into separate fields, draw their mea- 
ger and ungraceful lines, perhaps, through the very 
center of a fine breadth of view. The effects of such 
misarrangements are confusion, incongruity, or at least 
a sad diminution of the pleasure which die other fea- 
tures of the scene might have afforded. To avoid 
these unfortunate results, some general system of 
grouping should be sedulously followed. In extensive 
parks of from one to two thousand acres, there is often 
room for three or four, or even more, main combina- 
tions^ such as we have specified in a previous article, 
6 
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In more limited localities, the principal grouped masses 
will, of com-se, be fewer in number, or on a reduced 
scale. When these have been marked out, the subor- 
dinate masses, clumps and groups, are to be laid down 
in proper coordination. Single trees should be scat- 
tered irregularly here and there, in such a manner as 
to harmonize with the larger masses, and to take off 
the stiff and constrained appearance presented by the 
outlines of the denser plantations. By this mode of 
grouping, the grass lands will be thrown into masses 
of greater breadth, and the surrounding woods and 
groups of trees will exhibit entire scenes of themselves, 
connected yet dissimilar, united yet diversified, by the 
ever-varying interchange of glade and wood, of broad 
grassy expanse and clump and group, or single trees, 
and exhibiting at one time the deep shade and dense 
color of the mass, and at another the lighter and airier 
graces of individual forms. When ^a park is laid out 
on these principles, that is, with a properly arranged 
gradation of combined masses B;ad groups, and a bird's- 
eye view of it is taken, it will present a highly-diver- 
sified appearance ; and though there are few surfaces 
on which the whole system of grouping can be made 
visible at once, yet from so much of it as can be seen, 
the successive pictures will be more numerous and 
more pleasing than can be afforded by any chance- 
medley system. The increase of variety and intricacy 
in form and position, will invariably produce, in a cor- 
responding degree, a diversity in the succession and 
intensity of light and shade. In short, we have the 
certain superiority of design, if that design is not ob- 
trusively formal and artificial, over the imperfect, 
irregular, occasionally interesting, but rarely occurring 
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beauties of accident. The principle of grouping, in 
parks and pleasure-grounds, though of the utmost im- 
portance, has, we believe, been sadly neglected, both 
in the original formation and in the improvement of 
country residences. Many planters seem to have no 
conception of the principle. Others seem to have 
been disposed to cover with trees all surfaces which 
they could not turn to any other account. Some have 
been seized with the itch of transplantation ; they have 
not known when to stop, and have clung with invin- 
cible pertinacity to the misdeeds which they have ac- 
contiplished with much expense and labor. Some, 
again, have been unwilling to cut down old trees — a 
reluctance with which we cordially sympathize — and 
have failed to connect them skillfully with the adjacent 
masses, which either have been or might have been 
formed. The only consolation in these cases is, that 
the labyrinthine §ffect formerly alluded to not unfre- 
quently cloaks the deformities, if at the same time it 
obstructs and precludes the beauties which might have 
existed. We see little of the confusion, because the 
dense encumbrances of the landscape do not permit 
us to see much of any thing. The eye of taste, indeed, 
can often discern the loss, and suggests regrets that 
so many natural advantages have been thrown away. 
There is, however, one specific fault to which the neg- 
lect of general grouping very commonly leads, and 
which ought not to be passed over without some ani- 
madversion — we mean what has been ludicrously but 
appropriately called the Dotting System. This consists 
in placing a number of objects in nearly equidistant 
positions, without reference to their intrinsic or relative 
importance. Examples of this mode of planting occur 
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in the park when plantations, clmnps, or gronpe, are 
set down in complete isolation, or without any percept 
tible relation to sarrounding dbjects. Trees are seen 
occupying the broad spaces or narrower openings be- 
tween the woods, without a greater affinity to one 
mass than to another. This effect, exhibited on the 
side of a green hill, where it is peculiarly infelicitous, 
has been well compared to a pattern of sprigged mus- 
lin. Into pleasure-grounds and gardens the dotting 
system has also intruded: in these, iigures containing 
shrubs and flowers, as well as single shrubs and trees, 
are often sprinkled with the most undeyiating regu- 
larity. The main object would seem to be to leave 
unoccupied no piece of grass or plat of ground above 
a certain and very moderate size. On the lawns of 
many gardens this paltry and tasteless system has been 
carried out to the greatest perfection. A better taste, 
indeed, is now being diffused ; we Ijave, howev^*, ob» 
served a finished specimen of this style in a garden of 
great pretension and celebrity, and which is supposed 
to exhibit the very perfection of British gardening. 
A pinetum is dotted over an extensive lawn, without 
respect to the natural physiognomy of the trees, and, 
what is more surprising, without any regard, so far as 
we could discover, to their botanical affinities as spe* 
cies. A few formal clumps of rhododendrons lend 
their aid to complete the general insipidity. It must 
be admitted, at the same time, that it is seldom that 
lawns are dotted with such hardy tenants. They are 
frequently filled with half-hardy objects^ undergoing 
the miseries of acclimatizing experiments ; * and the 

•All effortu in Ibe way of acoommoohiiuig the plants of wanner regions to our 
■omewbat nngenial dime, ought to be encouraged and promoted, «• eveiy additiona] 
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ey^ 18 regaled with the ^nnted growth and discolored 
foliage in Bammer, and the stake, and the mat or furze 
covering in winter. The results of the dotting system 
are, a general naonotony, and an insipidity, which no 
variety in the character of the trees or shrubs will ever 
overcome. There is the same^breadth of light and shade 
on this tree and on that — the same patchwork of sun- 
beam and shadow wherever tiie eye can turn. On the 
common, or in the .native forest, we do not find the 
wild denizens of nature put down at equal distances. 
Where the hand o£ man has not interfered, the trees 
and bushes are seen in masses and irregular clusters, 
witli single plants scattered round them, and forming 
groups of greater or less dimensions. In the mass or 
group you will scarcely find half a dozen plants grow- 
ing at the same distance from each other. The single 
trees are mostly in cloeer proximity to some portion 
(^ the general group than to another. Hence arise* 
the infinitely-diversified beauties of the native pine 
forest, and the captivating and almost inimitable grace 
of the wild oaks and birches on the sides of the High- 
land ^ens; and hence, too, the ceaseless interchange 
of light and shade, both on tree and turf, on which 
the eye never fails to dwell with pleasure. In short, 
grouping is everywhere productive of interest and 
beauty ; dotting, of insipid mcmotony and languor. 

Outlines of Plantations in the Park. — In form- 
ing ^antations, it is necessary that the outlines c^ 
those portions of them which require inclosure should 

baidy tree or shrab isao madi dear gain to gardening. Bat the transHioa or training 
p ro co Me a ahoold be kept in their proper place, viz: the indoaed garden. Where 
beauty of scenery is the object aimed at» the trees and shrubs should be sufBdently 
hardy for the arerage dimate of the locality. Those slightly tender, or requiring 
shelter from catting wmda, may find aoma irarm, quiet nooks in the flower-garden 
or pleasuTe-grounds. 
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be adjusted with reference both to the general group- 
ing and to the surfaces on which they stand. Of 
course, these outlines should assume a pleasing variety 
of form. Large, curving sweeps seem to be favorite 
lines, and they are occasionally fine; but they become 
insipid when often reproduced. On the other hand, 
the fretwork of numerous small recesses and projec- 
tions are equally wearisome; besides, when seen in 
front of their general lines, their zigzaggeries are 
scarcely discernible ; and, indeed, the less the better. 
Instead of these, let the projections be bold and the 
recesses deep, rather abrupt than otherwise, yet with- 
out the appearance either of too much angularity or 
of roundness. The outlines of plantations and clumps 
in parks have very frequently the expression of con- 
strained formality, and that, we believe, from two dis- 
tinct causes. The first is the inferior character of the 
outlines themselves ; and the second is the practice of 
planting the trees either close up to the fences or in a ' 
line parallel with them. In some places, where it may 
be diflScult to have the fences so formed as to produce, 
by the projections and recesses of the plantations, that 
degree of light and shade which is desirable, a general 
line of fence must be formed, as well as circumstances 
will allow, with a forward and retiring bend where a 
projection and a recess are wanted, the effect of the 
latter being brought out by the planting. This is a 
useful method to adopt with clumps. In these, a gen- 
eral line of fence, curving round the promontories, if 
we may so call them, and bending toward, but not 
entering deeply into, the bays, will be free from those 
angularities which it is impossible to avoid when the 
fence follows servilely the feathery outline of the trees. 
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At the first planting, the proper recesses should bo 
left entirely vacant within the fence. Unless this is 
done, one or other of two results is necessary, — either 
an extremely irregular outline of fence, which from its 
crooked continuity is offensive, or, if this is avoided, 
the very great probability that the wood will never be 
properly thinned and grouped out at an after period. 
This remark holds specially true of clumps planted for 
the subsequent formation of gi'oups. Many things 
which '' the prophetic eye of taste " designs, are for- 
gotten in the routine of the present, and the mind 
grows familiar and satisfied with what was never in- 
tended to be permanent. Perhaps, at length, in the 
estimation of the forester, the well-kept fence becomes 
of more importance than the clump itself, and all the 
attention the latter receives is a little thinning at times. 
For these reasons, we earnestly recommend that the 
feathered outline of the plantation should be carefully 
formed at once, even though considerable vacant 
spaces should be left within the fence. Of course this 
recommendation is not intended to apply to all cases ; 
but there are many places in which its adoption is the 
only method of secm-ing a varied outline of trees, 
with a pleasing outline of fence ; and there are other 
places in which a considerable improvement may be 
eflfected by its partial use. 

Belts, Cieoles, etc. — ^Belts should never be intro- 
duced into the interior of the park; in their straight 
outlines and heavy uniformity there is a total want of 
variety and. intricacy of effect. On the extreme 
boundary, something like a belt may be at times in- 
dispensable. On those farm lands where shelter, not 
beauty, is desired, the belt, provided it is of suflScient 
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breadth, is one of the most nsefnl formift of plantation. 
Circles and ovals should be entirely confined to the 
flower-beds of the dressed grounds, among which, 
when small, their eflfect is good enough. In the park, 
they are distinguished by their invariable tufly char- 
acter, betraying clearly their formal and monotonond 
outline. Of all forms of pl^itation, they are among 
the most intractable with which the improver has to 
deal. If the wood could be spared, their entire re* 
moval would be the speediest and most advisable im- 
provement to which they could be subjected ; but ad 
this can seldom be done, the improver must exert his 
ingenuity in grouping them out, or in making suck 
additions to their mass as their size, position, and tht 
nature of the ground will allow. 

ITc^. — After the full and exceedingly practical re- 
marks of our author, on the several heads of park 
improvement, scarcely a word need be added. Yet, 
as the formation of American parks, different from 
English ones, as frequently consists in cutting out, 
thinning, and clearing away the forest, or parts of it, 
as otherwise, a remark or two may be applicable to 
that branch of the subject. 

In remarking on the naked appearance of our coun- 
try, in its most extensively cultivated districts, nothing 
is more common than the expression of regret and 
disapprobation at the sweeping manner in which the 
original fwests have been cut away by the early set- 
tlers, and that so few, or scarcely any trees are left to 
shade and embellish the land. Such expressions are 
usually made without a proper knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and which a better acquaintance with the chio^ 
acter of our original forests would ec^rect* It is not 
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oeniad diat a recklessDees in cutting away and sweep- 
log off every vestige of the forest, in some cases 
where it might be beneficially left, is too often the 
case; but when we reflect that the main object is 
to bring the ibrest lands under immediate cultivation, 
and that such cultivation can not succeed under shade, 
and amoDg a mass of living roots, lying mostly near 
the surface, sucU as original forest trees usually pre- 
sent, it need be no cause of surprise that the pioneer, 
looking only to his teead, and the future support of 
his family, should clear his lands of every impediment 
to so desirable an end. In point of utility, he is en- 
tirely right. For cultivation aloDe, in its most profit- 
able result, a field should never have a tree nor a 
shrub within it. Pastures, only, require them ; and it 
is a 'subject of discussion still, with graziers and stock 
&rm^«, whether shade trees are at all beneficial to 
1i>e growth and thrift of catde — the subject of taste, 
or embellishment to the land, l>y the presence of trees, 
hemg excluded. Our forests are composed of trees 
thickly set, and drawn up to great heights, with bare 
stems, small, slender tops, and roots widely spreading 
near the surface of the ground. A continual struggle 
f(wr supremacy has existed with them, ever since they 
grew at all, and each tree striving with all its might 
to overtop its neighbor, and shoot up into the light and 
sun, which are indispensable to their existence. A 
part of the forest being cut away, and sun, and air, 
and their drying influences admitted, many of the 
border trees of tiie standing forest sicken and die 
from the absence of their usual moistnre ; others are 
prostrated by the violence of the winds which now 
break in upon them through the clearings; and even 
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if left standing in masses, years of time are neceesaiy 
to acclimate the exposed trees, and quicken tbem into^ 
a renewed and healthy growth. What, then, mnst be 
the condition of a single tree, or a dozen, or lifty trees, 
even if left contiguous to each other, deprived of their 
mutual support, the shade of the underwood beneath 
them, and their accustomed moisture at the root, with 
the glaring heat of the sun drying up their trunks, and 
the driving winds heaving at their tops like a huge 
lever acting on their thin-spread roots, spread over a 
surface of soft, porous mould? They must be blown 
down, or die a lingering and miserable death, of neces- 
sity, in nine cases out of ten, at least, where the ex- 
periment is tried. Occasionally a tree, more firmly 
rooted in the soil than usual, may survive. But what, 
in case it do survive, is such a tree good for ? Its huge, 
bare trunk, shooting up into the sky, and supporting a 
meager tuft of half-feathered branches, is any thing but 
an object of beauty; it scarce ever grows another 
inch, and remains only as a specimen of what the 
forest among which it stood once may have been. It 
is measurably so with smaller trees, few of which, 
under like circumstances, survive at all ; or if they do, 
scarcely ever arrive at a full and vigorous maturity. 
"We speak feelingly, and from long experience. The 
acres of forest which have been cleared under our 
immediate supervision, may be counted almost by the 
thousand ; and among the .multitude of trees which we 
caused to be left, in various kinds, and under all cir- 
cumstances,-not one in a hundred remain ; and were 
we now to make a choice, at the end of twenty years, 
to produce the best effect in a forest plantation, whether 
to go into an old, dense wood, and clear portions of it 
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ont, or cut it all down, and clear it away, and take the 
chances of the young growth immediately springing 
up to supply its place, we should assuredly take the 
latter. In such case, however, we should not apply 
fire to the clearing; the brush should be simply thrown 
together, and if the timber and wood were not avail- 
able to be drawn away, they should be left On the 
ground, to decay and keep it moist. The young wood 
will immediately spring up anew, and grow with a 
rapidity which would re-clothe it in a surprisingly 
brief space of time; and this, thinned by degrees, 
could be trained and fashioned into the finest models 
of forest grace and beauty. 

There are positions, however, where limited tracts 
of wood exist, and of second growth on light, dry soils, 
where it may be safe to enter, and by a gradual thin- 
ning and clearing out, letting in by degrees the sun 
and air, the remaining trees may be preserved without 
injury to their growth. Such woods should be thus 
treated ; but under the circumstances before described, 
the felling and clearing off of the entire forest is the 
better course; and where they are required, young 
trees had better be set out anew, than to trust the con- 
tingences of presei'ving the original trees, which will 
be almost sure to end in disappointment. — ^Ed. 

Artificial Style. — In our remarks on parks and 
pleasure-grounds, we have hitherto kept in view almost 
exclusively the natural style in these departments of gar- 
dening. We would not, however, altogether overlook 
that artificial style once so much in vogue, but which, 
though now antiquated, is worthy of preservation 
. where fine specimens of it exist, and which might even 
be reproduced, at least in part, in certain cases. It is 
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a poor and pedantic taste which cfan derive pleasnrd 
only from one kind of beauty. The main features of 
this style, in the park, are avenues and alleys, the lat- 
ter being sometimes parallel, sometimes crossing each 
other obliquely, or radiating from a common center; 
and in the pleasure-grounds, in addition to these, the 
principal characteristics are terraces, staire, fountains^ 
and statues. Portions of these means of ornament 
have been adopted with good effect in many well-laid- 
out places. We should be disposed to recommend 
them, as indeed we have, in connection with the man- 
sion-house and flower-garden. When the structure of 
the ground is favorable, they form a suitable transiticA 
from the highly artificial forms of architecture, to the 
free, unconstrained dev-elopments of natural objects. 
In the park, angular and radiating alleys are perhaps 
tolerable only in level situations, or when they can be 
viewed ffom a moderately elevated platform occupied 
by the mansion-house. 

Avenues. — ^We seldom recommend the planting of 
avenues in the park, except in certain localities noticed 
in our remarks on the approach. The stiff foraiality 
of the avenue is injurious to park scenery, as it fre- 
quently divides, by its straight lines, a fine expanse of 
grass, and obscures the most interesting part ^of the 
landscape. Another objection to the avenue is, that 
it requires to grow for the lifetime of two or three 
generations, before it produces its full effect ; and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that it is so seldom planted. 
The same trees, arranged in groups and clumps, would 
present a beautiful appearance in one-thii^ of the 
time. 

Avenues should hardly ever be attempted, except 
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on a level snrfiace, or on ground with a slight and tmi- 
form rise. A close avenue, composed of two rows of 
trees, and planted on an undulating surface, has al* 
ways a poor look ; on the contrary, even in such situa- 
tions, where there are breadth and mass, as in the 
compound avenues at Windsor, the effect is fine. 

Hie question may be asked, " What is to be done 
with an old established avenue ? " We may answer, 
partly in the words of Mr. Gilpin. **The avenue,'* 
says he, ** is in general so destitute of composition, by 
cutting the landscape in half, that the introduction of 
it must depend upon the circumstances of the place 
itself. On the other hand, where time has invested it 
with dignity, and the rest of the scenery is coeval with 
it, temerity rather than judgment would dictate its 
destruction. Breaking it by partial removal is, I 
think, equally injudicious." With the opinions here 
expressed we heartily concur. We venerate an old 
avenue, with its double or quadruple rows of ancestral 
trees. No sacrilegious axe ought to be lifted up against 
them, even though they divide the landscape in two. 
The destniction of a magnificent range of limes, or 
elms, or chestnuts, hallowed by immemorial associa- 
tions, is too great a sacrifice to any prevailing taste, 
however excellent ; and if by hreaking is meant the 
removal of the greater part of the trees, and the pre- 
servation of such a small residue as will mark the 
position of the old lines, the^effect would be worse 
than a total removal. 

In the dressed grounds, avenues, without injury to 
the general effect, may sometimes be formed through 
some of the large masses of wood ; but in these cases 
the trees should not be placed at greater distances than 
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is sufficient for a broad walk or ordinary drive. We 
do not admire a practice which has become common 
of late, — that, viz., of planting some of the finest 
lawns of pleasure-groonds with avenues of the Indian 
cedar. (Pinvs Deodara.) Judging from the ch'ap- 
acter of this tree, as well as from the peculiar forms 
of the fir tribe, we have great doubts whether these 
cedars will ever produce a fine avenue except as a 
broad and open one, with double rows on each side. 
The Indian cedar itself is highly interesting and beau- 
tiful ; so far as we yet know it, it seems admirably 
adapted for light grouping or single trees, and it is to 
be hoped that it will prove sufficiently hardy, not only 
to live in our climate, but also to attain that magnitude 
and form, which have so often awakened the admira- 
tion of travelers in the East. 

Ifote. — ^In relation to "artificial style,'' and "ave- 
nues," ^ happily have so few places of such charac- 
ter that they are of rare impediment to those who wish 
to form either parks or pleasure-grounds anew. Pos- 
sessing such, however, a fine old mansion, and stately 
trees, in whatever form they may stand, are objects of 
decided respectability, and may be preserved and 
cherished without violence to a very considerable de- 
gree of beauty and effect, in their way. The hand of 
" improvement," in our fast age, may well spare the 
relics of a bygone century, which could boast, we fear, 
a sturdier virtue, and a higher patriotism than pre- 
vails among their more^money-loving successors. — Ed, 
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CHAPTER V. 

ORNAMENTAL CHARACTERS OP TREES, DETACHED. AlH) 
IN COMBINATION. 

Introductory Remarks. 

8i:OT. I. The Forms of Single Trees — Broad Round-lieaded Trees — 
The Spiry, Conical, or Pyramidal Configuration — The Upright or 
Oblongated — The Weeping or Pendulous. 

SxcT. II. The Colors of Trees— Table of the Colors of Folifge of 
Trees — General Remarks. 

Sect. III. The Ornamental Character of Trees in Combination — Coni- 
cal or Pyramidal Trees — Round-headed Trees — Intermingling of 
the different Forms and Colors — Concluding Remarks. 

If we may assimilate landscape-gardening to land- 
scape-painting, we would say that trees are the princi- 
pal means of ornament available to the garden artist. 
They are, as it were, the colors with which he paints, 
and with which he fills up the outlines presented by 
nature or selected by his own taste. We have already 
touched generally on the massing and grouping of 
trees — that is, so far as regards the forms and posi- 
tions of these groups and masses, and their relative 
combinations. Something remains to be said respect- 
ing the ornamental character or expression, if we may 
so call it, of trees, and of the facilities which they 
consequently afford in the laying out or improvement 
of park and garden scenery. 
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The oomparative value of trees, as means of orna- 
ment, is a subject which has been little studied ; or, at 
least, it has been imperfectly expounded in books ; and 
yet it is one of very great importance. The expression 
of the ground outline of a wood or clump, for example, 
may be perfect in itself, but it may be modified into 
very different degrees of exscellence by the character 
of the trees of which it is composed. We can con- 
ceive two parks as nearly as possible the same in other 
respects, still, if each is planted with trees of a dis- 
tinct and peculiar kind, the difference of effects result- 
ing will be so great as very much to diminish any ori- 
ginal resemblance between them. Firs, when planted 
by themselves, or where they prevail to the general 
exclusion of deciduous trees, give a permanent ever- 
green character to the park. When the plantations 
are occupied by the common run of trees that shed 
their leaves, without a due admixture of the fir tribe, 
the results will be masses of foliage during the sum- 
mer and autumn months, and an obvious bareness and 
meagemess in winter and spring, particularly where 
the bodies of wood are small, or are deficient in breadth. 
It is evident that much must be gained by a skillful 
distribution and mixture of both classes. The same 
remarks apply, and perhaps with increased force, to 
groups of single trees, and to detached trees ; these 
are very much dependent for their beauty and general 
effect on the kind of the trees eAiployed. 

Our present object is rather to bring the ornamental 
character of trees before the notice of ^ur readers, than 
to attempt a full exposition of a subject which, in a 
general point of view, is somewhat indefinite; and 
which, in its particular aspects, branches out into a 
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multitnde of details. Oilr remarks may be directed, 
first, to trees individually in respect to form ; then, to 
their color; and lastly, to their expression in combined 
masses and groups. 



Sect. I. — ^The Forms of Single Tbees. 

The forms assumed by the individuals of any species 
of tree, such as the oak or Scotch fir, vary much Tvith 
the soil, situation, and age of the particular tree, yet 
amid all their diversities they preserve a character at 
once discernible by the practiced eye. The oaks in 
the rich and open park^ in the crowded forest, and in 
the mountain ravine differ greatly from each other, 
but they are plainly oaks, and have each a beauty of 
their own. How dissimilar, also, the plume-like ash 
in its youth, rushing up in some sheltered valley, to 
the round-headed ash of middle age, in an open situa-^ 
tion, and still more to the gnarled, large-timbered, 
wavy-boughed, and pendulous-branched ash, bending 
under the weight of years. In the same species, too, 
there are often constitutional differences, atfiounting 
almost to what botanists call varieties. These circuna- 
stances necessarily preclude minute verbal description. 
Still there are certain general forms affected by treed 
in their natural growth, and all that is required for the 
purpose of the planter is to keep these steadily in view. 
Though every species and variety of tree has its own 
' peculiar expression, if not distinct character, we do 
not deem it necessary to advert to each separately, 
believing it to be sufficient for Uie illustration of our 
subject, to ckfls &em under four leading divisions, and 
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then to refer to a few of the kinds principally em- 
ployed in ornamental scenery. As we go on, we may 
point ont their most suitable and effective positions in 
the park and pleasare-gronnds. 

The first division consists of trees with broad, 
round heads ; the second^ of those with a spiry, con- 
ical, or pyramidal configuration ; the tMrd^ of those 
with upright or oblongated forms; and the fovHh^ of 
those with weeping or pendulous branches. The 
reader is reminded that these forms are given merely 
as approximations: he is not to attach to them the 
precision of geometrical figures. 

(1.) Broody BotmdrJieaded Trees, — Of the decidvr 
ovs kinds, the sycamore, the American plane, the com- 
mon oak, the Turkey oak, the small-leaved and Scotch 
elms, the ash, the tulip-tree, walnut, horse-chestnut, 
Spanish chestnut, beech, birch, hornbeam, and others. 
The evergreens of this division are few, viz: evergreen 
oak, Luccomb oak, yew, cedar of Lebanon, cedar of 
Mount Atlas, deodar or Indian cedar, and Lambert's 
Cypress. (Ckipresst^ macrocarpa.) 

The Sycamore is a large, rounded tree, fully branched 
and of massive foliage. Its formal putline, and its 
dose, broad attire of leaves, are well suited to produce 
depth of shade. It has also the property of retaining 
its form in exposed situations, and in such positions it 
imparts to a clump or group a more decided outline 
than can be given by any other hard-wood tree. 

The Ash has a light foliage, and a graceful, airy 
appearance, particularly when the branches assume a 
pendent habit. It generally displays much of the in- 
ternal arrangement of its boughs, which is often pic- 
turesque in old age. It would be a fine lawn troe did 
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it not continue so short a time in leaf. It grows w^U 
in exposed situations. 

The common Oak is a magnificent tree when well 
grown, either in the wood or on the lawn. On the lat- 
ter it acquires a broad, spreading figure. It is also a 
noble forest tree, and it should be planted wherever 
the soil and climate are suitable. Its robust habit, its 
rectangular, contorted, and often horizontal branches, 
and peculiar foliage, afford a more diversified expres- 
sion than, perhaps, is to be found in any other hardy 
tree. Hence the absence of monotony observable in 
great oak forests. 

The Scotch or Wych Elm is a fine, broad, spreading 
tree, approaching to the characteristics of the oak. 
The EngUsh Elm, has smaller leaves, but denser 
branchlets, and is a square-headed tree, often ascend- 
ing to a great height in a columnar form. The Beech^ 
in sheltered places, where it has ample room, fonus a 
large, stately tree, of a full, graceftil, feathery appear- 
ance. In exposed localities it yields to the prevailing 
winds, and becomes meager and one-sided. ' When 
planted in a mass, it is deficient in that repose which 
marks some of the kinds already mentioned. The 
Lime is peculiarly a park and lawn tree. Standing 
detached, in a sheltered situation, it has a fine, stately 
presence, particularly when its lower branches droop ; 
and it forms a noble avenue, whether open or close. 
The Spanish CTiestnut is almost as fine as the oak, 
and exhibits a broad green foliage, and a varying ex- 
pression with the advance of the season. The Horse- 
Chestnut lias also a large foliage, and in ^arly sum- 
mer throws out abundant spikes of showy flowers. 
Its head is rather too uniform, yet when placed on the 
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oatoide <^ a plantation, or the lower edge of a bank, 
it is often highly ornamental. The forms of the black 
Italian and American poplars are of a rather inferior 
description; bnt some members of the family have 
good qualities in the way of color, and from their ra- 
pidity of gi'owth are often extremely useftil. 

Of broad-headed evergreens, the Yew is one of the 
finest of our native trees. It is of a spreading habit 
and low stature, seldom attaining to a considerable 
size on a lawn till it is of great age. Many of the 
yews in our pleasure-grounds are probably the remains 
of hedges, or trees that have escaped the shears of the 
topiary artist, these having been his principal material 
in old times. It must be admitted that the yew is less 
valuable for its form than for its color. The same re- 
mark applies to the Hex or Evergreen Oak^ which, 
however, is of some importance for its foreign air, be- 
ing the best representative of the olive which we have 
in this country. " In the warmer parts of England 
and Ireland," says Loudon, (and we may add in Scot- 
land,) " the ilex forms a bushy evergreen tree, exceed- 
ing the middle size. The general ^pearance of the 
species, even when well grown, is that of an immense 
bush. It should be planted in the more ornamental 
woods of the park, as well as in the dressed grounds; 
and it forms an interesting variety in the shrubbery." 

The Cedoi^ of L&bcmon is at once a very celebrated 
and a very admirable tree. Its great breadth, its as- 
cending trunk, or, more frequently, numerous trunk- 
like limbs, and its tabulated, horizontally-spreading 
secondary .branches, all contribute to give it a very 
unusual and striking configura4;ion. It harmonizes 
finely with the level, architectural lines of the mansion 
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bonse and terraces, and seems to repeat them in aSrial 
perspective. It contrasts well with all other sorts of 
trees; it also makes np striking groups in the park 
and dressed grounds. We regard it as a matter of 
regret that, in manjr districts of the coimtry, the cedar 
has been so sparingly planted. 

Not inferior to the preceding, pcarhaps we might 
even say superior, is the Deoda/t or Indian Oedar^ a 
native of the Himalaya mountains, and unquestion- 
ably the most important addition made of late years 
to our collections of hardy trees. As it flourishes in 
its native clime, it is thus described by Dr. Hoff- 
meister : " It is the most beautiful of the fir tribe that 
exists in any part of the world. It shoots up with a 
tall, straight, taper stem, often a hundred feet in height, 
and not unfrequently forty feet in circumference. The 
branches grow in stages, at regular intervals, and 
spread out like overshadowing roofe.'' As it is appa- 
rently hardy, it is to be hoped that its growth may not 
be arrested "in mid career" by some peculiarity of our 
climate, as has been the case with the hemlock spruce, 
and some other firs. In its youthful state, in which 
alone it is yet known to us, its reclining leading shoot 
erecting itself continually in its second year's growth, 
its drooping, tress-like branchlets, and its light green 
color, combine to make it a peculiarly graceful object. 
It may be strongly recommended for both the park 
and the pleasure-grounds. In the latter, it should be 
planted where it has room to develop its natural char- 
acter. In the park, it should be put down in groups 
of some half-dozen trees. We have already adverted 
to its use in avenues. As it is at present a fashionable 
tree, it is introduced into all sorts of little flower-gardens 
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and miniature lawns, where, if it thrives, as we de- 
sire it may, it will speedily overshadow every thing 
else. We would strongly urge the extensive but cgh- 
siderate planting of this fine tree. 

(2.) The second general form of trees is a varied 
one, and may be held as embracing three subordinate 
figures : the rounded cone of the Scotch fir, and some 
others of its class, and generally of the holly; the 
truncated cone of the silver fir; and the spiry, elon- 
gated cone of the various spruces, larches, Swiss Cemr 
bran pine, and perhaps the deciduous cypress. Many 
of the pines lately introduced, such as -P. excdm^ 
Lambertiana^ Sahinicma^ macrocarpa^ are certainly 
pyramidal, and will fall under one or other of these 
subdivisions when aged. Indeed, the whole class of 
conifers assume their final form only when far advanced 
in growth. 

The HoUy is almost the only broad-leaved tree of 
this group. It is. generally of a low, bushy form, 
rounded, but sometimes also with a spiry cone. Grow- 
ing in woods, and on a light soil, we have seen it sixty 
feet in height, and with a trunk eight feet in circum- 
ference. It may be planted in the dressed grounds, 
and also in the woods of the park, as underwood, 
among deciduous trees. When scattered along the 
outskirts of a recess or glade, it has a fine effect in 
thickening the mass and deepening the shade. 

The Scotch Fir has been planted to a much greater 
extent than any other fir, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. No tree has been more decried and condemned 
as being ugly ; and certainly, in many cases this dis- 
praise has been deserved; a close, ill-thinned, and 
worse-pruned plantation of this tree, on a fiat and 
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undrained surface, presents, both externally and inter- 
nally, a heavy, mean, uninviting 'appearance. But 
part of the blame should fall on the want of judgment 
often evinced in the first planting, and on the neglect 
with which it is as often followed. In suitable situa- 
tions, and with proper treatment, it attains a beauty 
not inferior to that of any other inhabitant of the 
forest. The Highland variety is superior to the com- 
mon one, both in the quality of the timber and in its 
outward appearance; it has a smoother bark, and, 
throwing out its branches more nearly at right angles 
to the stem, it assumes a more cylindrical and less 
tufted form. 

The Pmaster is of a medium siz^ and conical form, 
with massive dark-green foliage. It is of rapid growth, 
thriving best on sandy, or light loamy soils, and is well 
adapted to the vicinity of the sea. The Weymouth 
Pine^ in this country, is of medium size, and, unless 
when planted pretty closely, is apt,to become a bushy 
tree. With its light-green foliage, it has a more lively 
effect in a mass than most others of the fir tribe. P. 
excelsa is allied to the latter. It has a tapering form, 
long, light, silvery leaves, loose and pendent branches, 
and a smooth, whitish bark. It attains to a great 
size on the Himalaya mountains, and promises to be 
equally fine in this country. In this section, our lim- 
its will permit us to mention farther only P. Larido^ 
or Corsican Pine, a large, conical tree, with dark foli- 
age, and of rapid growth. Of its varieties, the black 
Austrian pine is decidedly the best; it is a large, 
hardy tree, with a broad, conical head, and, as it 
grows quickly, it promises to supersede the Scotch fir 
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wlieie early shelter is wanted. It is very liable to be 
injured by hares, when young. 

The Siher Fi/r is one of the noblest of our hardy 
firs ; rather tender when young, but growing rapidly 
afterward; and when old, it forms a truncated cone 
of great height, and is stately, massive, and omanaenr 
tal, both on the lawn and in the paric. P. D&iiglasii 
is a Califomian species of great size. We have known 
it, in this country, add ten feet to its height in three 
seasons. Its foliage is of a lighter hue than that of 
the preceding, yielding therefore a less massive effect; 
but it forms a handsome lawn tree. P. ndbilis is a 
magnificent tree in its native forests, on the Columbia 
river. It has proved itself quite hardy, in cold dis- 
tricts of this country, and is a most desirable tree for 
ornamental purposes. The Hemlock Sj^ruce is a hand- 
some, low tree, approaching to the yew in character, but 
is of a paler green, and, on account of its dwarfish 
stature, is used principally in the shrubbery. 

The Common Spruce Fir \a very extensively planted, 
and suits a great variety of soils, though it prefers a 
moist, loamy one. Where it has room and shelter, it 
grows into a tall, stately, tapering cone. When young 
and densely planted, it affords a close and effective 
shelter, and it even forms a good hedge, in upland dis- 
tricts. It has a livelier effect in masses than the Scotch 
fir. P. Mmziesii^ or Memies* Spruce^ is a very band- 
some pyramidal tree, with a vivid light-green foliage, 
which, with the silvery lines on the under side of the 
leaves, imparts to it a gay and graceful character. It 
is well adapted for groups and masses in woods and 
pleasure-grounds. 

-P. Morinda^ the Himalayan spruce, is a large tree 
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on its native mountains, and in this country it grows 
freely in a shaded situation and a loamy soil. On 
light, sandy soils, and when exposed to the sun, its 
leaves are frequently browned by the spring frosts. It 
has the general form of the common spruce, but is 
strongly distinguished from it by its glaucous foliage, 
longer and narrower leaves, and its more slender and 
pensile branchlets. It is a graceful lawn tree, and it is 
also well adapted to the woods of the park. It was 
introduced into this country in 1818, by Dr. Govan, 
of Cupar, who presented seeds of it to the late Gen- 
eral the Earl of Hopetoun, grandfather of the present 
noble Earl. One of the original seedling plants, grow- 
ing on a lawn in the gardens at Hopetoun House, is 
now thirty-seven feet high, forming a fine tree, feath- 
ered from the ground upward. This spruce, as well 
as many others of the fir tribe, may be grafted with 
success.* It is somewhat remarkable, that the Him- 
alayan spruce has been found to stand the smoky at- 
mosphere of London, better perhaps than any other fir. 
The Larch is now a very common, but also a very 
valuable tree, for the purposes both of utility and 
ornament. It has the spiry pyramidal form of its 
class, which, perhaps, is too slight in its proportions, 
when young ; but it acquires a grace and dignity in 
its broad and vigorous old age. Its main peculiarity, 
in relation to its class, is that it sheds its leaves, and 
its decorative properties reside less in its form than in 
its beautiful tints, which vary through a wide range, 
with the revolving seasons. 

• At Hopetgon, in the satimm tA 182r, the writer of this wotIl grafted gereral of 
ttie Mannim en ttie common spraoe, at about four feet fh>m the gronnd; thej are 
now twentgr-siz feet in height* and i^nwrentlj as yigorona as if on their own roots. 
7 
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(8.) CTpeioht OB Oblokgatbd Tbees. — Of these we 
may enumerate the Lombardj poplar, the upright oak, 
(QuerimsfasUgiata strietaj the upright cypress, (Ou- 
pressus sempervirens^) Irish yew, arbor vitae, red cedar, 
and Swedish juAiper. The last five are suitable only 
for the dressed grounds. 

Trees or shrubs of this form can not be anywhere 
extensively planted by the improver. Their peculiar 
use is to group and contrast with the broad, flowing out- 
lines of other trees, or with the architectural objects in 
their vicinity. The LomJbardy Popla/r is well suited 
for park scenery and for lawns, and may be put in 
combination with such trees as the sycamore, wych elm, 
and horse-chestnut, three or four of the former being 
made to group with six or eight of the latter. This 
poplar may also be introduced with good effect on the 
edges of broad glades or recesses of a wood. It should 
be placed so as to appear to shoot up through the 
branches of the broader trees, and sometimes to stand 
between others ; and such positions we would generally 
prefer. A single tree, however, or two or three closely 
grouped, may occasionally be stationed on the edge of 
a larger group. The Upright Cypress^ where the cli- 
mate permits its free growth, contrasts well with the 
cedar of Lebanon. The Irish Yew^ Swedish Juniper^ 
and similar shrubs, group well with the large foliage 
and broad forms of the Portugal and common laurel, 
and as such are valuable on the lawns and flower-gar- 
dens. The Irish yew may be planted with good ef- 
fect on terraces with grass banks ; and in that case it 
should be trained with one stem, to prevent its assum- 
ing that loose, broad, besom^ika head, whach, if this 
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precantioa is not taken, it generally acqiubpes, from thet 
action of the winds and the weight of snow. 

(4.) PsNDuiiOus Trkss anj> Shbubs. — Of these we 
may name the weeping birch, the weeping willow, the 
fine-leaved weeping ash, (Fraxi/rms lervtiscifclia jpen^ 
chdaj and the new fdnereal Cypress from China.. • 
The weeping ash, elm, beech,, lime, and the Amwican 
weeping willow can scarcely be called trees, as their 
height depends on that of the trees on which they are^ 
grafted. They are, conseqnently, more curions than 
UBeful in the way of omamei^. 

Moat of these plants, being of no great height, are 
better suited for the dressed grounds than for the woods 
of the park ; their introduction, however, into both of 
these places is the source of considerable interest and 
variety. Their proper place is not in the thicket, but 
on the lawns and on the outsides of the woods. Their 
^acefdl forms also render them suitable for decorating 
the entrance to the villa or cottage ome. 

Of this class, the finest is the Weepmg Birch. Its 
upright stem and main boughs, the threadlike dra» 
pery of its branches, and its small foliage, give it a 
peculiarly graceful and airy appearance. It groups 
well with both the broad and the pyramidal trees^ 
harmonizing well with the former, and contrasting 
finely with tiielatter. 

It preserves its character in woods, and is seen per- . 
haps to greater advantage on sylvan banks, and on tha 
lower slopes of hiUs; The Weeping WiUow is, unfor- 
tunately, too tender to be of much use in the colder 
parts of Great Britain; In other respects, it is admi- 
rably suited for giving efifect to the scenery of the 
dressed: groundsi In wanui, sheltered places^ and in 
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the genial climate of the south, it attains to the size 
of a medium tree, and combines singularly' well with 
laurels, which, in small groups, are very beautiful 
when overtopped by a fine weeping willow. Its most 
effective position is in connection with water, over- 
hanging, like a green vail, a stream or lake. The 
Fin&ieaved Ash is an elegant tree, of a broad shape, 
with small foliage and pendulous branches. The 
Common We&pinff Ash is fit only for forming an ar- 
bor ; as a tree, it is devoid of all grace. There is a 
variety in Wellhall, in Lanarkshire, which is much 
finer, being intermediate between the weeping and 
the common ash. 

27ie Chinese Weeping Cypress is an evergreen weep- 
ing tree, one of the recent importations from China, 
and if we may judge from the description given by 
Mr. Fortune, who introduced it — for we have seen it 
only in a young state — it is one of the finest of its 
class. In his interesting work on " The Tea Districts 
of India and China," he says, " It is a noble, fir-like 
tree, about sixty feet in height, having a stem straight 
as a Norfolk Island pine, (Araticaria exeelsaj) and 
pendulous branches like the weeping willow. The 
branches grow at first horizontally with the main stem, 
then describe a graceful curve upward, and drooping 
again at the points. JProm these main branches, 
• others, long and slender, hang down toward the 
ground, and give the whole tree a weeping and grace- 
ful form." This tree appears to be hardy, and if it 
maintains that character, it will be an interesting 
addition to the scenery of the park and pleasure- 
ground, and should be planted wherever its form is 
admissible. Avenues composed of it would have a 
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charming effect; and these avenues, as the tree is only 
of medium size, would not require to be of such di- 
mensions as those planted with English elm, or lime, 
or deodar. 

It remains to be noted, that the forms of trees varj 
in some measure with the season. Their internal con- 
figuration is most conspicuous in winter, when the 
leafless branches disclose the inner carpentry of boughs, 
and too often, indeed, reveal deformities. Summer, 
with its vail of foliage, shades much of the peculiar 
structure of trees. - Toward the end of June, luxuriant 
sycamores sometimes suggest the idea of masses of 
green vapor reposing in the atmosphere ; an appear- 
ance very different, certainly, from the numerous 
crossing limbs, and forked branches, and brush-like 
twigs presented by the winter habit of the tree. This 
contrast is one of the sources of the successional beau- 
ties of the seasons. 

JVbte. — ^In comparing the foregoing catalogue of 
trees, given by our author, the American will be struck 
with the meager variety which Great Britain affords 
for ornamental purposes, in comparison with the num- 
bers of surpassingly noble and beautiful specimens 
which flourish in almost every different locality of our 
own country. It is unnecessary to enlarge on a sub- 
ject so well treated, in general, by our author, further 
than to remark that, in tree-planting, such varieties as, 
on examination, are found most congenial to the soil 
which is to receive them, should be selected; and 
where exotic trees and shrubs are introduced, they 
should be of hardy kinds, graceful shape, and easy 
growth. It is difficult to find specimens, in any part 
of the world, flourishing in like climates, which excel 
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OUT own natiye trees m grandeur, grace, and beauty. 
Our oaks, elms, maples, hickorys, all of many varie- 
ties; the black-walnut, butternut, chestnut, white- 
wood or tulip; the poplars, birches, beeches, ashs, 
larch, and several other deciduous trees, of the North- 
em and Middle states ; together with their ev^-green 
pines, hemlocks, spruces, and firs — all trees of the 
first rank in size, and some of them of great hdght — 
will compare advantageously with the best trees of 
Eurc^, and far excel Uie mo&t remu-kable BritiBh 
spedmens of native production ; and where we pos* 
sess within our own forests such a wealth of trees, in 
all that constitutes true ornament, as weU as utility, 
it is scarcely worth while to rack our brains, or exhaust 
our purses, to go abroad for others. Our Soutiiom 
states produce many of the trees we have named ; to 
which may be added, the livcroak, cypress, magnolia, 
and others — all appropriate for park-planting, in their 
own favorite r^ions. 

Of shrub trees, large and small, almost any desired 
number may. be found in the immediate vicinity of 
any park-ground in the country. Many of them are 
of exceeding beauty, and of all required character 
and variety. It is unnecessary that they be here enu- 
merated. The ready observation of the inquirer will 
at once supply his demands; or, &at being at fault, 
the volumes of Michaux, and of Nuttal, will 'suggest 
more than his most liberal wants can require. 

One indispensable element of success, in tihe culti- 
vation of both tree and shrub, must be observed by 
all planters ; and that is, a congeniality of soil and 
climate to the tree or shrub in^ question. Many trees 
and shrubs will flourish alike in different soils — the 
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stiffest clay, or the most friable loam; others perti- 
naciously cling to a particular soil, and refuse to flour- 
ish in any other. Some refuse to grow in any but 
grounds light, dry, and open in texture ; others love 
the heavy, moist, and clammy earths contiguous to 
water. All these qualifications must be regarded, to 
insure success in diversified plantations. 

In "pleasure-grounds," exotic trees, of character 
congenial with the soil and climate, may be sparingly 
introduced; as, the horse-chestnut, the weeping wil- 
low, and a few others, a« indicating choicer cultivation 
than what is given to the " park.'' In the latter may 
be occasionally thrown the I^mbardy-poplar — a tree 
often treated with idle abuse because it has some 
faults ; but no one can say, and say it truthfully, that 
the spire-like top of a Lombardy-poplar, peering up 
fhrough the formal outline of a group of round-headed 
trees, does not. give both a graceful and picturesque 
expression to the landscape, which would be wanting 
without it. The larch may partially supply its pres- 
ence, but not with entire eflFect. Excessive use of the 
poplar, in some instances, has brought it into, per- 
haps, in that feature of it, well-deserved condemnation; 
but sparingly and considerately applied, it may be- 
come one of the most effective features in park-expres- 
sion. — Ed. 



Sect. II. — The Colors of Trees. 

The tints of color exhibited in trees are, perhaps, as 
numerous as their forms. To advert, at present, only 
to the foliage, — the normal color of the leaves is green, 
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but how diversified are its shades I In the deciduous 
class of trees, these shades range from the silvery gray 
of the Huntingdon willow and white poplar through 
the light-green of the larch and lime, the full green of 
the sycamore and oak, to the dull, dilute green of the 
alder. And in the evergreen species, the shades pass 
from the silvery or glaucous tints of the Atlas and 
Himalayan cedars to the dark-green of the holly and 
yew, and the almost black-green of the aged Scotch 
fir. Here, then, are abundance of colors for the land- 
scape-artist — colors requiring from him most attentive 
consideration, and on the skillful and harmonious em- 
ployment of which the success of his work will, in a 
measure, depend. We have selected the names of a 
number of trees and shrubs usually employed for dec- 
orative purposes, and arranged them under the differ- 
ent shades of green respectively exhibited by them. 
Our readers will understand that we have designedly 
omitted tibe abnormal tints, such as occur in the pur- 
ple beech and in the variegated hollies and sycamores ; 
and that, in some of those given, the shades named 
are only approximations. On some poor, clayey and 
wet soils, common and Portugal laurels have a light- 
yellowish tint In t|ie shade, the hemlock spruce and 
common yew preserve a dark-green; in exposed situ- 
ations, ihey are sometimes of a brownish green. 
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TABLE OF COLORS IN THE FOLIAGE OF TREEa 



DABX GBEJEX. 



Portugal LaureL 

Tew, commoD and Irish. 

Holly. 

Sweet Bay. 

Phillyrea. 

Laccombe Oak. 

Alder. 

Upright C7pre8& 



Araucaria imbricata. 
Araucaria excelfia. 
Cedar of Lebanon. 
Tazodium Bemperyirena. 
Scotch Fir, and most PineiL 
Silver Firs. 
Spruce Firs, 



Oak, common. 
Oak, scarlet 
Spanish Cheatnat 
Horse Chestnut 
Hornbeam. 



Sycamore. 
Norway Maple. 
Beech. 

Hemlock Spruce. 
LauruBtinus. 



LITKLT GRinr. 



Arbutua 

Deciduous Cypress. 
Alatemus. 



Abies MenaesiL 
Lambert's Cypress. 
Common LaureL 



LIGHT GRXZN. 



Lime. 

Elm. 

Ash. 

Oriental Plane. 

Occidental Plane. 

Birch. 

Hawthorn. 

Rhododendron, sorts. 



Gean. 

Bird-cherry. 

Laburnum. 

Tulip-tree. 

Black Italian Poplar. 

Lombardy Poplar. 

Balsam and Ontario Poplars. 

Walnut 



Red Cedar. 
Arbor yitae. 
Eyergreen Oak. 

7* 



BaOWNlSH QREXH. 

Hemlock Spruce. 
Box. 
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8ILTSET OESXN. 

White and Orej Poplara. Cedar of Mount Atlas. 

Willows, sereral. ' Deodar. 

Turkey Oak. Pinus excelsa. 

Bucktliom* Pinus Webhiana. 

Toward the end of spring, and in the beginning of 
summer, aU the greens are extremely vivid ; bat even 
then some of the species, such as the larch and l>al8am 
poplar, are peculiarly light. In June, the young 
shoots and leaves display little variety. In July and 
August, each tree and shrub shades off into its own 
particular green. Later in autumn, the evergreens 
acquire their winter tints. In October, or earlier, pre- 
vious to the fall oS the leaf, the ordinary hues of the 
deciduous tribes give place to an extraordinary diver- 
sity of colors. For example, the larch, oak, and elm 
take various shades of yellow, or yellowish-brown. 
The scarlet oak, beech, and wild cherry grow red. 
The ash and sycamore sadden into a grayish tea- 
green. If, in planting the park and pleasure-grounds, 
all varieties of color are to be taken into account, the 
tints of the ripening leaf ought not to be forgotten, as 
we fear they too often are. It should be remembered, 
that the ripening and fall of the leaf sometimes oc- 
cupy five or six weeks of a season, which, if chastened 
with sadness, is to some minds a period of intense 
enjoyment. We may add, that oaks, particularly in 
copse-woods, and in the early stages of growth else- 
where, often retain their leaves during most of the 
winter. These supplementary tints of the departiog 
year afford means of ornament not altogether unworthy 
of attention. 

The flowers of certain trees also yidd effective, 
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though transient, elements of color. Some of our 
readers may have come unexpectedly on a fine labur- 
num or thorn, in blossom, partially concealed in a 
secluded wood, or overhanging the bend of a remote 
stream, and may have received from it an impression 
whicli has not yet passed away. We need scarcely 
point out the rich effects produced, at times, by the 
snowy flowers of the wild cherry and sloe, by the 
creamy bloom oT the hawthorn and bird-cherry, and 
the more varying pink and white of the wild-apple 
and the horse-chestnut. Then, there is the delicate 
pale-yellow of the flowers of the lime and Spanish- 
chestnut, later in the season. Among the underwoods, 
we have the brilliant yellow of the elegant mahonias, 
in spring ; and in June, the lavish purple of the Pon- 
tic rhododendron, one of the hardiest and best of all 
shrubs for making close and tangled thickets in woods. 
We do not mean that the chromatic effects of a flower- 
garden should be, by artificial means, elaborated in a 
park or forest ; but there is no want of brilliant tints, 
even in the wildness of nature, as the common furze 
and broom amply testify ; and the moderate and un- 
obtrusive employment of the brighter hues of blossom, 
in the external grounds, is sure to please. 

Even the leafless branches of shrubs and trees af- 
ford an available element of color. We might point 
out the dog-wood, with its crimson twigs,, and the 
azerole thorn, with its silvery branches ; these, indeed, 
belong chiefly to shrubbery or pleasure-ground. But 
the larch, with its light-brown spray ; the birch, with 
its dark twigs and snowy stems ; and the oak itself, 
with its varieties of russet, green, gray, and brown, 
are examples of daily occurrence in the woods. We 
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believe that these hues in deciduous trees, both in- 
trinsically and as contrasted with the brighter ever- 
greens, are a great, though often unnoticed, source of 
pleasure in the woodlands of winter. They help to 
make up that foil harmony which the great instrumen- 
talist, Light, calls forth from the living organs on 
which it plays. 

The use of the colors of trees and shrubs, to the im- 
prover, is very great; but his application of them 
must depend very much on his own skill in adapting 
his materials to the character of the place and the 
nature of the ground with which he is dealing. We 
may remark, however, that the depth of a recess or 
glade, in the woods or dressed grounds, formed for the 
purpose of creating a shadowy eflfect, is much increased 
by planting trees and shrubs of a full green or dark- 
green color, at the point where the effect is desired. 
The somber color of the trees themselves, and the den- 
sity of the foliage, contribute to render the shadow 
more intense, while an opposite result would be educed 
by a lighter color of foliage. Some prominent points 
may be brought out by a dark, others by a light or 
silvery-green. The effect of distance, too, may be pro- 
duced or increased by employing dark-greens in the 
foreground, and shading off with lighter colors in the 
more remote objects. It is hardly needful to add, that 
good taste enjoins a sparing use of strongly-marked 
or glaring colors. White poplars and purple beeches, 
for example, are admirably adapted for occasional 
breaks, in the way of contrast, or for completing a 
gradation of shades; but in. certain situations, they 
would be intolerable as clumps or masses. 
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Sbot. in. — ^The Obnamektal Chabacteb of Trees 
IN Combination. 

The massing of plantations obscures to the eye the 
peculiar forms of the trees which compose them, and 
indeed, modifies the actual forms to a great extent. It 
is only when standing detached, or in thin groups, or 
at most on the margins of plantations, that trees fully 
develop their natural characters. In the depth of a 
forest or thick wood, they are usually so crowded to- 
gether, and so drawn up toward the light, that their 
forms have little resemblance to the figures produced 
by their free and unimpeded growth. Still, there is a 
distinct chai*acter in each ; for a mass of oaks has not, 
in any circumstances, the same aspect as one of 
beeches or elms ; neither does a dense, dark plantation 
of Scotch firs present the spiry and serrated outlines 
of a wood of larch and spruce. There is, therefore, 
still abundant character remaining, even in combined 
and crowded trees, to allow scope for design, and to 
afford materials for scenic beauty, to one who has suf- 
ficient skill to seize and employ it. In this part of our 
subject, we shall content ourselves with adverting to 
what we have called the round-beaded and the pyra- 
midal trees; the other two classes are so sparingly 
used, and planted so much for the production of those 
particular effects which we have already noticed, that 
we need not recur to them. 

Eound-headed Trees. — Of these we may remark, 
generally, that they are to be employed when conti- 
nuity of outline, in the clump and plantation, is the 
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object aimed at. They mass more densely together 
than any other trees, except, perhaps, the Scotch fir ; 
which, however, in combination, partakes rery much 
of their character. In parks with flat or undulating 
surfaces, the trees planted in forming the woods should 
be principally of this class. Their broad outlines and 
massive proportions are more in harmony with the 
natural contour of the ground than those of a pyra- 
midal shape. Seen from without, they have often, 
at certain seasons, a peculiarly silky and slightly tufted 
expression, which is extremely beautiful. Their inter- 
nal appearance, too, (that is, their character as groves,) 
when they have been sufficiently cleared out to afford 
large, roomy arcades of shade, is finer on such ground 
than that of the more upright trees. Of course, when 
we thus recommend the broad round-headed trees for 
such situations, we do not mean that they are to be 
planted to the exclusion of all others ; a sprinkling of 
Ae other kinds will have a beneficial effect, in the 
way of contrasting with the predominating forms, and 
of adding variety to the scenery. 

CoKicAL OB Ptbakidal Trees. — ^With the exception, 
of the larch and the deciduous cypress, these are nearly 
all evergreen trees. This, in one respect, is an advan- 
tage ; it enables them to give a permanently clothed 
and verdant aspect to scenery. On the other hand, 
when planted in large masses, on fiat suifaces, and 
especially when they have been ill-thinned-out, they 
have a very somber and monotonous effect, exhibiting 
a large array of bare trunks below ; and above, a dark, 
gloomy canopy of boughs and branches, excluding, 
perhaps, every ray of sunshine. The small, wiry 
forma, and almost univeirsal ri^dity ctf their foliage, 
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Ii&ve also a saddening influence, as they seldom wave 
exc^t when agitated by a gale, and Ihei'o is a total 
absence of that agreeable movement produced by a 
light wind playing airily among the larger leaves of 
the deddnous species. Besides, the pyramidal trees 
nnite at what may be called the shoulders of the tree; 
and so, above that line, which is often pretty ^rell 
defined, they leave a multitude of little cones or pyra- 
mids, which, when seen in profile, have a serrated 
outline, and exert a monotonous and, at the same time, 
irritating influence on the eye. For our part, we know 
nothing more wearisome than those long, dark, stunted, 
middle-aged plantations of Scotch fir, or of mingled 
larch and spruce, which are sometimes to be met in 
flat, clayey, agricultural districts. Such masses of 
wood, in omamentel gronnds, would be hideous. 

The native homes of the fir tribe are chiefly among 
the hills. There they not only grow more luxuriantly, 
bnt their forms adapt themselves better to the natural 
lines of the ground. On the slopes of a hilly and moun- 
tainous country, fir-woods have a more varied and cheer- 
ful appearance, and they are seen less in profile; or, 
if they are so seen, it is against the higher grounds, 
while the moi-e elevated ridges form the sky-line of the 
landscape. In such cases the serrated outlines are not 
so harsh as they are on level grounds. When planted 
in passes, or on other steep surfaces, the trees are seen 
to great advantage, towering up one above another, 
and exhibiting a greater variety of lights and shades 
than on more^ level ground, particularly when pervaded 
by the rays of the winter or vernal sun. Even in the 
lower country the fir tribe succeed well in ravines and 
on shelving banks, wherc^ tbe soil is light and the 
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natural drainage effective. Occaeionallj, beantiful 
Scotch firs, Bpraces and larches may be seen in fayor- 
able situations a littie above the level of the sea. 

Many species of firs require to be planted thidd j at 
first, in order to prevent tiiem from forming bushy 
trees when young, and for the purpose of throwing 
the main growth of the tree into the leading stem; 
but in ornamental plantations they should be thinned 
out at an earlier period, and afterward to a greater ex- 
tent, than is necessary in woods grown simply for the 
sake of timber. They will thus have room to develop 
themselves into their natural forms, instead of being 
drawn up into bare poles with small tufted heads. On 
level or slightly-inclined surfaces, frequent openings or 
glades should be formed through them, in order to re- 
lieve the heavy effect which they would otherwise have. 

Interminoung op the Diffeeent Foems and Col- 
ors. — In the actual practice of planting, the various 
kinds of trees are generally mingled together; and 
though this is often done with little taste, and on no 
fixed principles, it shows that in the common appre- 
hensions of men, the beauty of woodland scenery con- 
sists very much in the contrast and combination of its 
diversified materials. It will readily be perceived that 
no precise general rules can be laid down on this sub- 
ject. Much must be left to the taste of the proprietor 
and designer. Some particular effects, however, may 
be mentioned as attainable by the use of ceiiiain trees. 
For example, a mass of laurels and hollies in the plea- 
sure-ground may be improved both in dignity and ex- 
pression by having a few of the finer species of firs 
introduced into its center. And in the park, a plant- 
ation of deciduous trees may have its sky-line elevated 
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at certain points by groups of black Italian poplar, a 
tree which, in ordinary ground, speedily takes the lead 
of all others, and keeps it for many years. 

Ought masses of trees to be planted wholly of one 
species, or with an admixture of many ? The question 
has been answered differently, both in theory and in 
practice. " A forest of all manner of trees," says Mr. 
Kaskin, "is poor, if not disagreeable in effect; a mass 
of one species of tree is sublime."* "We are not sure 
that this aphorism is not put too unconditionally, 
even in regard to a forest; certainly we should be 
inclined to dispute its validity as applied to plea- 
sure-grounds and parks. Let the reader imagine a 
pleasure-ground exclusively filled with hollies, or a 
park adorned with Scotch firs alone. We are assured 
that the first feeling of the spectator would as likely 
be that of wonder as of sublimity, that the second 
would be one of oppressive monotony, and the third 
of absolute weariness. Of course this remark does 
not apply to clumps and subordinate masses, which 
may occasionally be planted of one species of tree. 
We make this admission, however, with some reserve; 
for, while in the park and pleasure-ground our aim 
should be that unity which consists in a harmony of 
diversijties, we must guard against that bald and un- 
suggestive unity which degenerates into uniformity. 
Homogeneous masses of trees, it must be remembered, 
are destitute of that pleasing variety o^ color of which 
there are traces even in spring and summer, and which, 
as we have seen, comes out with such manifold beauty 

* We have not the slightest respect for Mr. Raskhi's authority on this question. 
We better coincide with his architectaral taste than his arborioultoral accomplish- 
meinia^-£l>. 
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in the autumnal tints. We hold that evergreens, even 
in winter, are lightened and set off by the contrast of 
the deciduous trees with which they are intermingled, 
and in summer the harmonizing effects of the mixture 
are ^en more striking. We are disposed to think 
that in the park and pleasure-ground the fir tribe 
fihould never be planted alone and in separate clumps. 
We would hardly allow them to amount to more than 
a third of the whole trees, in the plantation, thicken- 
ing them in some places, and blending and shading 
them off with the deciduous species in others. This 
is also a good method of planting firs when the sur- 
faces of large masses of wood are to be seen at a dis- 
tance. We beg the reader, however, to remark that 
we have been speaking of the ornamental grounds, not 
of the outfield woods or mountain forests. 

In regard to the question. Ought masses of trees to 
be planted with one species only, or with an admix- 
ture of many? it is important to determine whethet 
the masses in question are to be considered as viewed 
from without or from within. If they are to be con- 
templated from without, we hold that there should be 
always some admixture of kinds, to obviate that dull 
uniformity to which we have above alluded. IS they 
are to be viewed from within, it cannot be doubted 
that a grove of unmingled oaks and beeches, or elms, 
especially if the trees have attained the dignity of age, 
has a much finer and more imposing effect than a pro- 
miscuous gathering of all manner of trees. Even the 
surface of the ground and its smoother sward acquire, 
in such circumstances, a more attractive, because a 
more harmonizing aspect. Planters are too apt to 
confine their regards to the external appearance of 
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their ^iTork; they ought to remember that the planta- 
tions they are forming will, in the conrse of years, 
become tall woods, and perhaps groves, resorted to for 
seclnsion and shade. This should be especially kept 
in mind toward the central points of their ipasses; 
and ^with this view they may snrronnd these central 
points chiefly with one kind of tree. In extensive 
grounds, a dozen or more of these central groves might 
be formed prospectively, embracing all the principal 
decidnons, and sonje of the finer evergreen trees; 
wMle the outer margins of the masses and clumps, 
and all the parts rendered by their position conspicu- 
ous to the eye, might be dressed out in that gay variety 
Vrhich IS essential to the beauty of a country residence 
as a whole. Thus the predominance of one tree will 
give a decided character to a mass, and the intermin- 
gled subordinates which may be gradually reduced in 
number, if desired, will relieve it of monotony and 
insipidity. 

In relation to the subject of this chapter generally, 
^ve have in conclusion to remark, that no part of land- 
scape-gardening is more neglected and misunderstood 
than the skillful management of trees, in the way of 
bringing out their ornamental vahie in respect to form 
and color. Some artists of great name have declined 
this affair altogether, and, with necessarily very gen- 
eral directions, or even without any instructions at all, 
have delegated the work of distributing the trees to 
the forester or day-laborer. And proprietors are too 
ready to ask the designer to stake out the groups and 
clumps, and then to leave the planting to persons who 
probably have not the slightest conception of the effect 
. desired to be produced. After a few years, perhaps, 
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tho artist goes back to survey his work, and finds that 
his ground outlines have been carefully preserved, but 
probably discovers also that the gray poplar, with its 
airy form and silvery foliage, has been substituted for 
the robust and grave-tinted oak; or that thespiry, 
light-green, deciduous larch has taken the place in- 
tended for the rounded cone and dark-green color of 
the Scotch fir. And yet his art, or his skill in the ex- 
ercise of it, has to bear the blame of these errors ! It 
would be almost as reasonable to expect a fine land- 
Bcape-pamtmg, were we to commission an artist to 
trace die outlines of the picture, and then to leave the 
coloring, the management of the lights and shades, 
arifl the filling-yp generally, to a house-painter, who 
undoubtedly can handle a brush as well as a forester 
or a day-laborer can wield a spade. 

Note. — Our author talks well, and refinedly, like all 
writers and planters who write and plant in a country 
where nature has not bountiiully supplied it with nat- 
ural subjects of cultivation. But it is not so in 
America. The ingenuity of man can conceive of 
nothing half so grand, so varied, and so beautiftil, as 
a diversified American forest during the summer and 
autumn. Take, for instance, the breast of one of our 
fine hill or mountain ranges of forest, where the ever- 
green and deciduous trees, of great variety and luxu- 
riant growth, commingle in one broad, continued bank 
of parti-colored verdure, at the first bursting of their 
new leaves in the spring, and in their successive 
growth through the summer. What delicate tints 
wave and lift their perpetual changes, from the deep 
blue-green of the hemlock to the poplars and beech, 
contrasting with the silveiy tints of the white maple, 
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the fixed, unchangeable green of the oak and the pine, 
those models of strength and endurance I And after 
the frosts of antumn have touched them, what woods 
on earth can compare with the gorgeous tints and colors 
of the deciduous leaves, relieved and supported by the 
unchanging hue of the evergreens? From the airy, 
lemon tints of the poplar and sugar maple, running 
down into the deep orange of the hickory ; from the 
liveliest scarlet of the soft maples, to the mellow rus- 
set of the oaks and the ashs, in all their variety ; each 
and every one soft and beautiful for many days, some- 
times for weeks, our forests present a brilliancy and a 
grandeur unsurpassable) in their kind. 

It is not at all necessary for the American to go into 
the refinement and the particularity of the English 
planter to effect his object. Our mixed, natural forests 
supply the best expression possible to park and forest 
scenery, in tree and shrub. All we have to do, where 
not furnished by the undisturbed hand of nature her- 
self, is, to imitate her in the blandest and most agree- 
able forms within our power; and in whatever we add, 
by way of exotic, let us be sure that no exaggerated 
contrast is presented to the harmony of our own luxu- 
riant productions. — ^Ed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PLANTING. 

PMpuatioii of the Ghroond— Tr«Dchiiig — Oraiiung — Roads UuoDgli 
PlantatioDs — Planting of Forest Trees -- Pitting — Pruning — Thin- 
ning — Transplanting Forest Trees — Planting and Transplanting of 
ETeigreeiM. 

Wb have already adrerted to the importance of 
planting in the formation and improvement of parka 
and pleasure-grounds. In these interesting ^pen^ 
dages of a country residence, the woods present a 
main element of beauty; and the degree of that 
beauty is mainly dependent on the healthy and luxu- 
riant growth of the trees. With these facts in view, 
we shall offer some brief remarks on the planting, 
fencing, and after-management of plantations, confin- 
ing ourselves, at the same time, to those subjects 
which have a close relation to the park and dressed 
grounds. 

Pbeparation of THE Gbound. — ^This is a matter 
which has been much discussed, and has led to the 
expression of a variety of opinions. Some have 
thought that a very careful preparation of the land 
is indispensable; others would content themselves with 
draining, and the removal of furze and other impedi- 
ments to the growth of the trees. Both these opinions 
will hold good in their proper places, or in relation to 
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different localities. Our own experience baa led to the 
conclusion that operose preparations, such as trench* 
ing or ploughing, are in general not required beyond 
the park, and that the expensive operation of trenching 
may be confined to the circle of the dressed grounds. 

The principal advantage of trenching and ploughing 
is their effect in accelerating the growth of the trees, 
particularly in their earlier stages, and the consequent 
rapidity in the development of the scenery — a matter 
of no small importance to gentlemen who wish to see 
and enjoy the result of their own labors. This effect 
is generally very marted in the interval between the 
fifth and fifteenth year froin the planting : at a later 
period, and on good land, it is much less perceptible. 

Trenching is undoubtedly the best means of prepar- 
ing ground for planting; but as it costs from six to ten 
pounds sterling per acre, it is too expensive to be ex- 
tensively adopted. As a substitute, we have found a 
method of deep plowing, particularly on grass lands, 
to be very useful. Two plows are required for the 
operation, which closely resembles subsoil plowing. 
A deep fiirrow is first drawn. The first plow next 
skims off some two or three inches of the turf and soil, 
turning it over into the open fuiTow. The second plow 
then follows in the same furrow as the first plow, cov- 
ering the turf with four or five inches of soil, and stir- 
ring the land to the depth of seven or eight inches. 
By this means the soil is well pulverized, and the turf 
is so buried as to insure its rotting, and thus affords 
an excellent manure for the trees. The expense is 
about twenty-four shillings per acre,^ 

Braining of wet land is essential to successful plant- 
ing, and is not to be snp^^eded by any other operationi 
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although, on trenched grounds, the drains may be 
placed at greater distances from each other. In lai^ 
plantations the drains are always open, and may be 
laid down at intervals of sixteen to forty-eight feet, 
according to the porosity of the ground. In many 
places of the park open drains are inadmissible ; and 
in these cases we prefer box drains, formed with 
stones, as much less liable to be choked up with roots 
of trees than tile-pipes or tiles and soles certainly are. 

BoADs THROUGH PLANTATIONS. — Koads, or ridcs, as 
they are frequently called, are needful in large plan- 
tations. Though used for carts and carriages, they are 
in most cases only grass walks, fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty feet wide, with ' open ditches on each side. 
Where the ground is soft, it may be necessary to lay 
a portion of the center with road-metal or gravel ; and 
in hollows, it is useful to lay a box-drain across the 
line of road, and communicating with one of the main 
drains. The open drains on the sides should not be 
deep, and should never be main drains. In extensive 
woods, we would form some of the leading rides at 
double the width of those mentioned above ; it is in 
such open spaces that we generally have the appear- 
ance of ornamental scenery. Or we would occasion- 
ally expand them into broad lawns and glades, and 
also form bays and recesses along their borders. These 
open spaces, besides being highly picturesque, afiTord 
good feeding-grounds for game. 

Planting of Forest Trees. — ^The differences of 
opinion which exist, as to the best method of planting, 
the distances between the trees, and the most suit- 
able season for the work, afford sufficient proof that 
there is room for a variety of treatment — a fortunate 
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circumstance when the planting is extensive, as it ena- 
bles the improver to have his work better executed than 
it would be were he obliged to confine his operations to 
a few weeks at a time. Six months in winter, inclu- 
sive of Noveipber and April, are the utmost limits 
within which planting may be hazarded. Indeed, 
April and one half of March should be excluded, ex- 
cept in late seasons, or in high, cold, and wet grounds. 
On light, dry soils, the best season is at the beginning 
of winter ; and on heavy and moist situations, toward 
its close. Very wet,. snowy, or frosty weather presents 
the only interruptions to the progress of planting ; in 
some years, these will reduce the planting season to 
within half the period stated above. 

PrmNO, though the most expensive, is the most 
certain method of planting, and therefore should be 
adopted in the woods of the park. The only allow- 
able exception to this rule, would be the use of the slit 
or T manner of inserting the trees ; which, in exposed 
localities, and with seedlings, will less subject the 
plants to wind-waving, and so will be more successful 
than ordinary pitting. The trees may be planted at 
from three and a half to four and a half feet apart, 
according to the soil and situation — these distances 
including both the nursing and the principal trees. In 
hardwood plantations, such intervals will place the 
trees from seven feet to nine feet apart. Larch, spruce, 
and Scotch firs make excellent nurses, and are ex- 
tremely useful in yielding shelter, and in drawing up 
the hardwood into tall, clean trunks. In sheltered 
situations, and in good soils, such nurses may be 
omitted. Masses of hardwood are sometimes required 
to produce particular effects, and in these cases it is 
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better to prevent the possibility of firs becoming prin- 
cipals, to the injury of the scenery. With this view, 
we have had hardwood, without firs, planted in ni^sses 
at four or four and a half feet apart. 

Pruning. — In the culture of forest trees, prtining 
is, after planting, the most important operation. Its 
object is the production of a large trunk or bole of 
clean, sound timber; tmd to accomplish this, the tree 
is to be pruned so as to lead to the accumulation of 
the principal bulk of the ligneous matter in the main 
stem. This aim should be distinctly kept in view, in 
every operation, whether in the removal or shortening 
of the branches. Beduced to this general principle, 
pruning is divested of all diflSculty, at least when it id 
commenced at an early period, and is regularly and 
carefully prosecuted. After a shoot has been selecfed 
for the main stem, all other shoots, which indicate a 
tendency to draw off from it the leading growth, should 
be shortened or removed. For some years after plantr 
ing, it wiU be, for the most part, sufficient to fore- 
shorten ; that is, to cut back the side-shoots from one- 
third to two-thirds of their length, in order to discour- 
age their growth in a lateral direction ; but this is on 
the supposition that the trees have taken with the 
ground, and are in a thriving state. Where hardwood 
does not appear to thrive by the end of the second, or 
at most the third season from planting, it is advisable^ 
in the following spring, to cut the trees to the ground ; 
the result will be a number of vigorous shoote, of 
which one should be selected for the future tree, and 
the others removed. 

Where a plantation has growti Ivell by the iehd of 
Uie ^ixfli Or teventh year from planting, in idtlitito t6 
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merly foreshortened sbotdd be cut oS at the lower 
part of the stem ; leaving it bare, at first, not above 
(Hie-sixth, or at most one-fifth, the height of the tree. 
By tiie time, however, that the tree is from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, it may have a clear stem of one- 
third its height, and varying from one-third to one-half 
whon the tree has attained a statnre of thirty feet. 
These remarks are not meant to apply in all oasied, in 
the park and pleasure-grounds, where the natural ap- 
pearance of many trees would be spoiled by the re- 
moval of branches from their trunks for more than ten 
or fifteen feet. Some* trees, however, are itoproved by 
the partial thinning and shortening of the branched to 
double that height. When pruning shoul<i begin, and 
how often it should be resorted to, mtist be left to the 
discretion of the proprietor, judging from the growth 
of the trees. Some plantations will be benefited by 
a c^tfeful examination and pruning every second year; 
others will require attention orfly every fourth or 
fifth year. Some excellent foresters condemn the peri- 
odical pruning of woods. Our own experience is, that 
it is advjantageous to examine the trees in the park 
6very second or third year ; of course, pruning only 
those trees that require it, and cutting back the branches 
of the nurses which are pressing on the principals. 
We agree with Mr. Brown, in his useftil work, *' The 
Forester," that pinning should precede thinning by at 
least one year. When both operations go on together, 
the growth of the young trees is apt to be checked by 
their sudden exposure to the colder atmosphere, con^ 
sequent ^h the dei^reose of shelter. Pir-trees should 
be ^lem^M 80 ^i(^y U %d pr«m^ theimsel^^, th^ dead 
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branoheB being carefdlly removed as they appear. On 
the lawns of the pleasure-ground, some firs are dis- 
posed to extend their lower branches too far. To coun- 
teract this tendency, and to throw the strength of the 
tree into the main stem, the terminal bud or shoot of 
,the lower branches is to be pinched off. Cedars, and 
other spreading firs, treated in this way, may be made 
to assume an upright form. 

Thinning. — ^Thinning is an operation nearly as neces- 
sary as pnming, and in fir plantations perhaps the 
more necessary of the two. As young woods are gen- 
erally planted more densely than is needful for their 
permanent condition, in order that the young trees 
may produce a shelter for each other, and a correspond- 
ing warmth in the climate, the period selected for thin- 
ning the young plantations should vary with the pro- 
gress of the trees, as that again will vary with the soil 
and climate in which they grow. Some plantations 
may receive a partial thinning by the time they have 
been seven or eight years planted; others, in more 
exposed places, may not require the same sort of thin- 
ning till they are double that age. 

In the process of thinning, it should be distinctly 
kept in mind that the trees which are removed were 
originally planted to shelter and draw up the trees 
which are to remain, and that only those are to be 
cleared away, from time to time, which are doing in- 
jury to those designed to be permanent. When this 
principle is made to regulate the work, there is little 
danger that thinning will be carried to an injurious 
excess. Nothing is more prejudicial than excessive 
thinning. The bark of those trees which have been 
well sheltered by^ close planting is less dense, and 
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more senBitive to cold, than that of trees exposed to 
all weathers, and their roots are much fewer, and have 
a slighter hold of the ground. It is evident, therefore, 
that the trees left standing in over-thinned plantations, 
heing ill-prepared for their new circumstances, are 
sure to receive a severe check ; which, if it does not 
kill them outright, will retard their growth for many- 
years, or stunt them to an extent from which they may 
never recover. 

The thinning of fir plantations need not begin be- 
fore the trees press so much on each other as not only 
to check the growth of the lower branches, but also 
to kill a portion of those next the ground. 

In hardwood plantations, the thinning commences 
when the nurses press so much on the permanent trees 
as really to injure them ; but only such trees should 
be removed as actually do so. When the pressure is 
slight, it may be relieved by cutting back the nurses 
to half their length, and they may be allowed to re- 
main till the advance of the hardwood requires their 
entire removal. From the time that all the nurses 
are removed, in each of the subsequent thinnings 
which are necessary to leave the permanent trees that 
are suitable for the formation of large timber, those 
trees should first be cut down which appear to press 
on their stronger and more healthy neighbors, and to 
deprive them of the room and nourishment needful to 
their increasing growth. 

Tbansplanting of Teees. — In the improvement of 
the park and pleasure-grounds, much may be effected 
by the transplantation of trees of a considerable size. 
Where suitable trees are to be had, they may often be 
effectively employed in the formation of groups in the 
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wood, to shut out disagreeable views or nnsi^tly 
objects. As, in such operations, immediate effect i^ 
the principal object aimed at, it is a matter of tke 
ntmost importance that the work of transplantatioii 
should be performed with snch care ^d success that 
the trees should not only live, but also recover their 
vigorous growth and healthy appeiprapce, within two 
or three years after their removal. Tbii^, with trees 
from twenty to forty feet high, is usually a result of 
somewhat difficult attainment The most propitiooii 
season for transplanting deciduous trees we bav^ 
found to be in September^, while the foliage was still 
green, but the young wood firm and ripening off 
Young rootlets are almost sure to be formed befo^ a 
winter, through which the tree receives an imn e* 
diate supply of sap in spring; while later-planted 
trees often continue withering in the wind till roots 
are put forth in the beginning of summer. Proper 
subjects for transplanting should be selected ; the best 
are found growing, if not in exposed, at least in well- 
aired localities ; such as on the outsides of plantations, 
with branches tolerably well-balanced, and having a 
copious supply of roots. Trees from these situations, 
and with these qualities, are more hardy and better 
able than any others to stand the increased exposure 
arising from their being planted as single trees, or in 
thin groups. If trees can not be obtained, as above' 
recommended, recourse must be had to the interior of 
plantations; but they should be prepared, by thinning 
and the consequent exposure, before they are removed. 

* Not in the tJnited states; October and Norember are better monU^ for automxi, 
and liarch and April for spring planting.— £0. 
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It is generally worse than useless, to transplant feeble 
drawn-up trees, from close-sheltered thickets, into the 
position of single trees or groups ; for, although they 
may survive the check sustained from the necessary 
loss of roots, and the increased cold, not one in ten 
will ever form a fine tree. We may add, that though 
trees may often be transplanted at once, success is 
more certain when they have been prepared by having 
their roots Cut two or three years before their removal. 
This is done by digging a trench round the tree, at 
the distance of from two to four feet from the trunk, 
according to the size, and to the depth of from eigh- 
teen to thirty inches, so that all the spreading roots 
may be cut Utrough, and the descending roots left un- 
touched for the present. When the roots are abund- 
ant, three or four of the principal ones should be left 
undivided till the period of transplantation ; or they 
may be cut at the distance of three or four feet beyond 
the trench. These reserved roots will aflFord the tree 
a better hold of die ground when lifted, while the 
shortened roots will yield a copious supply of fibers with 
which to commence its renewed growth. When the 
soil is ordinary quality, it may be replaced in the 
trench ; if it is very inferior, or if there are but few 
roots or fibers within the ball left by the cutting, some 
prepared soil may be introduced. Generally, however, 
this is unnecessary, and we prefer keeping the enriched 
' earth to be put round the ball and among the young 
fibers, at the time when the tree is placed in its new 
site. 

The removal of large trees requires the assistance 
of machinery, horses, and a number of men. The 
common two-wheeled Janker, with its single pole and 
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truBs fixed on the center of the axle, is the least expen* 
sive, and, at the same time, the most conyenient 
.machine. As the trees, when placed on it, lie on 
their side, a little management is required to preserve 
the branches from being injured by trailing on the 
ground. We have found the Janker sufficient for 
ordinary purposes. The Elvaston machine is a more 
expensive one, but is undoubtedly a more efficient aid 
in transplantation; the trees are moved 'with larger 
and better balls, and the branches are preserved from 
injury by the* trunks being kept erect. 

Note. — ^The transplanting of trees more than four 
inches in diameter at the base of the trunk or collar, 
without a large ball of earth adhering to the roots, is 
of little use in our American climate. With the ball 
of earth at the roots carefully taken up, and loaded 
on to a sled or stone-boat, the operation may be suc- 
cessfully performed, and the tree saved by mulching 
with bam litter, sawdust, or tanbark. — ^Ed. 

When the tree is placed in its new site, it is most 
important that it should be properly and securely 
fixed. To accomplish this object, the earth should be 
rammed in firmly below the ball, so as to give the 
root a solid seat, and to prevent the roots from moving 
when the upper part of the tree is acted on by the 
wind. The roots and fibers should then be carefully 
laid out, and covered with fresh loam or enriched soil. 
When the earth is made up nearly to the natural level 
of the ground, three strong wooden pins, six or eight 
inches in diameter, should be driven down to the same 
level, near the outside of the hole, and forming a tri- 
angle, with the tree in the'center. To these pins are 
to be nailed three strong slabs of wood, completing 
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the sides of the triangle, and laying fast hold on the 
ball or principal roots of the tree. The operation is 
then ^nished by filling up and beating in the earth to 
the level of the surface. Trees so planted will resist 
almost any amount of wind, and be free from the un- 
sightly appliances of stakes, props, ropes, and heaps 
of stones, often placed round them to maintain their 
upright position. 

Planting and Transplanting of Evebgreens. — 
The distribution of evergreen trees and shrubs is among 
the most interesting operations in the formation and 
improvement of pleasure-grounds; in the first, they 
give at once a clothed appearance to what was bare 
ground ; and in the second, by their change of posi- 
tion they eflfect an almost entire alteration in the scen- 
ery of the place. Success, however, requires not only 
. careftd execution, but also due attention to the proper 
seasons for the performance of the work. 

In all cases, it is advisable that the ground should 
be well drained and trenched; and where poor, it 
should be enriched with fresh soil or manure, or both, 
especially when the shrubs are young and small. 
Light sandy soils are greatly improved by moderate 
additions of clayey loam or peat earth. In transplant- 
ing shrubs of considerable size, we prefer putting the 
enriched soil or manure close I'ound the ball, and in 
contact with the young fibers. In such cases, too, it 
is useful to prepare the plants, by cutting a trench 
round them, a year or two previously, as recommended 
in relation to forest trees. 

In lifting evergreen shrubs for transplantation, as 
many roots as possible should be preserved. When 

they are large, or a little above the size usually 
8* 
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procuraUe from nurseries, thej ebould have good baUa ; 
and if these can not be secured, at least to a naoderatQ 
extent, it will be proper to reduce the head o/ th^ 
plant, as otherwise many of the branches will die back, 
from their inability to support their forca^ amount of 
foliage. Perhaps this thinning out of the braocho^ 
should be resorted to in all (»ses when large shniba 
are shifted ; but it is less necessary when the balls arQ 
large, and the roots are well prepatred* For the most 
part, there is good economy in the moderate use of tjip 
knife, both in respect of time and of appearance. 

All shrubs, and especially large oaes, should haye 
an ample supply of water when they are transplanted, 
and this is most effectively given when the water is 
run into the new pit in which the plant is placed, along 
with the filling-in of the earth, beginning when the 
pit is about one-fourth filled, and continuing till it 19 
nearly quite full. The quantity of the water should 
be such as to form a strong puddle round the ball. 
This mode of watering keeps the roots moist, as wdl 
fia consolidates the earth about them ; and if carefttUy 
done at first, will scarcely require any additions. If 
the water is not administered till after the earth has 
been fully pressed in round the roots, frequent repeti- 
tion and larger quantities will be necessary, and the 
same beneficial results will not be attained. 

There has been much difference of opinion, aad 
many diecussions, respecting the most suitable season 
for transplanting evergreen shrubs. Some recommend 
the autumn months, others the winter apd spring. 
"WTien the operations are extensive, it may at times be 
necessary to carry on the work during the whole period, 
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and if frosty and withering weather is avoided, the 
planting may be successful. 

J^ote. — ^The winters of Great Britain are so mild 
that the frosts are seldom an impediment to planting, 
in either of the winter months. In our Middle and 
Northern states, the winter season is unsuited for 
planting trees of any kind. — £d. 

It is admitted by all, that the transplanting of ever- 
greens should not be attempted when the plants are in 
foil growth ; for, though even then they may survive 
the shock, the chance is that most of them will perish 
or die down to the ground. ' It seems also ascertained, 
HuBt the loss of evergr^ns when transplanted is caused 
by the excess of perspiration from their leaves, com- 
pared with the quantity of sap taken up by liieir 
mutilated roots ;• and that, consequently, dry, parching 
weather, at whatever season it occurs, is, other things 
bding equal, the most unpropitious for the operations 
to which we are now adverting. At first sight, this 
principle might seem to exclude the end of summer 
and early autumn from the seasons available for plant- 
ing ; and yet it does not, and that for various reasons. 
At the period to which we have referred, there is much 
warmth in the soil, and as the peifected sap is then 
descending from the leaves, the growth of roots com- 
mences rapidly and goes on to a considerable extent, 
in which case the plant is soon out of danger. Then 
there is often cloudy and dripping weather, after the 
turn of the day, as it is called, and every one must 
have remarked the greater geniality of that season in 
regard to growth, as compared with spring. Besides, 
in the spring months, the soil is colder and the 
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atmosphere is drier than in antnmn, as may be seen 
^m the table on the opposite page. 

The conclusions to be derived from those tables 
plainly point out autumn as the best period for the 
transplanting of evergreens; and yet, when rightly- 
considered, they admit of that wide range of time 
which actual experience authenticates. We believe 
that evergreens, in small quantities, have been safelj 
transplanted from midsummer to the end of April — 
perhaps we might say the whole year round. This 
has occurred from a compensation of advantages and 
disadvantages. Take August, for example: the air is 
then drier than it is two months later, but the soil is 
warmer; and if the plants escape a blazing sun for a 
few days, the growth of roots will commence, and will 
very speedily supply to the leaves- all the perspirable 
matter that is need^. Thus, an equilibrium of action 
is rapidly established. In December or January again, 
supposing frost to be absent, in which case alone the 
comparison is possible, the evaporation is diminished, 
but the warmth of the soil is also lowered, and the 
transplanted evergreen is apparently in similar circum- 
stances as before ; and yet it is not so favorably situ- 
ated, since it wants the establishing influences of the 
autumn months before it is required to encounter the 
severities of spring. It must be added, however, that 
in mild, moist winters and springs there is often suf- 
ficient warmth in the soil to promote the growth of 
roots ; and at these times, if the weather is such as to 
prevent excess of evaporation, the transplantation may 
be completely successful. 

In the colder districts, there are sometimes prO' 
tracted frosts, lasting, perhaps, from December to 
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Harch, daring whieh the air becomes extremely dry, 
and if it is set in motion by northerly or easterly, 
winds, its effect is rapidly destructive to all evergreens, 
though long established, if less hardy than the holly 
or yew. By such a wind, even ^'thef ivy never sere" 
is changed into a russet-brown. We can not wonder, 
dien, that an arbutus or a sweet bay should wither 
visibly before it ; and it will at once be perceived, that 
weather which thus goes far to destroy established 
evergreens must be absolutely pernicious to those en- 
feebled by recent planting. The remark will suggest 
the consideration of shelter for evergreens, in connec- 
tion with the proper season for their removal. 

Dr. Lindley concludes an ablQ article on the trans- 
planting of shrubs by sajing, that "Upon the whole, 
September, October, and November should be pre- 
ferred — one being better in one year, and one in 
another. We shall only add, that a ground tempera- 
ture of forty-seven degrees, which may be taken as 
that of thorougMy drained land near London, in No- 
vember, is sufficiently high for plants to form their 
roots in.-' (Gardeners^ Chronicle^ January 6th, 1849.) 

Referring to our own experience, we have had ever- 
green shrubs successfully transplanted from the mid- 
dle of July to the middle of April, but only in small 
quantities in the months of July, Maixjh, and April. 
We believe that September, October, and November 
form the most suitable seasons in the middle districts 
of the island — allowing, perhaps, a fortnight earlier 
for the northern, and a fortnight later for the southern 
parts of Great Britain. In the mild climates of Ire- 
land, the planting may be freely continued during the 
whole of the autumn, winter, and spring months. But 
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in DO circumstances should evergreens be moved in 
hot, dry sunshine, in cold, parching Mrinds, or in actual 
froet; at such times, the roots and foliage are sure to 
suffer while they are out of the ground. Further, it 
is not generally advisable to shift them before the 
annual shoots are somewhat ripened, in autumn. 

JPfbte. — The subjects comprised in this chapter being 
cbiefly of a professional character^ and equally appli- 
cable to this country as to Great Britain, it is only 
necessary to refer those who wish to avail themselves 
of its instruction to a close and discriminating study 
of every department discussed by our author. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PENOES OF THE PARK AND PLEAStTRE-GROUNDS. - 

GcDenl Remarks — Boundary Fence -* Internal Fences — Fence of the 
Deer Park — Pleasure-Ground Fences — Malleable-iron Fences — 
Sunk Fences — Stone Walls — Hedges. 

Both in its original signification and actual usage, 
the term, Park, denotes an inclosed space. The park, 
therefore, is always encircled, by a boundary erring 
fence, of sufficient height to afford protection from 
without, to retain in their proper places " the beasts 
of chase," or the cattle that may be kept within it, 
and to insure that moderate seclusion which is an es- 
sential requisite to a country residence, in the estima- 
tion both of its inmates and of those strangers whom 
the liberality of the proprietor permits to visit and 
€hjoy its scenery. Besides this bounding inclosure, 
however, internal or divisional^ fences are necessary. 
A park of many hundred acres, and including a multi- 
plicity of objects, invariably requires to be subdivided 
into lesser portions, for the convenience of grazing, 
and for other reasons, such as the separation of certain 
of the wooded surfaces from the pasture-grounds, and 
the due regulation of the secondary roads, and even 
sometimes of the main approach. We shall take up 
these two classes of fences in succession. 
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BouNDABT Fencb. — The outline and position of this 
fence depend on those of the park itself, and seldom 
call for much attention except where it thrusts itself 
obtrusively on the eyg, a circumstance to be guarded 
against or ameliorated when possible. The fence itself 
is often a wall built of stone, or, if that material is 
scarce, of bricks ; and it may be from six and a half 
feet to nine feet in height. On flat surfaces, fences of 
this altitude shut out much of the surrounding coun* 
try; and in such cases, when it is desirable to extend 
the view to the adjacent portion of the estate, instead 
of the wall may be substituted a sunk fence, with the 
fosse or trench on the outside. Where timber is abun- 
dant, wooden fences are occasionally employed; but 
unless of moderate extent, their want of durability 
renders them less desirable than those formed of more 
permanent materials. A close, tall pale of split oak, 
however, is very serviceable, and will last for upward 
of thirty years. Hedges seldom prove eflScient boun- 
daries ; when, however, combined with walls, and well 
trained and kept, they may suffice for parks in thinly 
populated districts. The walls may be two or three 
feet high, with a low bank of earth behind, on which 
to plant the hedge. 

Intebnal Fences. — ^The proper arrangement of the 
divisional fences in the interior of the park is a matter 
of considerable difficulty, and one in which there are 
perhaps more failures than in almost any other. The 
common error is the application of the principles of 
ordinary farm fencing to the ornamental grounds. In 
purely agricultural districts the divisions are arranged 
so as to facilitate drainage, and to suit the conveniences 
of tillage. The normal type of the agricultural field 
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is a square or paraUelogram ; bat tibese forms can 
scarcely be introdnped into &e piu^, at least visibly^ 
without a wretched effect Many parks are subdi- 
Tided by such a multiplicity o( hedges and w^ls as 
to depriye them of all appar^it continuity of surface, 
and therefore of that unity which is always so desir- 
able. We have often seen the contour of a small bill 
destroyed by a hedge planted along its top, the slope 
of a fine bank interrupted by a wall run up or across 
its breast, or what is perhaps even worse, the bottom 
of a small and beautiM valley crossed and recrossed 
by hedge and diteh or dry stone wall, to the utter de- 
struction of the natural beauty of the locality. Clearly, 
the internal fences of the park should be so arranged 
as to avoid these barbarously mutilating divisions of 
sur&ces. Indeed, could the woods be reared for the 
first forty or fifty years without fences, there might be 
an almost total absence of that formality and inter- 
ference with contour so common in most parks ; and 
there would be much more of that free irregularity of 
outline which is so characteristic a feature in the group- 
ing of the natural forest. But as we have already said, 
internal fences in the park cannot be dispensed with ; 
yet, in relation to the general scenery, they should be 
regarded as necessary evils, and those forms and dis- 
tributions of them should be preferred which are least 
conspicuous and obtrusive. Lines should be adopted 
which accommodate themselves to the form of the 
ground, or which may be most easily masked or re- 
lieved with scattered trees. With these objects in 
view, the inclosures of the woods and chtmps may be 
made to form a considerable portion of the divisional 
fences of the park. 
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FsNOSt OF THE Ds£B Pajoc. — ^Deer parks requiro 
fences equal to the beat description of park walls. 
When they are placed contiguous to the external 
boundary of the bom^ domain, a considerable amount 
of separate fencing must be dispensed with. As ^ 
division from the other portions of the park, a well- 
laid-out, sunk fence-wall, of medium height, with a 
wire fence along the top, will be found to be sufficient. 

JTote. — ^Deer, in the United States, cost more than 
they. come to. The follow deer of England do not 
withstand the vicissitudes of our climate, and the 
American deer are too wild, and leap too high, to be 
favorites with our park projwrietors. Well bred cattle 
and sheep are better. — ^Ed. 

PuEAsu^E-ojiouisrD Fences. — In immediate conneo- 
tion with the mansion-house^ and especially where 
there is only a limited extent of dressed grounds be* 
tween it and the park, the most appropriate fence is 
an architectural one of the same materials, and in the 
same style, as the principal buildmgs. In no case 
should this fence be raised much above the general 
surface, otherwise the view of the external scenery 
may be greatly intercepted. In flat situations, and 
where the principal rooms are raised only a few steps 
above the ground level, wire 'fences are commonly the 
most suitable. The proper seclasion of the pleasure- 
grounds will often require a wall of six or seven feet 
in height, to separate them, for example, from the 
back-road to the house and offices. Such a wall, . 
however, should hardly ever cross the views from the 
principal windows. In these places, a sunk fence, or 
a wire fence, should generally be substituted. 

Malleable Ibon Fences, such as those made of 
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wire and small iron rods for the nse of the park, come 
nearer to perfection than any others. . We consider 
them the greatest improvement introduced into this 
department of fencing during the last hundred years. 
Their light and simple forms interposing a small 
amount of opaque matter between the eye and ob- 
jects beyond, render them nearly invisible ; and when 
formed of proper materials, and well constructed, they 
are very durable, and as efficient as a fence can well 
be. The use of iron rods screwed into each other, in 
place of the top wire and of the third wire from the 
ground, improves greatly the common wire fence. 
We lately inspected a fence of this description which 
had stood thirty-three years, and found it perfectly 
sound, and likely to last for as long a period to come. 
Instead of the above, iron hurdle-fences are sometimes 
used, and, being more movable, have their conven- 
iences in certain situations. Wire fences with wooden 
posts are at present pretty extensively used. In rela- 
tion to agricultural purposes, we have nothing to say 
against them ; but we confess that we regard them as 
offensive in the park, and we should employ them only 
as temporary expedients. At a distance, they appear 
an array of wooden stumps stuck into the ground, 
without visible utility or connection ; and on flat sur- 
faces, where several lines may be seen together, they 
are at once mean and monotonous. 

Sunk Fences have been generally superseded by 
wire fences; there are, however, some positions in 
which the former are preferable, as we have pointed 
out when speaking of the boundary and deer-park in- 
closures. The proper place of the sunk fence in the 
park is where a sectional division is wanted, while it 
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is desirable to preserve an apparent continnitj of out- 
line in a glade, or an expanse of grass on a level or 
slightly inclined surface, on which, perhaps, even the 
inconsiderable constraint of a wire fence might be 
objectionable. The wall of the sunk fence should 
never face the principal point of view ; and from 
snch points it ^s not an advantage for the line of di- 
rection to be seen on end, and so to be enfiladed by 
the eye. A low wall, thirty inches in height, forming 
a sunk fence two feet in depth, with two wires along 
the top, affords a good, cheap protection for plantations 
where stones are abundant. 

Stone Walls are good permanent fences; but on 
flat or slightly undulating surfaces, they often hide a 
considerable breadth of view, especially when em- 
ployed as internal divisions. For plantations they 
are less objectionable, as the trees overhang and vail 
them. They are best -suited for hilly and mountainous 
countries, and, in these they may be freely employed, 
as the objections which may be made against walls in 
other places are there less applicable. 

Hedges afford a cheap sort of fence * They are not, 
however, generally speaking, very suitable for the park; 
for however neatly they may be cut and dressed, it is 
needful, when they form the boundaries of clumps or 
plantations, to keep the trees trimmed back, in order to 
prevent them from injuring the hedges, and so they 
impart a more formal and constrained outline to grow- 
ing wood than almost any other species' of fence does. 
Hedges may be planted with good effect on the inside 
of the boundary walls of the park, to clothe them 
when they are not screened by plantations. . 

*Kot in tills ooimlxy.— Ed. 
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JVoU. — Nebttesity, not clfoice, must rtile the char- 
acter of fences to a considerable extent in America. 
In ornamental grounds, when stone can be had, the 
ha-ha, or Sunken wall, with a sloping ditch bant facing 
it, is the most appropriate, and may be made efficient 
for nstial purposes. By this mode, the unsightly ap- 
pearance of ordinary fences is superseded. The lawn 
and park of the late Gardiner G. Howland, near New 
Hamburgh, on the Hudson, designed and planted, and 
for some years occupied, by James Lenox, Esq., of 
New York, as well as those of Mr. Sheafe, on the 
elevated lands adjoining, exhibit fine specimens of the 
unbroken eflFect which such places may produce in the 
absence of fences, none being visible within the boun- 
daries. "Where so great a variety of fencing material 
is resorted to, as with us, local convenience, and ex- 
pense, must measurably govern the kind to be used. 
The perishable nature of wood, and its inreasing scar- 
city, will soon compel us to resort to other materials 
in districts where stone is not to be procured. Wire 
has been successfully introduced in some sections of 
the country, and hedges are — talked of. Although 
these latter are advocated by some, a permanently effi- 
cient hedge, inclosing an entire park, pleasure-ground, 
or agricultural estate, has not yet come to our notice. 
Hedges may, in time, be introduced, and perhaps to 
good purpose; but we are somewhat doubtful of their 
adoption to any considerable extent, save, perhaps, in 
the use of Osage Orange, on the western prairies. 
The subject of fences, therefore, for the present object, 
must be left to the convenience and circumstances of 
the land and its proprietor. — ^Ed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WATER. 

I 

Artaficial Lakes — Islands — The Head or Artificial Embankment — 
Decoratire Accompaniments — Artificial Rivers — Jet Fountains^ 
Jets d'Eau — Propriety of Introducing Water. 

Of all the varied materials in the composition of 
natural scenery, there is none that produces more 
beauty, variety and interest than water ; nor is there 
any that enters into so many pleasing combinations 
with surrounding objects. This felicity in ''adjusting 
itself to the beautiful in nature awakens a strong de- 
sire for the introduction of so pleasing an element 
into the more artificial arrangements of parks and 
pleasure-grounds. In these it assumes a diversity of 
forms, such as artificial lakes, ponds, rivers, waterfalls, 
fountains, and jets d'eau — means of ornament which, 
when skillfally executed and kept in their proper 
places, are always a great acquisition to the grounds 
into which they are introduced. 

In the formation of an artificial lake there are two 
requisites of almost equal importance. The first is an 
adequate supply of water, without which, indeed, we 
may make a morass or weedy pool, but not a pleasing 
sheet of the liquid element. The second, and not in- 
ferior object is a suitable site tbr the lake. If the 
Id^^it;^ do^ not convey the impredsion that the wat6r 
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is resting in a hollow, vale or platform, and is retained 
there by a natural obstruction not easily removed, 
there will be "a want of truth or fidelity "'of expres- 
sion in relation to ^' the thing imitated" that will tend 
to excite aversion rather than pleasure in the minds of 
those who have been trained to a genuine taste for the 
beauties of nature. Wherever the artificial lake is 
seen, generally speaking, it ought to appear in the 
lowest part of the landscape within the park ; or if 
it cannot be made to present this appearance from 
every point of view, care should be taken to secure a 
considerable breadth of space between the lake itself 
and the natural outlet by which its waters seem to be 
drained off. Without these necessary features, there 
is a want of truthfulness in the expression. It is true 
that in hilly and mountainous countries, pools are 
found without the conditions above specified, but there 
is always something to account for them, and they are 
mostly mere spots in the landscape; while in parks 
and pleasure-grounds, sheets of water are, from their 
nature, prominent objects, and whatever is obtrusively 
artificial or out of harmony is sure to be offensive. 
When a series of ponds or lakes are formed on the 
same stream, and in the same park, it is desirable that 
the natural form of the ground should be such as to 
indicate that, in each case, no great amount of obstruc- 
tion was necessary to attain the designed effect. 

The place, then, for an artificial lake is a natural 
hollow where no great embankment is required, or 
where a moderate excavation will afford materials for 
the banks needed to retain the water, for the islands 
and promontories on the lake itself, and for the knolls 
and slopes by which the ground in its vicinity nowiy be 
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varied- The opposite extreme, however, should be 
avoided ; for where there is too little excavation, the 
boundaries of the lake often seem too feeble for the 
retention of its contents, and the effect is invariably 
tame. As a general rule, apparent shallowness should 
be avoided in artificial water. 

The beauty of lakes depends greatly on their out- 
line, and this, therefore, is an object of indispensable 
attention. When they are formed in a hollow, the 
plane of their waters naturally assumes an outline 
corresponding with the original configuration of the 
ground, and this outline can be varied and improved 
only by the formation of bays, promontories and isl- 
ands ; and by such means considerable additional effect 
may often be produced. K the site is on level ground, 
the outline may be varied at pleasure ; any form may 
be adopted. It may be either broad, bending, or wind- 
ing, as the general character of the park or the extent 
of the lake will allow. In every case, however, the ar- 
tificial lake should present breadth rather than length. 
Variety of outline, and the desirable intricacy of effect, 
may be secured by the means above alluded to, viz : 
by bays, and promontories, and islands. Care, how- 
evi r, must be taken that the projecting masses do not 
obs lure or* destroy the breadth of surface, as is too 
often the case with small pieces of water. Tn some 
instances, what is intended for a lake dwindles down 
into a winding canal, or palmated pool with an island 
stuck into it, certainly as unlike a work of nature as 
a work of man can be. 

Note. — It is the sheerest folly to attempt water, un- 
less some volume can be given to it. All attempts to 
make a duck pond in grounds of any extent, are little 
9 
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better than contemptible. The dignity of fine grounds, 
should never be marred by a puddle. — ^Ed. 

Islands should be irregular both in their ontiine and 
contour, and small rather than large. They are nK>re 
advantageously placed near the sides or ends than in 
the center of the lake; at the same time they should 
not have the appearance of being separated firom the 
main land only by a narrow 'canal. Their position 
should be determined by the outline of the lake and 
surrounding scenery ; they ought never to be numer- 
ous. Their purpose is to impart variety to the water, 
and to obviate any apparent baldness in the banks, or 
to lessen other defects which cannot be removed by 
planting. Too many islands give an artificial sheet 
of water the air of a map or model. 

Note. — The park builder can not too strictly heed 
these instructions. We have seen islands put into ar- 
tificial water which the owners conceived to be a great 
achievement But instead of things Of beauty, as in- 
tended, they more resembled tussocs of grass floating 
in a wash-tub. — Ed. 

The Head, as it is usually called — that is, the em- 
bankment at the lower end of the lake for retaining 
the water — is generally one of the principal difficul- 
ties in the construction.* It is here that the artificial 
character of the lake is most conspicuous, and, of 
course, a greater effort is necessary to conceal it. 
When the head can be so formed as to unite with the 
form of the ground, and to present the appearance of 

*In AtiMHnea ^re call this fhe **Dam.*' Qua authdt coinxnits % gundne '<lmll*' in 
calling the « lower en^** of any thing ita ** head." At the foti of the lake should be 
the dam, or eiubankmeti<^ to raise the water to its proper elevation; and where per- 
manency is required, the strength of the dion can not he to* tborev^hfy ftettured, por- 
tlcolmiy if the atream be liable to sudden floods^— Ed. 
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a natural obstraetion^ the sucoese of the de9ign6r and 
executant may be regarded as complete. Heads of 
lakes, as nsaallj formed, are commonly defective, be- 
ing often too narrow; or when broad, of too little ele- 
vation, and are frequently, indeed, simple weirs for 
confining the water. When the lake occupies part of 
a small valley, the head may be formed into a knoll 
or two, thrown out frcwn, but connected with, one of 
the banks ; and the issuing stream may be led round 
the knoll, and between it saxd the opposite bank^ 
When the locality requires a lengthened embankment, 
another method may be pursued, A broad mound 
may be constructed, either level or convex, with the 
water flowing through it, or following the course of 
a small, winding valley, scooped out at eith^ end. In 
this case, the face (ii the raised platform toward the 
lake may be formed into a series of terraces of par- 
allel levels ; and if these terraces are carried down the 
small valley and repeated in some of the adjacent 
bays, an impression will be su^ested that the lake 
m not an artificial creation, but that the rivulet- has 
worked its way through the opposing bank, and left 
the water to fwm a new shore at a lower levels If 
the materials do not suffice to form a broad platform, 
either level or raised, a combination of the two forms 
may be employed, on a narrower base, by having a 
level next the water, and a raised bank for planting 
on the outside. In speaking of the heads of artificial 
lakes, we have described only the projecting knoll and 
the broad platform. Natural examples of these ipay 
be seen in the lakes of hiJly and undulating districts ; 
they are easily imitated, and their imitations, if at all 
suiK^essful, have much le&s the appearance of aa^ifice 
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than the ridges of earth commonly employed for this 
purpose. To these might be added the rocky barrier 
and ragged outlet of a moxmtain lake; but as being 
at once extremely difficult to execute, and often in 
questionable taste, we do not venture to recommend 
them. It is a good principle, however, to look earn- 
estly at nature when we are imitating its works. The 
outline of the head toward the lake, admits of some 
variety of configuration. Where the broad platform 
is adopted, its edge may be in part a straight line, 
with curves toward the water at the ends; or, when 
the knoll is selected, a promontory may be drawn out 
into the water, with unequal bays at each side. The 
surplus water, instead of issuing through a paved 
overflow or sluice, should rather be conveyed in a 
winding stream, flowing from a bay at one end of the 
head ; in this case, the small valley forming the outlet 
should, if possible, be so excavated as to place the bed 
of the stream on the solid ground, not on the embank- 
ment, an arrangement conducive at once to stability 
and ornament. If a sluice is indispensable, it should 
be in connection with a culvert. 

When success has been attained in the form and 
outline of an artificial lake, much still requires to be 
done in the way of decorative accompaniments. Wa- 
ter without wood will be destitute of that living grace 
which trees and shrubs can alone impart; and it will 
want, also, much of that varied reflection of light and 
shade, and of form and color, which adds so much 
charm and interest to woodland lakes. Trees, how- 
ever, are not to be dotted over the banks. They should 
rather be combined into strong masses, at some places 
approaching the water's edge, at others receding, and 
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dispersed in irregular groups, as the snr&ce of the 
ground may suggest. The embankments, when defi- 
cient in form, should be covered with masses of wood. 
At the same tinie, it is injudicious to overload the 
scene with trees and shrubs. A light and graceful 
effect should be aimed at in certain positions, and a 
depth of shade in others. The pleasure-grounds and 
woods afford more suitable situations for highly orna- 
mented pieces of water than the pasture-grounds in 
the park, as the latter are generally too unclothed for 
this purpose. Islands should not be over-thickly 
planted, as they commonly are. When the trees are 
sparse, they are more varied in their form, and fall 
into better groups. A green bank or piece of level 
lawn, seen from the neighboring shore, are agreeable 
features in an island. To lake scenery, a boat-house 
and pier, and palings running into the water to pre- 
vent deer and cattle from entering the reserved inclo- 
sures, and aquatic birds and plants, add a pleasing 
diversity. 

Note, — ^The construction of lakes — ponds, as such 
small bodies of water are less euphoniously called by 
us — is rather a delicate matter with park builders. 
Unless the circumstances and features of the adjoin- 
ing grounds are favorably disposed, their exceedingly 
artificial look detracts fi-om the effect they should pro- 
duce. A sheet or stream of water should, of all things, 
look natural. — Ed. 

To be properly seen, the lake requires to be ap- 
proached by walks, especially in the pleasure-grounds. 
It is seldom advisable, however, to carry the walks 
quite round it. They should rather be directed to the 
points from which the finest views are seen. In this 
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respect the head is genewAly important, for thongk it 
may not be the finest in itsellf, it often alfords positions 
which exhibit other portions of the lake to great^t 
advantage. If, then, the head has beeu formed as 
above recommended, a walk may be led across it, 
keeping, ho^vever, on that side of the platform which 
is next the water. In no case should the walk pass 
close ronnd the back of the embankment, as the de- 
scent Arom and subsequent ascent to the level of the 
lake, will undoubtedly proclaim to every one its artifi- 
dal character. Such a cross-walk, if absolutely neces- 
sary, should always run at iBome considerable distance 
below, and through ground from which the head of 
the lake is masked by trees. Where more than one 
lake are formed in close proximity to each other, good 
taste will dictate that only one of these should be seen 
at the same time from the approach, if it passes near 
their points of separation. 

JTote. — Our author has treated this subject with 
good judgment, and in excellent taste. Perhaps there 
is no feature of the park or pleasure-ground more mis- 
managed, where it can be made available, than water. 
Better let it alone altogether than to fail in making it 
a graceful and attractive object in tie picture. A 
sheet of water, in our climate, should be deep and 
pure; otherwise it is little better than a nuisance, 
breeding noxious insects and reptiles. — Ed. 

Abtificial Kivers are sometimes formed in parks 
and pleasure-grounds, but seldom with happy effect. 
They want the progression and the continuance which 
are leading characteristics of natural rivers. The 
rivulets or streams which it is desired to elevate to 
the form trf rivers, do not supply ETuflScient water to 
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fiistun the charactor idmed at; or if the breadth is in- 
creased to afford an adequate expanse, the movement 
of the water disappears, and the result is only a stag- 
nant canal ^ ^^ elongated pool. It is certainly bet- 
ter to leave the stream in- its natural state; or, if 
breadth of water is an object, to adopt the recom- 
mendation of Sir Uvedale Price, viz: to spread it out 
into a small lake, or chain of lakes, with- the stream 
flowing through them. 

Jbt Fountains are more easily introduced into 
dressed grounds than any other kind of ornamental 
water, at least where there is an adequate supply, and 
at a suflScient altitude in the source, within a moderate 
distance. Their effects are also more immediate, as 
they do not greatly depend on the growth of trees and 
ehrubs, or other progressive improvements. 

We believe that few objects can be used for the 
decoration of terraces and flower-gardens which are 
more generally pleasing than a well-arranged archi- 
tectural fountain in full play. Such fountains should 
occupy conspicuous places in these localities ; as, for 
example, the crossing of leading walks, or the center 
of a group of flower-beds. They are pleasing spec- 
tacles in themselves, but they always yield the most 
brilliant effect when surrounded with fine flowers and 
shrubs or trees. ' 

A fountain, whether in full play or entirely idle, 
may assume an intrinsic interest from the beauty of 
its design. When placed in the vicinity of the man- 
sion-house, it should harmonize with the general style 
of the building, or, at least, should exhibit no marked 
contrariety of character. In detached flower-gardens 
the style of the fountain is of less importance ; still, 
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even there it should have eome accordance with the 
expression of surrounding objects. Fountains are gen* 
erally made of stone or iron. The ibrmer material 
seems preferable ; but where light and fanciful shapes 
are wanted, iron or even glass may be employed. 

Jkts d'Eau are jet fountains on a large sci^e. In 
this country they are seldom seen in any other form 
than that of the nozzle of a strong pipe in the center 
of a pond, throwing up a thick column of water to a 
considerable height. They are generally too large for 
terraces or flower-gardens. They may be introduced 
into some of the principal lawns in sight of the house, 
and in such situations, especially when partially backed 
or encompassed with trees, they are extremely brilliant 
and effective. It must be owned that there is seldom 
a supply of water copious enough to maintain such 
water-works in continuous action. 

Besides the power of introducing artificial water 
into a park or pleasure-ground, the propriety of so 
introducing it remains to be determined, and that is a 
matter sometimes requiring to be carefully weighed 
and considered. There are certain cases in which 
such attempts approach to manifest absurdity. It is 
possible, for example, to conceive a limited place with 
a mansion-house beautifully seated on an eminence, 
from which the ground slopes on at least three sides, 
and the whole of the kept grounds might be on these 
slopes. Water might undoubtedly be brought from 
the fourth side, and a fountain or. two might be per- 
fectly admissible, or even desirable ; but certainly an 
artificial lake or river, or even pond, on the slopes, 
could be nothing less than ridiculous. It is, if possible, 
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0till more questioiiable taste to elaborate artificial 
sheets of water in sight of the sea, a fine inland lake, 
or navigable river. In these cases, the grand of na- 
ture invariably overpowers the puny efforts of art. 
We can not help associating the same feelings with 
jets cTea/u; they do not harmonize at all with marine, 
and scarcely with lake scenery. If they must be intro- 
duced into such localities, let them be so placed that 
there may be no apparent competition between the 
tiny mnrmurs of their falling waters and the hoarser 
surge of the shor^. In ordinary weather, there is as 
much spray from the curl of a wave over a small rock 
or considerable stone as from the finest fountain or 
Jet €Peau, A young friend, who had recently inspected 
a water-power of this description playing in a flower- 
garden near the sea, favored us with the following 
lines descriptive of such artistic efforts : 

Old Father Ocean merely smiled. 
To see this puny, earth-boro child 
Send up its tiny stream of spray. 
To spurt and splutter for a day. 

\Nbte. — Jet fountains, and Jets d'Eau, we consider 
beneath the simple dignity of the park, or the exten- 
sive pleasure-ground. They are so entirely artificial 
in their character, and useless during our frosty months, 
that they may be classed with Spanish and Italian ar- 
chitecture, out-of-door statuary, and peacocks — from 
which, in fact, they should seldom be separated. 
Fountains and jets d'eau are sometimes desirable, 
and may be constructed with good effect jinder invit- 
ing circumstances. They are exceedingly troublesome 
to keep in repair, where heavy winter frosts prevail. 
9* 
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Having indiilged, for same years, in the play of a jet 
fountain in onr own grounds, we know somewhat of 
this item belonging to it. Most of the statuesque im- 
agery through which the fountains play in Am«*ic«a 
grounds, is little shcoi; of monstrosity, or caricature. 
Instead of a deformed and unhappy looking piece of 
sculpture in the similitude of swan, goose, or other 
water-fowl; a dolphin, mermaid, <Hr any piscatorial 
design ; or even a classic imitation of any sort of hu- 
manity, through a distorted limb or feature of which 
the water may play, let the fabrication be some neat 
pattern of mechanic art in the way of iron or stone. 
Various models of these may be found in the shops 
of our principal cities, which are "becoming and grace- 
ful ornaments. — ^En. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE KITCHEN, FRUIT, AND FORGING GARDENS. 

Introduction — The Site — Drainage — Soil —The Form ^The Walls — 
The Fruit Garden — The Forcing Gardes. 

Gardens intended {or the production of fruit and 
culinary vegetables belong to the subject of horticul- 
ture, and therefore, in their full extent, do not come 
within the scope of this work. Their formation, as 
well as their culture, must be regulated by principles 
and methods specially belonging to them. They are, 
however, objects within the park, and bear certain re- 
lations to its component parts. If these relations are 
altogether neglected, the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery may be materially affected; and if they are 
exclusively attended to, the value of these gardens, in 
their proper character, may be greatly diminished. 
In laying out a country residence, a careful adjust- 
ment must be made between these competing claims. 
To aid these sometimes difficult arrangttients, we 
propose in this chapter to offer some general obser- 
vations, without entering jnto lengthened or minute 
details. 

The kitchen, fruit, and forcing gardens are gener- 
ally so connected, and often so intermingled, as to 
form one establishment, and there is in them suc^ja 
conmaunity of objects i^i^ operations as to warrant 
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thiB tmioo. In some cases, too, borders of flowers and 
of ornamental plants enter into the combinatioil, and 
then they form what may be called mixed gardens. 
These mixed gardens are certainly finer than mere 
vegetable grounds, and they require a superior style 
of keeping; but when this system of combination is 
carried so &r as to supersede the flower-garden proper, 
we think it greatly to be deprecated. In England the 
mixed garden is of rarer occurrence than iu Scotland. 
In the latter country we not unfrequently meet with 
extensive parks in which there is no separate flower- 
garden, and where all the departments of both horti- 
culture and floriculture are jumbled together with 
much confusion. Undoubtedly a greater amount of 
ornamental eifect results, but considerably less expense 
is incurred in keeping, when the last is wholly sepa- 
rated, or when, at most, the fruit and kitchen-gardens 
only are placed together. In the following remarks, 
we shall not advert further to the mixed garden, but 
shall confine our observations to those grounds which 
are exclusively fitted and intended to yield a supply 
of fruit and vegetables — a matter of no small impor- 
tance to a family residing in the country. 

SrrE. — ^The primary . consideration in reference to 
these gardens is their site, and more particularly its 
position in relation to Ibe other parts of the park and 
grounds. Their unpicturesque appearance is such as 
to require that they should be screened, if not entirely 
hid, from the main points of view'in the surrounding 
park, otherwise they prove detnmential to the general 
scenery. Certainly they should not be visible from 
the principal approach, nor from the windows of the 
mansion-house. In ordinary circumstances it is not 
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expedient to remave fliem to too great a distance fn>m 
the house, neither should they be placed altogether 
in its immediate vicinity. Perhaps the most desirable 
position ia one in a secluded part of the pleasure- 
grounds, where they can be set down in connection 
with each other, and where their walks can enter 
readily into the main system of communication run- 
ning throughout the place. In a locality of this de- 
scription, their walls and other buildings can be most 
effectually shrouded, and on that account tlie general 
scenery will be least impaired. When the stables are 
detached from the mansion-house, the fruit and kitchen 
gardens may be placed near them, with advantage to 
the general arrangements of ttie place, as the same 
back-roads will serve for both, and facility of access 
will thus be increased. 

In parks in which there are considerable eminences 
or ridges, the gardens in question are not unfrequently 
placed at the base of one or other of these, for the 
sake of shelter. Before adopting such a site however, 
the designer will do well to study the effect of that 
arrangement as viewed from the neighboring heights* 
There is scarcely any thing less pleasing than a square, 
box-like inclosure when seen from an eminence at a 
moderate distance. Of course there need be no hesi- 
tation when the heights are not traversed by any of 
the principal walks or rides ; for on uneven surfaces 
it is impossible to avoid all unpleasing effects from 
every point of the park. At the same time it should 
be ascertained that the expectation of shelter from the 
situations to which we have alluded is not lallacious. 
Kising grounds sometimes cause a repercussion of the, 
aerial currents, or so direct their movements as to 
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vender tke intermediate Talleys ae litde protected tw a 
more open and apparentiy less protected position. 

And it is needful to remaric that tiie beantiful or 
the pk^oreeque are not the only considerations to be 
taken into account, in selecting a proper site for finit 
and kitchen-gardens. These desirable properties are 
more than coanterbalanced by the disadvantages aris- 
xBg from a cold exposure and damp soil, which nn- 
fiulingly rend^ the crops of fruit and vegetables of 
inferior quality. Hie site to be sought for, and to be 
found if possible, is one with a good soil, a dry subsoil, 
and a sunny exposure, sheltered sufficiently, but not 
shaded. Hie ground should be level, or rather, per- 
haps, with a slight declivity towturd the south. A 
ncM-them exposure should be avoided : we would prefer 
even a considerable declivity to the south, though steep 
mdinations require moreiabor jn cultivation than level 

A certain amount of shelter is indispensable to a 
good garden; and where this is not to be had, sites in 
other respects fiivorable are to l^e avoided. Some 
Batumi protecticm should be sought for, particularly 
when the place is destitute of old plantations. Shelter 
may certainly be obtained by judicious planting; but 
it is to be remembered that in exposed situations 
fifteen or twenty years may elapse before it becomes 
effective. 

The Drainaob of a garden should be perfect — cer- 
tainly at least not inferior to that thorough draining 
now employed for agricultural purposes. To most 
horticultural operations a completely drained and 
tiierefbre warm soil is essential : damp ground yields 
only inf«ri(w vegetables, imd supports only diseased, 
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tiiqxtiiv^d^ and uqg^Todttotive txees, bcarkg iU^&vored 
fruit — a 0tate of matters^ however, not unfirequentlj 
8een in gardens, of considerable pretensions, tbottgh 
surroonded by well-drained fields. Why such evident 
negligence should be permitted or overlooked, it is haid 
to say. 

JV^oU. — ^In relation tb thoronigh drainage of spongy, 
springy, or dishing limdB, Americans have idrno^ 
every thing to learn. The tile-draining system of 
Great Britain has lately been introduced into America 
with marked effect Agricultural lands have be^i 
doubled in their productive value by the simple and' 
comparatively cheap process of draining; and no.gaiv 
den, orchard, or ornamental grounds requiring it, .can 
give satisfaction so long as drainage is necessary^ 
We commend this subject particularly to all thoae 
whose ^grounds are not entirely free from superalHUX- 
dant moisture. — ^E©. 

Soil. — ^It has been said above that the sdl of a 
garden should be naturally ;good ; perhaps, howevi^, 
this property, which is by no means unimportant, 
should givp way when necessary to the consideratiooa 
formerly adverted to, imd to a desiraUe position in 
the. park. There are few situations in which good 
soils can not be f(»'med by artificial means ; b# th^re 
are some subsoils which can not be suffidently dried 
and wapmed by any amount of drainage; and there 
are sometimes good soils whose accompanying disad- 
vantages in site and position can scarcely be remedied 
or modified by any expedient Gardens on such un- 
tractable sites may be seen on the level grounds by 
ihe;Sides of lakes oristreams. In liiese the soil may 
be exceUeot, while ihe anbaoil is inouvably damp. 
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There the late epring and eaii j aatntnn fiosta prevail 
to a greater extent than <m the adjacent high grounds, 
and these may baffle the best directed eSottB of the 
gardener. The crops of early vegetables ore retarded, 
the blossom of the fruit-ti-ees is often destroyed, or, 
when it escapes, it is followed by deformed and ill- 
ripened fruit The proprietor of a garden, formed at 
ocmsiderable expense, is left with a deficient supply, 
and is mortified by the comparative abundance en- 
joyed by his neighbors, who have been more fortunate 
in the choice of a site. A good, sound, loamy soil is 
the most useful for general purposes. But if an arti- 
ficial soil is to be formed, it will be found useful to 
have some vMiety — one compartment, for example, 
being composed of light sandy earth, and another 
of strong loam. Peaty and clayey soils are objection- 
able : the former are feeble and cold ; the latter, though 
productive, are late, with a damp, uncomfortable look, 
imd require additional labor. 

Form. — ^The form of the kitchen-garden, and the 
consequent arrangement of the walls which surround 
it, are usually determined by the nature of the ground, 
and by the extent of space inclosed. On all surfaces 
not deviating much from a level, the favorite configu- 
ration i^a rectangular one, either a square or a paral- 
lelogram ; and in these forms the grounds can be laid 
out to the greatest advantage, with fewer walks, and 
with compartments most suitable to the culture of v^e- 
tables and the arrangement of-fruit-trees. A number 
of other forms have been occasionally adopted, but 
without apparent benefit. For example, in order to 
diminish the expense incurred in erecting the waUs, 
some have chosen the form of an octagon, or o&Ler 
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polygon more searly approaching the circle, it being 
wdl known that the circle contains the greatest space 
within ib^ smallest perimeter. Among practical 
men there is an impression, which is probably well 
founded, that walls of a circular, or polygonal config- 
uration are more frequently and injuriously swept 
along by winds than those of the ordinary rectangular 
forms. Every ardent horticulturist wishes to have 
as much wall as possible with a southern aspect. In- 
deed, Buch is the superiority of climate on these walls, 
that it is somewhat surprising that they are not more 
frequently multiplied by being built in the interior of 
gardens, running from east to west, as in the peach- 
gardens in France. The massive, and therefore expen- 
sive, style in which garden walls are commonly built 
in this country probably accounts for the neglect of so 
obvious an advantage. We would nevertheless recom- 
mend such intersectional walls of moderate height and 
slight construction to those who have a taste for fine 
fruit, and who are forming gardens on surfaces with 
a considemble slope toward the south. 

The additional warmth afibrded by walls is a matter 
of great importance, and is therefore generally taken 
into account, and is allowed due weight in regulating 
the form of gardens. The finer kinds of fruit-trees 
grown in the open air, and cultivated in the United 
Kingdom, require all the protection and aid which walls 
afford to trees trained on them, in order properly to 
mature their fruit. The position of walls has a mate- 
rial effect on the climate : that is the best in which the 
line of the wall is at right angles to the meridian of 
the place, giving one of the sides a directly south 
aspect, though, to suit the ground, one a few d^rees 
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; or west maj be adopted without an j appredaUQ 
diflbrenoe in the warmth. The walls running sonlh 
and north, or parallel to the meridian, and facing to 
the east and west, afford secondary climates ; and walls 
in die intermediate directions have climates varying 
in excellence according as tliey approach to or diverge 
firom the south. In the southern parts of the kingdom, 
where the climate is fine, this subject is of less imp<»v 
tance than in Uie middle and northern districts. * Even 
tlie diflforenoe of a sin^e degree of latitude has a no* 
ticeable effect. In the neighborhood of London, in 
latitude 51 deg. 30 min., peaches ripen on a south-east 
aspect; while at Edinburgh, latitude 56 deg., they 
require a south wall, a fine season, and other favorable 
circumstences, to arrive at maturity. When a large 
extent of wall, with a first-rate climate, is wanted, a 
parallelogram, with its longer sides facing toward the 
south, should be adopted, and the southern aspect of 
the soudi wall should be made available by means of 
a piece of inclosed ground in frcmt of it : when this 
is not an object of much consequence, a square, or 
some other more varied form, may be selected. 

^ote. — ^The American reader will perceive that 
walls, as here discussed, are but of minor importance 
in the more propitious climate which he enjoys for 
garden cultivation, as compared with that of Great 
Britain.— Ed. 

The Walls. — The height of the walls should have 
some proportion to the size of the garden. They may 
vary firom eight to sixteen feet: below or above these 
heights they are neither convenient nor useful. For 
these walls, well-made and well-burnt bricks are cer- 
tainly the best materials, being most kindly to the 
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growth of trees, and «fibrdmg the greatest fadHtieB 
for traioiBg them. We have often, howeyer, had walls 
erected in whole or in great part of stones ; and when 
&e stones were good, and kept down to tt proper size, 
we have fonnd the walls little inferior to those com- 
posed of brick. In good gardens a considerable por- 
aon of the best walls should be constrocted with flues 
and furnaces, so that they may be artificially heated in 
sping and autumn — in spring to protect the blossom, 
and in autumn to aid in maturing the fruit, and what 
is perhaps of equal importance, to ripen the fruit- 
bearing wood for the following year. We may add, 
though the remark perhaps belongs to practical horti- 
culture, that in autumn artificial heat is often applied 
odIj during l^e night This is improper ; for light, a 
main agent in perfecting v^etable life, is then absent* 
Wh^i the fire-heat is employed during the day, it co- 
operates with the solar heat and light in the elaborati<»i 
of the juices of the fruit and foliage, and its action 
may be equivalent to the reduction of several degrees 
from the latitude of the place. Good flxtes, with proper 
furnaces attached, have been found to be superior to 
hot-w^r pipes as means of beating walls. These 
pipes, when placed within internal cavities, unless 
they be very numerous, and their sides extremely thin, 
emit a heat too feeble to produce an appreciable effect 
on a large surface of wall. 

jy^ote. — ^Tbe above paragn^ph is of no account in our 
Am^iean climate. — ^Ed. 

The Fruti Garden. — ^Thk department is so fre- 
quently and so properly united to the kitchen-garden 
that it scarcely requires a separate notice. The site 
and soil which suit the one will generally be found 
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ai^nropriate to the other. When orchards are planted 
apart from the kitchen-gardens, [and they should be 
BO planted — apart from the kitchen-gardens — £d.] 
a warm, dry, Itnd sheltered locality should be selected 
for them. In the more northern or midland districts, 
the outer sloping banks — but not the level holms — on 
the sides of rivers, are found to be singularly propi- 
tious to the growth of hardy fruit-trees. Orchards, 
when not very artificially planted, and when furnished 
with proper accompaniments, may be made to har- 
monize well with the general scenery of the parii: and 
jdeasure-grounds. 

I^ate. — Still, orchards are better by themselves, in 
their own proper inclosures. — ^Ed. 

The Forcinq-oabdsn. — Fruit and vegetables are 
said to he/arced when their growth is accelerated and 
their maturity perfected by means of glass and artifi- 
cial heat. The forcing-garden, then, requires a number 
of glazed houses or other structures of more or less 
complicated construction. It is usually mixed up with 
the kitchen-garden, or what is better, partly attached 
to it in a separate compartment. The vineries, peach- 
houses, pine-stoves, and occasionally a green-house, are 
commonly placed on the south side of the north wall 
of the kitchen-garden, while the furnaces, sheds, and 
other necessary ofiices occupy the north side of the 
same wall. In such cases, when the nature of the 
ground permits, the pine-pits, melon-pits, and other 
minor forcing structures, should be arranged in an in- 
closed space behind the above, but at such a distance 
as to prevent their being shaded during winter by the 
buildings in front. This is perhaps the best arrange- 
ment, as it keeps the whole forcing-garden together, 
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and enables the work to be more speedilj carried on. 
Where it cannot be so arranged, it should be formed 
at one end or side of the kitchen-garden, in the posi- 
tion most fitted to facilitate the various necessary 
operations. ' 

A general range of forcing-houses may be formed so 
as to bare an imposing and ornamental effect; but 
when these are placed in the kitchen-garden, the latter 
must be so arranged as in some degree to correspond 
with them. When they are above the character of 
mere forcing-houses, and particularly when plant-houses 
form a portion of the range, they should be erected, 
not in the kitchen-garden, but in some neighboring 
portion of the ornamental grounds, such as a small 
flower-garden or in a section of the lawns. In this 
way a good transitionary link can be established be- 
tween the kitchen-gardens and the pleasure-grounds. 
Care, however, must be taken to prevent the smoking 
chinmeys' from becoming offensively visible, and to 
screen and inclose the necessary sheds and roads lead- 
ing to them — objects frequently not easy to be secured 
in detached situations. Our purpose in this volume 
does not lead us to enter into detailed statements in 
regard to the erection of forcing or plant-houses, and 
to the methods of heating them. On these subjects 
we may refer our readers for information to any of the 
recent works which treat professedly on horticulture, 
such as Loudon's " Encyclopsodia of Gardening," or to 
the article on* Horticulture in the " EncyclopsBdia Bri- 
tannica," or to the reprint of that article in "Neill's 
Gardening." The latter, which we are permitted by 
the publishers to say we aided in getting up, particu- 
larly the department now referred to, will be found 
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naehl hj gendemen acquiring first ootioi^ <m tbe 
subject, as it is almost wholly free from technical de- 
tails. Since these works were published, the system 
of roofing glass-houses by small glass ridges and fur- 
rows has been greatly improved by its inventor, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and ^nployed in the construction of 
the Crystal Palace* which, but for this method of roof- 
ing, might never have existed in its universally admired 
. form. In our practice in this department of gardening, 
we have found the ridged roof to be admirably adapted 
to green-houses, conservatories, and even to the minor 
structures employed for the rearing of plants. 

fTote. — The "span roof has been adopted in tiia 
TBiited States within the last five years, and in prac- 
tice, generally approved. Plant, or tree-houses in this 
style, have a showy effect in pleasure-grounds, and 
where n^t interrupted by die shade of adjacent struc- 
tures or trees, are, as distinct buildings, perhaps the 
best and mdst economical. For graperies they fkssesB 
some advantages over the lean-to method of roofing, 
admitting the sitn from rising to setting, and a greater 
degree of light than the others will attract. — ^Ed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PUBLIC PARKS AND GABDEITS. 

SxCT. L The Pablic Park— Site of the Public Park — Laying out 

of PuMic Parks— Educatkmal InatitutioiiB* 
Skot. IL Street Gardens. # 

Skct. III. Botanic Gardens — Special Purposes of Botanic Gardens -* 

iBotanical Museum — Laying out of the Botanic Gardens. 
Sbct. it. Ckudens belonging to Horticultural and Zoological Societies — 

Gardens of Horticultural Societies— Laying out of Hoirtieultural 

Gardens — Horticnltural Museum-^ Zoological Gardens. 

Sect. I. — The Public Park. 

Public Parks are large incloBed pieces of ground 
in the vicinity of cities or towns, partly covered with 
trees and shrubs, partly consisting of pastures, lawns, 
and pleasure-grounds, with their usual decorations, and 
provided with other means and appliances for the 
rfecreation and amusement of the inhabitants. We 
adopt the common title. Public Pa/rh^ though some 
recent examples seem to partake as much of the char- 
acter of the pleasure-ground as of the park. Their 
utility and importance in social and sanitary points of 
view are only beginning to be adequately appreciated ; 
and much of the progress which, in these respects, has 
been made is due to the exertions of the late Mr. 
Loudon, who, in various articles in the "Gardeners' 
Magazine," was the first to draw publif attention to 
their value. In these papers, conoeiv^ m a most 
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benevolent spirit, and expressed with mnch earnestness 
of manner, the depiftrted artist labored to show that, in 
the public park, tte pale mechanic anxi the exhausted 
fiEUitory operative might inhale the freshening breeze 
and some portion of recovered health ; the busy shop- 
keeper and the more speculative merchant might enjoy 
relaxation and bracing exercise in temporary seclusion 
from their toils and cares ; and that the family troop, 
the children with their nurses, or the sportive juveniles 
in the company of their staid seniors might take their 
walk or spend their playtime apart from the bustle of 
the streets, and secure from the accidents to which, in 
crowded thoroughfares, they are necessarily exposed. 
Without doubt, it is also good for the mental health of 
those who are habituated to the wear and tear of the 
busy haunts of men to be brought face to face with the 
tranquilizing as well as suggestive works of God in the 
world of nature. It is well that all who are capable — 
and we can not tell bow many these may be — should 
have an opportunity to "reap the harvest of a quiet 
eye" in scenes which, if not invested with all the wild- 
uess of the rural districts, have yet as much of the 
treasures of vegetable forms and colors as are accessi- 
ble to the inhabitants of cities without a considerable 
expense of time and labor. Certainly the resort to 
such places of recreation is very great. Looking to 
the metropolitan parks of the United Kingdom, we find 
all classes of the community, the day-tasked official, 
the night-worn senator, the slaves of business, and the 
votaries of fashion, even royalty^ itself, all availing 
themselves of the air and exercise, and scenes of gayety 
and opportunities of social intercourse and enjoyment 
which these much frequented places afford. Nor is it 
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to be overlooked that the public parks, and even the 
smaller gardens in squares and streets, are fitted, if 
skillfully distryjuted, to lessen the condensation of our 
large cities, to extend their crowding buildings over a 
wider surface, to rarefy the thick black clouds of smoke 
which rise from them, and so to increase their light, 
and to provide a larger supply of salubrious air for all 
the inhabitants. In short, they are, as it were, ^he 
lungs of cities and towns; and as such they are breath- 
ing-places to thousands who may never wander from 
the streets within their actual precincts. 

Affording such advantages in the way of health and 
comfort, it is rather singular that but few public parks 
have been formed, and that most .of them have been 
of such recent introduction. Men are naturally gre- 
garious animals. In the old times of warfare and 
bloodshed, they kept close together for the sake of 
mutual defense. It is remarkable how small an area 
some of the ancient fortified towns occupied. Prob- 
ably the original instinct of crowding together would 
have continued to prevail, but for the example pre- 
sented by those parks attached to the metropolitan 
cities of Great Britain, to which we have already 
alluded. Much penetration was not required, to per- 
ceive that such wide spaces as Hyde Park, St. James' 
Park, Phoenix Park, Dublin, the Queen's Park, Edin- 
burgh, especially when thrown open by the munifi- 
cence of successive sovereigns, were boons of the 
highest value to the adjacent communities. It is only 
surprising that a discerning public was so slow to 
discover that similar advantages were to be enjoyed 
elsewhere. 

Doubtless there were some considerable obstacles in 
10 
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the waj. Suppoeiug, what was probably but seldom 
the case, that the utility and desirableness of public 
parks were clearly appreciated, it required no sm^l 
amount of public spirit, and no inconsiderable meas- 
ure of wealth and influence, to encounter and sur- 
mount the palpable difiicultles that stood in the way. 
The high marketable value of lands in the vicinity of 
large towns, eagerly taken up for the purposes of gar- 
dening or building, might render their purchase almost 
or altogether an impossibility to the locid corporations. 
Then, too, the land might be dearest at the very point 
where it was most desirable that the park should be 
placed. Besides, the extreme division of property 
often prevailing in such localities sometimes renders 
combined action for public objects next to Jiopeless. 
The greater is the honor due to the communities, such 
as that of Manchester, that have had enterprise enough 
to undertake, and skill and vigor enough to carry 
through, the works which, in this career of improve- * 
ment, they have actually accomplished. 

Thb SriB OF THE Public Pabk, viewed as calcu- 
lated to promote the health of the community, should 
be as near the city or town as possible; and, indeed, 
its beneficial influence would be augmented were it 
partially to intersect the area occupied by the stieets 
and other buildings. In such a position the park 
would be of easy access to the inhabitants, and would 
form a wide breathing-space,or lungs, as already said, 
preventing that dense and unhealthy crowding of 
streets and lanes which are rapidly forming in com- 
pact masses, with manifest injury to the sanitary con- 
dition of some of the principal manufacturing towns 
in the United Kingdom. Such is the impcM^tance 
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of the subject, that it well deserves the attention 
recently paid to it by government. Certainly it 
would be no misappropriation of the public ftmds, 
were a commission authorized to purchase, in the sub- 
urbs of many large towns, land sufficient for the 
formation of a park; thus doing what might not 
be within the power of the local corporations ; and, 
putting sanitary considerations out of the question, we 
do not believe that, in most cases, the concern would 
be a losing one ; for the ground -rents of the houses 
contiguous to the park would be higher, and the site? 
would be more readily occupied by the wealthy citi- 
zens than elsewhere in the neighborhood. We have 
seen estates, in the suburbs of large cities, which would 
probably, by this time, have been covered with streets, 
had the owners given, with a wise and self-rewarding 
Uberality, some thirty or forty acres to form a public 
park — a measure which would have speedily indem- 
nified them for the apparent loss, by the increase of 
rental received from the remainder of the lands. By 
forming parks round London, recent goyemments have 
conferred a great boon on tbe inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis. Perhaps, however, they might have pro- 
ceeded on more judicious principles. If, instead of 
enlarging the parks to the extent of 150 to 270 acres, 
and placing them at considerable distances, they had 
confined them to 80 or 100 acres, at one-half the dis- 
tance, and had multiplied them proportionally, they 
would have easily procured a sufficient quantity of 
ground nearer and more accessible to all classes of the 
inhabitants. 

LAYma-ouT of Public Parks. — ^The designing of 
these grounds, and the erection of the works, mu^t 
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proceed on the principles already indicated in this 
work, in reference to private parks and pleasure- 
grounds. There are, however, some differences which 
the designer must take into account. I^or example, 
the former are intended for public, the latter for pri- 
vate use. In an ordinary country residence, the man- 
sion-house and its appurtenances form the center of 
attraction, and the point to which all others are re- 
ferred ; but such a point of centralizing interest is 
wanting in the public park. And as the style of dec- 
oration in towns is generally more profuse and elab- 
orate than in rural districts, it may be conceded that 
the city park should be more ornate, and may contain 
a greater multiplicity of showy objects, than would be 
altogether suitable in the country. It may be pre- 
sumed, too, that the average taste of those who fre- 
quent suburban parks (we refer more particularly to 
the working classes) is not highly cultivated and 
severe; and consequently, the expression of these 
localities need not be so quiet, nor the style so strictly 
in harmony with the character of the ground, as may 
be deemed necessary in the secluded retreats of men 
of much cultivation and refinement The public park 
should be gay, though not glaring or obtrusively 
showy. Accordingly, we would admit into it a variety 
of terraces, statues, monuments, and water, in all its 
forms of fountain, pond, and lake, wherever these can 
be introduced without violent and manifest incongruity. 
Speaking generally, when the park is small — say 
from twenty to forty acres — we would have it to par- 
take mostly of the character of pleasure-grounds ; that 
is, it should chiefly be occupied with lawns, walks, 
shrubberies, and moderate groups of trees. When 
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upward of sixty acres, these grounds should be parks 
in the proper sense of the word, furnished with a few 
incloenres for pasture, broad and well-formed walks 
or drives intersecting and sweeping round the whole, 
large masses of trees, approaching at times to the 
character of woods, together with a reserve of some 
acres, by way of pleasure-grounds or dressed grounds, 
attached to the park. 

The buildings essentially necessary to a public park 
are few ; in short, a house for the superintendent, and 
a cottage or two for the gate-keepers, may suffice ; but 
where flower-gardening is included in the operations, 
as it ought to be at least to a moderate extent, we 
should be inclined to insist on the addition of a small 
green-house, to be employed in the propagation, and 
in the protection during winter, of those tender orna- 
mental plants which are bedded out in summer. We 
have already noted the defect in this kind of park, 
arising from the absence of a mansion-house, and we 
should recommend the supplying of this want by the 
erection in it of any suitable public buildings. Nothing 
would be more appropriate, for example, than a pic- 
ture-gallery. Statues, too, erected to distinguished 
citizens, or other illustrious characters, would find 
there a more suitable station, and a more comfortable 
home, than in the crowded thoroughfares of streets 
and squares, where their uncovered heads, and their 
limbs scantily draped in classic costume, are alter- 
nately soiled by dust and soot, amid all the changes 
of rain and sunshine, of snow and thaw. Museums 
containing objects of natural history, and collections 
of antiquities, are also desirable and instructive accom- 
paniments of these places of public resort. The 
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mnsetim in the Peel Park, at Manch^ter, is not flie 
least interesting part of it. Septate gymn^inmB 
should be constructed for the youth of both sexe^, (it is 
always well to give loiterers something to do,) and 
bowling-greens should be formed for persons of more 
advanced years. 

We have already said that water should be em- 
ployed as an ornament in public p^tks, in all suitable 
localities ; that is, where the town is not built on such 
a craggy or twisted surface as to pi*eclude the possi- 
bility of finding a sufficient extent of level space, or 
where the vicinity of the sea, or a broad river, does 
not throw an air of ridicule over the mimic eflfbrts of 
the designer. Most of the inland towns and cities of 
the empire are so situated as to render artificial sheets 
of water desirable ; arid accordingly, they are to be 
found, we believe, in all the public parks which have 
been recently constructed. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that tbe very flatness of the localities often ren- 
ders the successful execution of such works a matter 
of great difficulty. It would be an easy, but a some- 
what invidious task, to point out certain signal failures 
in this department of designing. Nearly all the speci- 
mens of this kind of waterworks which we have had 
an opportunity of inspecting, are deficient in breadth 
of eflfect; some of them are little better than wide 
ctoals, and some are gr6te8<5[ue |)onds, which the artist 
seems to have copied from his own band, with the 
fingers spread out, as if in astonishment at his own 
ingenuity. The taste is little eangeatU that is satisfied 
with such things. The small lakes in the Eoyal Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Eegent's Park, by Mr. Maraoch, and 
those in the Qneen's Park, Liverpool, by Sir Joseph 
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Paxton, may be cited as artifidal pieces of water with 
an inartificial look. It is most needful that the de- 
signer, before he attempts this sort of work, should 
make himself familiar with the outlines and the slopes 
in the banks of natural lakes, and that he should keep 
distinctly in view the ideas which he has thus acquired. 
Instead of giving any further directions in detail, we 
beg to refer to our chapter on Water. 

The walks and drives in the public park should be 
broad, well-made at first, and kept permanently smooth 
and dry ; Otherwise their edgings will be much trodden 
down, and their whole appearance will be mean and 
slovenly. 

With respect to the grouping and massing of trees 
and shrubs in the public park, we may refer to a pre- 
vious part of the volume, where we have treated of the 
park generally, as it is evident that the same principles 
nmst come into operation in both cases. We would 
strongly recommend, however, that in planting the 
public park, part of its trees and shrubs should be so 
arranged as to combine instruction with beauty of 
effect. This object might be easily attained by the 
formation of arboretums of more or less extent, as also 
by making collections of such hardy plants as ai'e used 
for manufacturing and agricultural purposes. Of 
course, such arrangements of plants and trees should . 
be furnished with labels , exhibiting the scientific and 
popular names of the species, and any other informa- 
tion relative to their uses and native habitats that 
could be condensed into a sm^U space. It is almost 
incredible what ignorance on these points exists among 
the inhabitants of large cities, who probably would 
know an oak to be a tree as they' would know a crow 
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to be a bird, while they could tell little or nothing 
more abont either. It is to be regretted that, with the 
exception of St. James' Park aud Kensington Gardens, 
all the public parks around London and Manchester 
are totally deficient in this simple and obvious means 
of instruction. Of course we do not wish that every 
bush and tree within the inclosure should be labeled ; 
we only propose that some definite portion of the trees, 
shrubs, and other plants, should be arranged and 
named for this special purpose. Besides the informa- 
tion actually conveyed, and the inquiries as to uses 
suggested, such arrangements would exhibit, in an 
interesting manner, the wonderful adaptation of our 
climate for the growth of plants from the milder and 
colder regions of the globe. They would display in 
one group the magnificent cedars of Lebanon, of Atlas, 
and of the Himalayas, together with the firs of Sibe- 
ria and the Pyrenees, of Scotland and California, of 
the Mediterranean and the Oregon, of -Norway and 
Nepal. In a second, they would show us the broad 
oak of Old England, the cut-leaved oak of Turkey, 
the evergreen oak of Spain, and the red oak of Amer- 
ica, with the sycamore of Britain and the sugar-maple 
of Canada. In a third, we might find the ArhvMs 
of Ireland, the Andrachne of the Levant, the JPhilr 
lyrea of Italy, the lilacs of Persia and China, and 
the Aucuba of Japan. Manifold are the interesting 
and instructive combinations that might be formed; 
and they could all be effected at an expense very little 
beyond that which is necessarily incurred in the plant* 
ing of ordinary trees and shrubs. 

Ifote. — Our author, on this important subject, talks 
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with the strong sense and good taste of a thorough 
Englishman. If land were as plenty and che(ip in 
America as it is in England^ Americans might, per- 
haps, talk of public parks, also ! But whether they 
would have them, is another matter. A very pretty 
discussion might be got up, touching the utility of 
public parks, in a country so utilitarian as ours pro- 
fesses to be; and much might be said on both sides. 
At all events, we do not propose to enter the lists as a 
debater. Yet, in the small specimens of inclosed 
grounds which exist in some of our principal cities, 
and dignified with the name of " Parks," we can not 
but imagine that if, instead of acres by tens, so appro- 
priated, they had been by hundreds, cities containing 
them would be all the better for it. 

In sober earnest f it is a disgrace, in point of pub- 
lic taste, that our cities and large towns show no speci- 
mens of extended park and pleasure-grounds for the 
multitude. For the lack of these, and the consequent 
lack of respect to the character of trees, there is hardly 
a place of public resort in the United States, in which 
the trees standing about them are not whittled and 
scarred by the impudent initials cut into their bark 
by the visitors; and thought, at the time, to be exceed- 
ingly smart, by the perpetrators. — Ed. 

Educational iNSTiruTioNS. — It may not be much 
out of place, to add a few remarks in regaixi to the 
somewhat cognate subject of gardens or pleasure- 
grounds attached to some great educational institutions; 
cognate, at least, in this respect, that these grounds, as 
well as the public park, might be made the means of 
communicating important instruction. It should seem, 
10* 
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indeed, that they would promise more, in this respect, 
than places set apart for the common resort of the 
citizens; and yet this promise has been most strangely 
unfulfilled and neglected. Not to speak of nniversi- 
tiee, some of which have their botanic gardens, there 
are, for example, around Edinburgh, six foundation 
schools, or hospitals as they are there called, in which 
children of certain classes.of the community are boarded 
and educated till they are of suitable age to go into 
litKles or professions. Some of these institutions oc- 
cupy magnificent buildings, and have almost princely 
i^venues ; all of them are well endowed ; and yet, 
while they are surrounded by grounds more or less 
tolerably laid out, not one of them possesses a liamed 
collection of plants ; nor, so far as we know, is any 
regular course of instruction in regard to natural ob- 
jects maintained within them. We can not think that 
this state of things, subsisting under the direction of 
numerous Well-informed and intelligent men, is very 
much to the credit of the science and the enterprise 
of Modem Atiiens. 

We would deem it highly advisable to attach a 
garden of two or three acres to the normal schools pro- 
vided by government for the improvement of teach- 
ing. These, under proper management, would enable 
the pupil-teachers to carry back to their native homes 
or future places of labor, a correct nomenclature of 
plants and much other useiiil information respecting 
them, but little known in secluded districts. In refer- 
ence to these matters, the progress made in Ireland is 
much in advance of that on this side of the channel. 
The a^eultural seminaries at Glasnevin and Temple- 
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moile have considerable collections of trees, shrubs, 
and plants attached to them.* 

Note. — AJthough the subject of ornamental grounds 
attached to educational institutions has arrested both 
the attention and pens of some of our most accom- 
plished men, every one possessed of true taste must 
lament the want of attention hitherto paid to that de- 
partment of education, in America ; for it should be 
a department of our public education, as much as the 
languages, or the sciences. Indeed, the founders of 
most of our large institutions of learning, whether 
through the state governments, public associations, 
corporations, or individual munificence, have, in the 
liberality of their endowments, and ample appropria- 
tions of grounds, intended it — theoretically, at least; 
but in most cases, the intention has been miserably 
neglected in the carrying out Every boy — every 
student — no matter what his proposed occupation or 
profession in life, should, as a part of his education, be 
taught the principle^ of vegetable physiology, and how 
to plant a tree, and tend it afterward. It is scarce worth 
while to occupy these pages with a homily on the im- 
portance of embellishing, by the planting of trees, 
grounds devoted to seats of learning — even the district 
school : a thing so entirely obvious, on a thought of 
the subject ; yet it is a truth, that in no country pro- 
fessing to be civilized, is less attention paid to this than 
in the United States. It is a barbarism, and for its 

* In 1840, we laid out an arboretum and miniature botanic garden, about twelve 
aorea in extent^ around Gwynn'i Inatitntion, Ijondondeny — an institution for the 
maintenance and education of orphan children. Tliere is also a small &rm attached, 
in wliich, as well as in the grounds, manj of the children are trained to rural lai)or, 
and 90 fitted to become useful members of society. Hie enlightened Uberalitj ^<44^ 
has unifonnlj eharaoterized this institution has rendered it a blessing to the poor, 
which is lu|^7 and deienredlj j^^vedaled \rj all daises in the maiden city. 
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continiiance there is no possible excuse. We may 
profitably take lessons of improvement from the peo- 
ple of countries whom we affect to hold in little regard ; 
but who are, in this subject at least, a great way our 
superiors. — 'Ed. 

Sect. II. — Stbeit Gardews, 

Allied, in some respects, to public parks, are the 
gardens which are formed in squares, and other open 
places in towns, and in front of streets. These grounds, 
however humble they may seem, are very beneficial 
to the population around them ; and they ought, there- 
fc»*e, to enter more into our street arrangements than 
they do at present. They serve to spread the inhabi- 
tants of large cities over a wider surface, they increase 
the purity of the air, and act, in short, as miniature 
parks. The square and the street with gardens in 
front, judging from their paucity in most towns, do 
not seem to be so popular places 9f residence as they 
ought to be, and we can not altogether wonder that 
this should be the case. Most of them are extremely 
ugly, particularly when viewed from the street. The 
objects there presented to an observer are an iron rail- 
ing of affected finery, with a line of trees hanging over 
it, dirty, rickety shrubs below them, patches of red 
earth partially covered with straws; in short, a whole 
exhibiting a miserable aspect of squalor and discom- 
fort. As to the plan, the dominant type invariably 
requires abelt of trees and shrubs around the inside of 
the railing, and a circle in the center ; the latter figure, 
however, occasionally giving place to a statue or a 
monument. If the belt is varied by a few projections 
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or clumps in the inside, its external continuity is ney- 
ertheless rigidly maintained; and the usual feeling 
communicated to you, in passing round a square, is 
that you are walking in the front of a row of houses, 
but at the back of a garden. The internal arrange- 
ments are often little superior to the external, and often 
they are worst where most might have been expected. 
We have seen, for example, a frill of shrubs added to 
the ori^nal belt, and two dull outlines produced in- 
stead of one. We have seen parallel terraces which 
are not parallel in their levels, and curtailed, moreover, 
of their fair proportions by an oblique walk slanting 
across the base. With a varied proprietary fmd hun- 
dreds of overlooking windows, the ruling idea in the 
laying-out of street gardens seems to be their seclu- 
sion from the vulgar eyes of passengers on the pave- 
ment. The inhabitants of such places not unfrequently 
complain of their exclusion from the parks and gar- 
dens of country gentlemen, and this often in entire 
oblivion of their own equally illiberal and more incon- 
sistent exclusiveness in regard to their city paradises. 
But if street gardens are inferior in design, they are 
scarcely less so in their management. A directory of 
worthy citizens, with a jobbing gardener as their ex- 
ecutive, often perpetrate great h^u'barities on the unfor- 
tunate shrubs and trees growing imder their regime. 
What with the manifest errors in the laying out of the 
grounds, the mutilations inflicted on trees and shrubs 
in palpable ignorance, or contempt of arboreal beauty, 
the inevitably injurious effects of dust and smoke — 
the whole influences, natural and artificial, resulting 
in a dainty but puny rus^m-tirbishneeay as it has been 
expressively called, we have sometimes been tempted 
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to wish that squares were empty jpZaoe«, or even the 
sites of bnstling markets, rather than that they should 
continue in that paltry condition in which most of 
them actnally exist. 

And yet, such would be a consummation greatly to 
be deplored. People, while planning a section of a 
town or city, will think of a square with its hoped-for 
greenery a hundred times sooner than of a place^ or 
open paved area. Dismiss the conception of a square, 
and a block of dense parallel streets will certainly 
come in its stead. Probably the most imperfect square- 
garden is more propitious to health than a paved area 
is, particularly in the heats of summer. Besides, the 
garden is a place of refuge and of play to the children 
and th^ juvenile people of our cities. Why, then, 
will proprietors, after they have expended many hun- 
dred pounds on parapet walls and iron railing, not go 
to the trifling additional expense of engaging the ser 
vices of a qualified professional man? The square- 
garden is surely not an insoluble problem, though it 
has its difficulties everywhere ; and when it is to be 
formed on a dead level, and still more on a slightly- 
twisted surface, its natural felicities are not consider- 
able. A practiced eye will at least avoid conspicuous 
blunders. An ordinary courage migl^t suffice to make 
a few gaps in the encircling belt. And we must add, 
that after a garden of any kind has been formed at 
considerable cost, it is a self-defrauding economy that 
grudges or withholds the necessary maintenance. To 
afford unalloyed pleasure, all gardens must be " trim,'' 
to use the epithet of Milton ; and this is especially 
true of the square or street-garden; which, as we have 
seen, is peculiarly exposed, from its situation, to bo 
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so3ed fti3td tarnished. We sboald be disposed to re- 
commend that, in such gardens, a plain, quiet style 
of beauty should be aimed at ; but that it should be 
elaborated, and kept up with a rigid and pervading 
neitoess. 

Note. — Kothing Could bd better said, on such a 
subject. — ^Ed. 



Sectt* in. — ^BoTAUIC GAItDEire. 

Botanic gardens, both in their present dedication to 
scientific purposes, and in the economical uses to 
which they are probably destined to be applied, may 
be regarded as among the most important public gar- 
dens in this country. They are intended, primarily, 
to contain general collections of plants, both native 
and exotic, both hardy and requiring protection, and 
particularly those species which, from their possessing 
moderate ornamental qualities, are not likely to be 
cultivated in common gardens. In the neighborhood 
of medical schools, they are of great utility, as pre- 
senting systematic* arrangements, in a living state, of 
the plants employed in materia medica. They are 
also likely to become highly beneficial by forming 
collections of vegetable substances adapted for food, 
and used in the arts and manufactures, though this is 
a purpose to which they are only beginning to be 
applied. On these grounds, botanic gardens can meet 
the demands of the most rigid utilitarian. To persons 
of a scientific turn of mind, and of refined under- 
standing, they possess a very hig^ interest. They 
have done much to feed with <ril the lamp of botany, 
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wbicb, duriug the last centnrj, has burned so brigbtlj, 
and has shed so brilliant light on the scienee of 
method, as applicable to the natural sciences in gen- 
eral. They have stimulated the search for plants 
abroad, and promoted their diffusion at home; and 
thej have facilitated, in a greater or less degree, the 
inspection, and so have extended the knowledge, of 
the yegetable system of our globe, the individual 
members of which the wise and beneficent Creator 
has endowed with constitutional peculiarities suited to 
every habitable region of the earth, and has fitted, either 
directly or indirectly, to house, clothe, and feed the infi- 
nite variety of animal life to be found on its surface. 

To regard botanic gardens merely as receptacles for 
objects which are the materials of botanical classifica- 
tion, is to place them much below their proper sphere, 
and to make them representatives of human systems, 
rather than of that vast order of vegetable being estab- 
lished by the great Creator. How far many of these 
institutions have risen above their lower, and ascended 
toward their higher and more legitimate position, must 
be left to be ascertained by actual inspection. Doubt- 
less, botanic gardens have considerable difiiculties to 
contend with, and, fi*om a variety of circumstances, 
are occasionally liable to stagnate. They require 
abundant liberality on the part of the patrons, wisdom 
and science on that of the directors, and great dili- 
gence, some versatility and activity of mind, and en- 
tire consecration of time and attention in the curators. 
Perhaps it is not often that all these requisites are 
found in combination, and the want t)f one or other of 
them may partly account for the inferiority in those 
gardens which occasi(mally exists. It is not oar 
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design^ howev^, to speak disparagingly of the botanio 
gardens of the United Kingdom ; many of them are 
ably and admirably managed ; of these we do not 
name any, because we cannot enumerate all, and a 
particular specification of some might seem invidious 
to the othera. We can not help directing the attention 
of the reader to the great exotic nurseries near our 
metropolitan cities, and in other parts of the country; 
which, though conducted on commercial principles, 
are substantially botanic gardens, and are not the least 
remarkable instances of the union of capital, enter- 
prise, skill, and industry that are to be found in the 
present day. 

Special Purposes of Botanio * Gardens. — ^In the 
preceding remarks, it is implied that botanic gardens 
are intended to be the means of public instruction; 
we may now notice some of the particular expedients 
for the accomplishment of this desirable end. 

All botanic gardens are, or ought to be, furnished 
with systematic arrangements of herbaceous plants — 
a minor one, according to the Linnsean, and a more 
extepsive one on some one of the natural systems. As 
a i)endant to these, there ought to be a general arbor- 
etum, in which all ligneous or wooded plants, which, 
as they can not be conveniently grouped in the herb- 
aceous arrangements, may be put into scientific com- 
bination ; and unquestionably, this is best done on the 
principles of the natural orders and families. Besides^ 
there should be a separate arrangement of medical 
plants. To give specific directions on these points, 
does not fall within our present design. We content 
ourselves, therefore, with merely alluding to them; 
and we proceed to indicate some other objects which 
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it is desirable shonld be kept in view more fully thM 
heretofore in the formation of this species of garden. 

Territorial arrangements of plants have been recom-- 
mended, and, we humbly think, have received too 
Httle attention;^ for, being skillfully executed, they 
would possess a high degree of interest. There are 
difScuIties, it is true, in carrying out the territorial 
principle, particularly in regard to those exotics which 
require protection and artificial heat. Still, much 
might be done with the natives of the temperate and 
frigid zones, to exhibit the vegetation of particular 
kingdoms. At least three of the quarters of the 
globe — Europe, Asia, and America — could be ade- 
quately represented; and subordinate sections, if ne- 
cessary, might be made to include the plants of the 
more important countries, or ranges of continent em- 
braced in the main divisions. For example, we might 
have a British Flora, a French and German Flora, a 
Mediterranean, a Bussian and Siberian, a North Amer- 
ican Flora, and various others. Undoubtedly, one of 
the most curious things in our flower-gardens is to see 
natives of the Alps and the Himalayas, of Oregon 
and of the Cape of Good Hope, all growing peacefully 
and lovingly together ; but in consequence of this pro^ 
miscuous planting, the facts of botanical geography 
are at once lost sight of, and very often completely 
forgotten. It is admitted that it would be difficult, or 
rather expensive and laborious, to carry out the terri- 
torial system to a great extent ; yet it might be within 
the compass of attainable effort to adopt the principle 
in part. We should like to see a real American gar- 
den — that is, one containing only American plants, 
and not the mixed affair which goes generally und^ 
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tta£ name. iTierfe might at least be distinct gardens 
for the natural vegetation of the United Kingdom, 
and of her principal colonies — those, namely, in North 
America, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
mountainous regions of India. It is not proposed that 
every plant which is io be found within the limits of 
any country should be included in these separate ar- 
rangements ; but it seems possible, by the selection of 
characteristic species, to give a fair representation of 
the vegetable economy of the territory selected, and 
even to convey an expression of its external physiog- 
nomy. The space required for such purposes is not 
necessarily large, as the trees and shrubs which occupy 
most space might be kept small, there being other 
specimens of the same species, in the general collec- 
tion, allowed to reach their natural development. Let 
any one go into a botanic gardeii, as commonly ar- 
ranged at present, in order to acquire a knowledge of 
the vegetation indigenous in any of the temperate 
regions of the world, and most likely he will have to 
trace, by the aid of books* and other appliances, a bo- 
tanical system scattered over the whole grounds before 
he can obtain even a glimpse of the object of his re- 
search. From the divisional gardens we are now re- 
commending, persons about to travel might receive at 
once a general idea of the vegetation the^ are likely 
to meet with in foreign countries ; and all might learn 
with little trouble how much we are indebted to par- 
ticular regions for the trees, shrubs, and plants that 
tenant our gardens. Certainly, the unbotanical public 
would find more attraction and instruction in these 
than in strictly scientific arrangements. "We there- 
fore strongly recommend them to the attention of our 
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readers ; admitting, at the same time, that thej would 
require some increase of room and of expense; still, 
we think that there are several botanic gardens in 
Great Britain of extent and resources sufficient to 
admit of the experiment being tried with success. 

All botanic gardens ought to possess a certain num- 
ber of plant-houses, properly glazed, and supplied 
with heating apparatus. The more there are of these 
structures, the better; but their number and extent 
will depend on the amount of funds placed at the dis- 
posal of the institution. With cheapened glass, and 
other materials, it is to be hoped that they will become 
more numerous than ever. These houses should have 
a special adaptation to the plants which are to grow in 
them. A botanic ganien can scarcely be complete 
without a palm-house, a heath-house, an orchideous- 
house, besides stoves, green-houses, and propagation- 
pits. It must always be remembered that the deepest 
interest awakened by this kind of garden connects 
itself with the preservation and growth of those curi- 
ous, and often singularly beautiful exotics, which are 
the natives of tropical or other warm climes. 

The Botakioal Museum is now becoming a neces- 
sary and a most useful appendage to the botanic gar- 
den. It is intended for the preservation of dried speci- 
mens of plants, seeds, samples of woods, and, in short, 
for every form of vegetable production that can be 
rendered permanent and kept in bulk. Every botan- 
ist is aware how important is the hortm dccus to the 
authentication of species, and generally to the history 
of his science ; there are, however, many other things 
besides formal specimens of plants, which are interest- 
ing and worthy of preservation. Properly arranged, 
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and adequately completed, such museums may be 
made to exhibit nearly the whole vegetable system. 
In a former paragraph, we have recommended terri- 
torial arrangements of plants in the open ground ; and 
we may here add, that we do not know any more in- 
teresting materials for the museum than well-arranged 
collections from various countries ; not merely for dis- 
playing their native botany in its technical form, but 
also for exhibiting their vegetable products reared by 
agriculture, and employed ^in domestic economy and 
the arts. Great Britain and its colonies, by them- 
selves, might yield a most instructive exhibition of 
this kind. The museum in the Royal Gardens at Kew 
is the object of high patronage, and is rapidly increas- 
ing in magnitude and importance. A promising be- 
ginning has also been made at Edinburgh, which, it is 
to be hoped, will continue to make progress. In both 
cases, however, much remains to be done before they 
can be said to have accomplished their proper object. 
Meanwhile, they are worthy of all aid and approba- 
tion, as most useful and instructive parts of the insti- 
tutions to which they belong. The territorial principle 
was well exemplified in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Laying-out of the Botanic Garden. — ^The hotcmio 
garden, particularly when extensive, may be regarded 
as a combination of the pleasure-ground and the flower- 
garden — ^the former character predominating in the 
arboretum, and the latter in the smaller and more 
ornamental flower-beds and borders. From the lim- 
ited extent of space, and the variety of special adapta- 
tions to particular purposes, it is diflScult to introduce 
nfipch of the pictorial eflfect arising from the groups 
of trees and shrubs, interspersed with lawns, which is 
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BO pKominent a feature in a well-laidio^jk pl^asor^ 
ground. StiU, we thinlj^ that much more of it might 
he secured than ia con;imonly accompliahed, or even 
attempted in these gardfsns. At present, we can offer 
ojpJy a few hints ; and these ;pather in the way of point- 
ing out faults to be amended, than as a full exposition 
of a subject of some intricacy, and requiring a consid- 
erable amount of .minute deteil. 

The site of the plant-houses is a matter of ruling 
importance, in the arrangem^ent of the several parts 
of a botanic «garden, as their position gepei'ally forins 
the starting-point from which the leading walks Sfet 
out, and to which, indeed, every thing is related. These 
bouses should not be allowed to occupy quite a central 
place in the garden, as they^sometiqies do; for, in that 
case, they leave only a narrow strip of ground behind 
them, and but a limited extent of free space in iixm.t. 
On level ground of a rectangular form, they should be 
toward either the north or south end — the formea: 
being the preferable, as affording greater facilities for 
forming back-courts and propagation-pits, and as giv- 
ing greater freedom of access to carts bringing fuel 
and soils. By this means, most of the ornamental 
grounds may be kept in iront of the houses^ which will 
then form an elegant and appropriate bapk-ground. 
These houses are usually erected in ranges, and in that 
way they often produce an imposing effect ; but we 
are sometimes disposed to question the propriety of 
this arrangement as a general rule, particulm'ly when 
the plain lean-to form, commou in forcing-gardens, is 
adopted ; for it is evident that in that way they can 
I'eceive light only from the roof, and the upright glasa 
in frwt. ;V^e should preifer to have them detached. 
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singly or in pairs, for then they would be illuminated 
nearly all round. When we say detachsd^ we do not 
mean scattered promiscuously throughout the garden — 
that would he a worse fault than the other, and would 
give rise to serious inconveniences in their manage- 
njent. They may be detached in groups, as leading 
objects of particular divisions of the garden. If a 
general range is adopted, "either from the limited extent 
of the garden, or from the grounds being favorable to 
the production of an imposing effect by the concentra- 
tion of the plant-houses in some particular spot, tho 
range, for example, might be thrown into divisions of 
lean-to or span-roofed houses, of greater or less extent, 
placed at such distances as not to shade each other. 
These might be made to abut against a wall running 
east and west; and on thk wall might be formed 
glazed corridors between :the divisions communicating 
with the main structures, and uniting the whole into ^ 
one general range of ornamental glass. A number of 
otiier arrangements, on similar principles, might be 
suggested ; we merely hint at them, to show that those 
disjointed accumulations of plantrhouses, set down 
apparently at hap-hazard, and not unfrequently seen in 
ill-arranged nurseries, are not at all necessarily incident 
to the botanic garden, and ought therefore to be sedu- 
lously avoided. Perhaps, some of the faults of this 
kind, to be found in better establishments, are to be 
ascribed to the circumstance that the buildings in 
question were after-thoughts. 

The next error to which it is needful to advert is the 
too common practice of planting mixed belts of trees 
^long the exterior boundary walls. These are gen- . 
eraUy nnnecesssuy ; fi^riin a .botanic garden t^ere is 
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no need of that seclneion which is often desiraUe in 
the villa. At the same time, the moderate vailing q£ 
tiie walls, and the securing of a proper degree of shel- 
ter, render the grouping and massing of trees and 
shrubs indispensable. This want can be neariy, if not 
completely, supplied by the skillful disposition of the 
arboretum. The arrangement of trees and shrubs 
should be such as to throw them into groups toward 
the external walls in some places, and toward the in- 
terior of the grounds in others ; by this means a vwiety 
of open spaces, both in front of the walls and in the 
center, will be left for collections of plants, and for 

" lawns to be decorated more or less with ornamental 
shrubs and showy annual and perennial flowers. 
Lawns are seldom well managed in botanic gardens. 
They often exhibit the dotting system in its perfecti<m, 
or are intersected by a multitude of paltry figures 

• crowded with herbaceous plants. We are not disposed 
to recommend that these gardens should be -laid out 
generally for lawn-scenery, properly so called; the 
space within them is too valuable to admit of that 
system as a whole; but the introduction of one or 
two lawns of moderate extent will relieve the prev- 
alent appearance of crowding, and will soften the effect 
of that multiplicity of figuring and dotting which, it 
must be owned^ can not be wholly avoided. 

Another difiiculty in the botanic garden, which is 
often imperfectly overcome; and sometimes is not even 
attempted to be obviated, is to be found in the proper 
management of the collections of herbaceous plants. 
As these require a considerable space of ground, they 
are fi^uently overcrowded. Perhaps their most gen- 
eral dOTect is baldness and monotony — an effect not 
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leasened by the color of the eaiih, and those ranks 
and files of painted tallies bearing the names, in win- 
ter more conspicuous than the plants themselves. When 
these collections are arranged in lines, with alleys of 
bare earth between them, the result is extreme bald- 
ness ; and the plants seldom thrive, as the bare and 
generally weedless soil, reflecting the glare of summer 
light and heat upon them, aflfbrds a home as unlike 
the natural habitats of most as possible. When the 
lines are waved, with grass alleys intervening, the gen- 
eral effect is ameliorated, and in winter the ground 
has partially the semblance of a lawn. When the 
natund system of arrangement is adopted, the plants 
iiuiy be made to £a.ll into groups ; but few of the ex- 
amples of this kind of planting, which have come 
under our observation, are materially better than the 
cj^ers. They are usually planted in clumps in grass, 
but the figures are seldom good ; the intervening spacer 
of grass are too narrow ; and the plants too small to 
produce any of that lawn-like effect which we suppose 
is aimed at We should deem it more advisable to 
arrange such collections in the form of parterres, com- 
posed of beds suited for the various tribes and genera, 
and intersected with graveled walks — a method which 
would economize the ground occupied, and facilitate 
inspection. 

Note. — It is little creditable to American taste and 
enterprise, that although two botanic gardens have 
been, many years ago, liberally endowed — in the city 
of New York, and at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
possibly in other cities of the United States — they 
died out for want of care, and a failure to excite a 

sufficient interest in those who should have been 
11 
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sofficientlj interested in them to secure their con- 
tinuance. We are a great way behind Europe in this 
department, and it is to be hoped that our further 
neglect will not long remain a reproach to us. — Ed. 



SBcrr. rV. — Gakdens belonging to Hobticttltural 
AND Zoological Societies. 

(1.) The Gabdkn of Hobticultubal Societies. — ^This 
species of garden is of more recent origin than those 
devoted to strictly botanical purposes. Soon after the 
rise of the horticultural societies, in the first decade of 
the present century, it was felt to be desirable that 
these institutions should possess pieces of garden- 
ground, on which to perform such extended experiments 
as might be beyond the reach of private cultivators. 
Methods of culture recommended by professional men, 
or speculative amateurs, were to be repeated, and their 
general utility to be ascertained. Original observa- 
tions were to be made. In all these and various other 
spheres of progress, the gardens of which we now pro- 
pose to speak, as is universally admitted, have conferred 
most important benefits on the practice of horticulture. 
In botanic gardens many valuable and interesting 
plants can appear only as single specimens of the 
vegetable system, for in these the principle to be fol- 
lowed is the collection of species^ and as the known 
species are now very numerous, many varieties and 
sub- varieties of great value in ornamental and eco- 
nomical points of view are necessarily excluded. In 
the horticultural garden, (to adopt the popular, but 
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Bomewhat tautological name,) the principle which is, 
or ought to be, adopted is selection. Certain plants, 
whether species or varieties, but possessed of notice- 
able qualities, are chosen, and their culture is so 
extended and varied as at once to determine their 
practical value, and to illustrate and exemplify the 
best methods by which they may be produced in pri- 
vate establishments. In the botanic garden the pre- 
dominating interest is the jmrely scientific ; in the 
horticultural garden the chief aim is tJie useful^ includ- 
ing in that term, however, the process of ornamental 
as well as economical gardening, and the application 
of scientific principles to the eflfecting of these utili- 
tarian results. 

The gardens attached to horticultural societies have 
done much to promote the great advance recently 
made by this pleasing and useful art. The conductors 
of the splendid establishment belonging to the great 
metropolitan society — some of them men of high 
scientific attainments, all of them characterized by 
skill, perseverance, and devotedness to their favorite 
pursuits — have been particularly instrumental in for- 
warding the march of improvement. They have estab- 
lished a correct nomenclature of fruits, which, from 
the prevalence of provincial names and other circum- 
stances, had previously been in a state of great confu- 
sion. They have brought into general notice many 
good varieties heretofore confined to particular locali- 
ties. They have introduced many new and admirable 
sorts from*abroad. The comparative value, too, of 
numerous firuits and culinary vegetables and flowers 
has been correctly appreciated, and those which were 
found worthless or indifferent have received the merited 
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stamp of itifbriority ftnd rejection. Besides mueh 
work of this kind done effectually, the Horticnltural 
Society of London has sent Botanical collectors to 
China, Mexico, and other imperfectly explored regicMM, 
and by their agency have introduced many plants, 
both useful and ornamental. In most of these objects 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society has zealously 
cooperated; and notwithstanding the less {Hx>pitious 
dimate, its distance from the center of government 
and commerce, and other difficulties with which it has 
had to contend, it has been eminently successful in the . 
promotion of gardening in Scotland. Both of these 
societies, as weU as others in the ja-ovinces, have con- 
tributed greatly to the diffusion of new and approved 
kinds of fruits, flowers, and v^etables, by the distri- 
bution of grafts, cuttings, and small specimen parcels 
of seeds. And we must not omit to notice the bene- 
ficial effects of the public exhibitions of plants and 
fruits which have been promoted by horticultural soci- 
eties, and generally held in their gardens. The prizes 
given on these occasions have proved a great stimulus, 
not only to the perfecting of fine individual specimens, 
but also to the improvement of the general crops ; and 
while they have elicited and rendered prominent many 
cultivators of distinguished talent, they have been the 
means of establishing a standard of excellence in refer- 
ence to horticultural productions which would have 
been considered visionary forty years ago. In many 
parts of the country every considerable village and 
little town has its own flower and fruit shows ; and 
when it is considered how much harmless and health- 
ful enjoyment is thus afforded to all classes of society^ 
Mid what substantial additions are made to ih& people^s 
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regoLce. 

Layxno-out of Hobticii3Ltukal Gaedens. — In the 
arrangement of these gardens, the special objects to 
which tibey ^e destined most be kept distinctly in 
view. When fnmished with complete appointments, 
4hey inclitde divisiions for culinary vegetables, fruit- 
^^eee, forcing, flowers, shmbs, etc^ in other wordsi, 
they embrace gardening in alllts branches^ asd so re- 
qotre 'tiieatm^at of the most varied description. Our 
Umite forbid ns to ^enter into foil details; we shaU, 
therefctt'e, 'suppose that a suitable locality in respect W 
soil and situation has be^ dbos^i, and shall oonteo^ 
ourselves with throwing out a few hints which may be 
useful to persons contemplating work of this kind. 

The extent of such a garden ought to be a matter 
of primary and serious consideration. It should be 
&rst of all ascertained what amount of ^spense the 
average resources of the society are adequate to meeet. 
QB'inaDcial difficulties always operate most injuriously 
<m institutions of this kind, as they impede or obstruct 
idirect experiment, and by limiting the number of 
workm^i employed, embarrass the superintendents 
•wnd divert them fix)m their proper work. Such gar- 
dens ought never to be too extensive ; they should 
rather be small than otherwise. A large flower-garden, 
*to be filled with beds of ordinary annuals, or even 
common florists* flowers which have been cultivated 
perhaps for half a century, is wholly xmnecessary. 
IVe should even be inclined to abridge the extent of 
ground sometimes allotted to culinary vegetables: a 
few plots would be sufficient to cultivate and exhibit 
the newar sorts. The orchard-ground must always be 
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Bpacions, bnt perhaps it might be in part reduced hy 
grafting two or three sorts on one stock, and by the 
eradication of those which have been proved to be 
worthless. Ample room should also be secured for 
a collection of trees and shrubs, particularly the latter, 
of which there are many fine species not generally 
known in private gardens. In this department the 
horticultui^al societies have already done good service. 
The Arboretum in the garden of the London Society 
was long the best in Britain, though it must now yield 
the palm to that in the Koyal Gardens at Kew. Such 
collections should be made, if possible, to take the 
place of those tawdry, insipid, promiscuous shrubberies 
which are too common everywhere. 

We should further be disposed to recommend the 
special adaptation of a garden of this class to the 
peculiar wants of the locality at which it is placed* 
It is evident that such a garden at Edinburgh may be 
made a shade or two diflferent from one at Exeter or 
Cork. In Scotland it is vain to plant a Chaumontel 
pear as a standard, or a black Hamburg vine on an 
open wall ; experience has pronounced sufficiently on 
these points already ; but it would be a very proper 
thing to form a complete collection of the fruit-trees 
which are found to be suitable for the climate; and it 
would be equally proper to acquire supplies of those 
new varieties which might be expected to succeed in 
that country. So in the cider districts of England, an 
experimental garden might well be devoted to the 
determination of the relative qualities of the cider 
fruits, and to the promotion of that improvement of 
which they are susceptible. By the adoption of special 
aims in different gardens, something like a division of 
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labor might be attained, valuable knowledge of local 
peculiarities might be secured, and needless expense 
might be avoided. At the same time, every one will 
be ready to desire that the great garden at Tumham 
Green, which is maintained by the affluent London 
Society, should retain its general destination and full 
complement of sectional departments, and that from 
the influence which its wealth, science, and central 
position fit it to exercise, it should continue to be the 
connecting link of all such gardens in the Empire. 

In every case a considerable space of lawn should 
be left open in some prominent part of the garden for 
the temporary erection of tents, stages, and other ap- 
pliances of those flower-show exhibitions which have 
been found to contidbute so much to the funds and to 
the general prosperity of the societies. These shows, 
indeed, have proved to be of so much importance that 
8ome of the older horticultural gardens have been 
more or less altered to admit of their extension. The 
space thus devoted need not be of any formal shape, 
but it should not be encumbered with too many par- 
terres or figures of shrubs and trees. It should com- 
municate with the more ornamental parts of the garden 
by means of walks and lawns, in order to extend and 
diversify the promenades. 

Certain of the minor departments of these gardens, 
such as the culinary vegetable section, the propagating 
grounds, and the forcing frames and nursing pits, nmy 
be appropriately kept within small inclosures formed 
by means of low walls or hedges, arrangements that 
are found to be highly convenient, as afibrding seclu- 
sion for experiment and shelter for delicate plants. 
These inclosures require to be masked externally. 
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The rest of the garden Bhould be rattier bp^, ^fl 
provided with walks, and the arboretum and flower- 
garden, in particular, should be interspersed and 
adorned with lawns of varying size. In this quarter 
there should be a close approach to the aspect of the 
private pleasure-ground. 

The decorated grounds should be ornamented wifli 
plant-stoves, conservatories, and green-houses for fli^ 
growth and exhibition of the rare and showy exoticfe 
that require protection or artificial heat. The prop^ 
distribution and arrangement of these glazed stiticfttires 
are matters of primary importance. Perhaps th^re 
is a tendency to mass them too much together. We 
do not disapprove of imposing ranges of ornamental 
glass-houses ; at the same time, we prefer the divided ' 
interest of groups of two or three houses, so placed sk 
to form prominent objects on the principal lawns. 
Perhaps some of these should be employed to lighteii 
and diversify the effect presented on otdinary dccasiom 
by the area left open for exhibitions ; but to wall rh. 
that space all round with glazed structures we think in 
worse taste than to leave it open altogether. 

Speaking generally, we would say that the moife 
decorated parts of these gardens should be in flie 
highest style of the art, and should combine the broad, 
winding, and varied lawn of the pleasure-ground, with 
the richly grouped beds and figures of the flower-gar- 
den. "We may add, that the trees, shrubs, and plants 
cultivated should not be mere botanical rarities. Pob- 
sessed of some intrinsic ornamental properties either 
of elegance of form or beauty of flower, they, when 
new, should be presented in considerable masses, in 
order that they may be introduced to public noticfe, 
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aad^ibeir deoomtrre v41ae may be clearly ascertained 
-and * exhibited t»' the eye. This is a function properly 
bel(»igiDg to horticultural gardens and which, it most 
be owned, they have as yet imperfectly discharged. 
The 'hortieultoml prints teem with advertisements of 
flowers, frnite, and apparatus, for the worth of which 
the editors can not possibly be made responsible; and 
if the ill-advised purchacer trusts implicitly to some 
of these seductive statements, he will soc»i find that 
he is paying dear for his experience. "We should wish 
to see all these lauded articles' tested in the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, and marked with the irwprvmatv/r of 
t^ese societies. Surely feir dealers would find it fSw: 
their b^iefit to establish such a practice ; at least the 
proteetion of the piblic requires that something of this 
fkind should foe d<me. 

HoKTiouLTUBAL MusEUM.— This is another improve- 
ment which we earnestly desire to see introduced. 
Most of the societies, it is believed, possess drawings, 
and models of fruits, and dried collections of horticul- 
'tural products more or less extensive; but they are 
seldom so arranged as to be easily accessible to stran- 
gers, or even to be readily consulted by those in charge 
of them. Why should there not be a spacious room, 
well aired and lighted, fitted up with glass cases, etc., 
for the reception of objects worthy of preservation? 
We would assemble there specimens or models of the 
fruits and vegetables of our own and other climes. 
We would have an herbarium of the plants and shrubs 
that have occupied a place of distinction in the flower- 
garden, as many of these, through the influence of 
fashion, pass away and are forgotten. Those who 
have examined the agricultural museums now being 
11* 
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collected in yariouB parts of the empire will easilj 
imagine the benefit which might be derived from kin- 
dred collections in public gardens. To these museums 
we would recommend the addition of a well-chosen 
horticultural and botanical library, composed not mere- 
ly of treatises which ought to be in the hands of every 
one, but of books of reference, such as the works of 
Lindley, Loudon, Diel, Hooker, De CandoUe, Balfour, 
and others, to which should be added the various hor- 
ticultural and botanical periodicals of the day, and 
many other illustrated works, which persons of mode- 
rate fortune, unless they enjoy peculiar facilities of 
access to public libraries, have no opportunities of 
consulting. There might also be a collection of ele- 
mentary treatises for the instruction of the oi)eratives 
employed in the gardens: indeed, such a library has, 
with praiseworthy liberality, been formed by the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London for the benefit of the 
young men in the garden at Turnham Green. It may 
seem more connected with our present object to recom- 
mend the keeping of a register of observations made 
from time to time in the garden. In this book we 
would insert all the judgments formed of finiits and 
flowers, the reception of every new plant, with its 
date, the rejection of every worthless article, and the 
reasons for the same, and all the comparisons of pro- 
ducts made in respect to quantity and quality. Selec- 
tions of the more interesting parts of this information 
might be published occasionally; but undoubtedly 
there would also be much which, though it might not 
be of sufficient importance to be presented to the eyes of 
the world, might yet be highly worthy of preservation 
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as a part of the history of the garden and of hor- 
ticulture in the locality. Under the present system 
much cnrious matter is continually lost. An aged an^ 
experienced carator dies every now and then, and the 
whole store of knowledge, of which his memory was 
the only record, passes away. 

Note. — Scarce fledglings, as we are, in horticultural 
attainment, compared with the people of England, 
Scotland, and Western Europe, where so much wealth 
and patronage abounds, we are modestly, and accord- 
ing to our opportunities, diligently following, but at a 
far distance, in the track which may lead us in time 
to matured excellence in this delightful science, and 
art. When, through individual exertion, and the 
combined efforts of our numerous horticultural soci- 
eties, we shall have accomplished the principal objects 
at which they aim, as we shall to a good degree, 
we may profit by the soimd remarks of our instruc- 
tor. They are conceived in truth, and decidedly good 
taste. — ^Ed. 

(2.) Zoological Gabdews. — These places of public 
resort, though but recently establisheij, have already 
received much attention, and have contributed largely 
to popular amusement and instruction. Formerly, col- 
lections of wild beasts were immured in the Tower of 
London, in Exeter Change, and in other confined 
localities, or at most were carried about in traveling 
caravans. The arrangements of the menageries in the 
Jardm d^ PlamUa at Paris probably first suggested 
the union of collections of living animals with gardens. 
This plan, at least, was adopted by the Zoological So- 
ciety of London, and it has been subsequently followed 
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byVdrfaos idndred institutions tlir6ugIioiit'the'60Tifetrf. 
Of course, in all these cases the accommodation foir 
the animals has been the main object, ^nd the gardeh 
only an accessory appendage; but neatness and ctean- 
Uneaa are the qualities which we most desire to find ik 
menageries, and with these the trimness of ^i'detis 
sufficiently accords. Let the necessary buildings be 
tastefully and conveniently arranged, and we can not 
conceive a more appropriate filling up of the picturfe 
than that supplied by lawns, flowers, shrubs, and trees. 
For holiday folks, who probably form a majorfty of 
those who frequent zoological gardens, the pr6menai& 
afforded by the neat gravel walks and well-shaV^h 
lawns is an agreeable addition to the other pleasures 
of the visit. Certain it is, at least, that these gardetfs 
have been among the most popular places 6f 'amuse- 
ment that have lately come into vogue 

It win be apparent to slight consideration that the 
proper style for a zoological garden is a medium betweeii 
a pleasure-ground and a flower-garden ; it may ipartake 
of the characters of both in different places, or rather 
it may be described generally as a highly ornamented 
pleasure-groxmd. It hardly belongs to us to say any- 
thing about the arrangement of the buildings for the 
use of the animals, except that they may be easily 
combined so as to form picturesque groups. Of course, 
certain roads must be formed from the exteri6r of the 
garden and between the several buildings, so as to 
facilitate carrij^e and transit. Plantations and shrub- 
beries should mask these roads and vail other deformi- 
ties. Pieces, of artificial water may be constructed 
both for ornament and for the use of aqttitic fowls. 
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Walks ^bohld be laid do^F^ «o as to afford clasy (Dom- 
mnnication between the variotts departments of the 
garden. Where the style approaches that of a flower- 
garden, it should be of the mixed flower-garden de- 
scribed m a ]^revioiis chapter, displaying an agreeable 
intermingling of shrubs and flowers. Periiaps flbwer- 
ing shrubs and a mixture of er^rgi^ns should pre- 
dominate. We are of opinion that any thing like 
excess in the culture of flowers is here out of place, 
both as requiring an ill-advised expenditure, and as 
exciting an adventitious interest. Zoological gardens 
have" recently been made the scenes of flower-shows : 
at first sight this may seem a grotesque and incongm- 
OU8 combination, but in practice the occasions are 
pleasant enough, and if they benefit the funds of these 
meritorious institutions, no reasonable objection can 
be made to them. 

Note. — As every thing in America must he made to 
pay^ we do not see why a zoological garden, rightly 
got up, may not be made a permanent "institution" 
of this country, as well as the traveling menageries. 
The city of New York can certainly afibrd one. We 
trust that our country will ere long be provided with 
an establishment which has proved so attractive an 
object of interest to the immense population of Lon- 
don, as well as to the innumerable multitudes who 
flock thither from countries abroad. In New York, 
its attractions would be none the less, and in the "pay- 
ing" department, far more productive upon the capital 
employed than there ; and as a school of study, and 
science, the benefits of a zoological garden would be 
unquestioned. The department of Natural History 
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embracing the yaried subjects attached to an insti- 
tution of the kind is one of exceeding interest to all 
who love to investigate the structure of animated 
nature; and the opportunity thus afforded to the sci- 
entific inquirer, would be a fund of knowledge to 
those having access to it, as yet but imperfectly un- 
derstood in this country. — ^Ed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE VILLA, 

Introductory RemarkB. 

S£OT. L General Properties of the Villa — The Locality — The Site — 
Roads — Position of the House — Style and Arrangement of the 
House. 

SxoT. IL Laying-out of the Grounds of a Villa — Seclusion ^ The 
Approach — Kitchen-garden — Trees and Shrubs — Water — Lead- 
ing Varieties of Villa Scenery — The Pleasure-ground Villa — The 
Park Villa. 

Probably there are few men, not possessed of an- 
cestral lands, or without the prospect of succeeding to 
them, and who betake themselves therefore to business, 
that do not wish and hope, in their outset, to realize 
so much wealth as will enable them, in the decline of 
life, to retire to some comfortable villa near their 
native place, or in some other locality to which they 
have become attached. Such visions are not unfre- 
quently realized; and the desire in which they have 
originated has sometimes led to the amassing of large 
fortunes, and to the possession of extensive estates 
provided with parks and pleasure-grounds. But even 
if all that is attained is the villa, still, a great good 
may have been reached. Such residences, whether as 
retirements from active life, or occasional retreats from 
business, or the dwellings of competence, are very 
generally the abodes of intelligence and refinement. 
As a whole, they are, i>erhaps, as happy homes as 
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Britain can boast of. Hence their constrnction and 
decoration possess an interest, and invite a considera- 
tion, which call for careful exposition and study. 

Taking the term, residence^ to denote not only the 
house, but the locale occupied by the proprietor and 
employed for hl^ domestic purposes, die villa may be 
described as a small residence, embracing the whole 
of the property laid out in gardens and dressed grounds ; 
or, if it include some pieces of pasture-lands, such 
(Hily as are of a. limited and subsidiary description. 
The name, viUa^ is applied to places or considerable 
variety in dimensions— from the house with a small 
plot of garden-ground attached, to one surrounded by 
thirty or forty acres of pleasure-ground and park. 
Some mansions, belonging to small or moderate-sized 
estates, are, in their whole character and arrangements, 
nothing else than villas ; but it is not usual so to de- 
signate them; they are rather said to be laid out in 
the villa style, though the distinction is perhaps more 
imaginary than real. In a suburban district, the villa 
is generally surrounded by a fence of suflScient height 
to exclude, if not all the scenery at a distance, at 
least most of it in the immediate neighborhood. In 
the country, however, and particulariy when attached 
to a small estate, it will depend not more on the views 
connected with the estate itself, than on the prospects 
presented by the surrounding scenery. Besides its 
inferior size, the villa is distinguished by its superior 
keeping. Its style may be more ornamental, and its 
finish ought to be more elaborated and more carefully 
maintained, tlian is commonly deemed necessary in 
more extensive country residences. 

Our remarks on the villa may be arranged under 
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two heads ; the ;^Bt J>res(Bndng certfeiti gtnetkl and 
preliminary considerations, and the second containing 
directions for the laying-out of its grounds. 

Jfote. — The people inhabiting the towns of the North- 
em United States, of all others in the world, ar^ villa- 
builders. The -villa appears to be the mrriimum tonurh 
of worldly desire, in the way of ultimate settlement 
in life ; and they are usually constructed with a tastfe 
and convenience which, in very many instances, em- 
body all of comfort and luxury to which a moderate 
family need aspii^, in the way of a dwelling. Erected 
on fine grounds in an eligible position, they cottibihie 
iiU the requisites for leisure, quietude, and ease in life, 
that a house can possibly afford ; adding the advan- 
tages of sdcial 'intercourse, and the facilities to tte 
enjoyment of eompact town Kfe Without its priva- 
tions, crowdifig, and inconveniences. We commend 
a dose g^udy of our author's succeeding remarks tb 
the reader. — ^En. 



Sect. i. — ^enebajl Peoperttes of the Villa. 

TbOe liOCALrrr. — ^There are certain circumstances of 
a local ndtiire which are of mttch consequence to the 
proprietor of a villa. If he possesses that taste for 
society which iS common to all, except persons of re- 
cluse habits, he will find it motportant to have a pleas- 
tot vicinage, and to be placed near h respectable and 
healthy class of population. When the villa is to be 
formed in a suburban, or semi-suburhan district, it 
should, if possible, be set ^own between the city and 
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the pointB from which the prevailing winds blow. 
Westerly, or south-westerly winds are probably the 
most common in these islands ; and therefore the best 
situations, in this respect, are to be found from the 
south-east round by south to the north-west of the city. 
If easterly winds predominate, the preferable sites will 
be on the reverse half of the compass; that is, from 
north by east to south. By attending to this principle, 
the inhabitant of the villa will live in purer air than 
he would otherwise do, and will reduce the nuisance 
necessarily arising from the smoke of the city to its 
minimum. For the same reasoli, the vicinity of public 
works should be avoided. Some of them vitiate the 
air by the emission of chemical vapors ; all are largely 
productive of smoke ; and, not to speak of the bustle 
which they create on the roads, present, in their tall, 
staring chimneys, and bulky, unshapely fabrics, objects 
of contemplation by no means agreeable to the eye. 
Besides, they tend to -pollute the sluggish streams that 
often flow past them, and to render the whole neigh- 
borhood dirty and slovenly. The very worst locality 
of all, however, is that near the general outlet of the 
sewerage of a city, and more particularly if the foul 
contents are applied to purposes of irrigation, as at 
Edinburgh. It may be added, that a locality adjacent 
to a poor and dirty suburb should hardly be chosen. 
A benevolent man, indeed, will not fail to visit fre- 
quently such abodes of poverty, and to do what good 
he can in them ; but he will not find his benevolence 
increased by obtrusive sights of misery, or by the im- 
portunities to which, by hig proximity to such scenes, 
he is sure to be exposed. 

Jf^ote. — Happily, the American villa is seldom seen 
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amid the noisome atmoBphere of sewers, chemical 
works, or huge, sooty mannfactories. Some of our 
manufacturing towns boast many and beautiful resi- 
dences of the kind; but propelled, as the machinery 
of our factories usually is, by water, the locality of the 
villa is usually in a pure atmosphere, and under a clear 
sky. When otherwise situated, as in the vicinity of 
our coal districts and iron manufactories, the remarks 
of our author can not be too closely followed. — Ed. 

The Site. — Before proceeding to select a site, the 
future proprietor should be satisfied that he has fiixed 
on a proper locality, atid on a neighborhood of easy 
access. The site, however, is generally much less 
withia the power of absolute choice ; probably he will 
find the best already occupied, and his only resource 
may be to adopt a secondary position, or to seek for a 
better in another district, in all respects not so desir- 
able. The best site is one moderately elevated, with a 
warm, sunny exposure. We say, moderately elevated ; 
and this quality should be speqially attended to when 
the general range of the surrounding country is high ; 
for though some sites, from their elevation, may com- 
mand superior views, and may afford comparative 
seclusion, yet these advantages may be more than 
counterbalanced by their increased exposure and greater 
diflSculty of access. It is nevertheless very desirable 
that there should be some tolerable views from the 
windows of the principal rooms of the house, as these 
very much promote the habitual cheerfiilness of the 
residence. A rounded swell or gently-sloping ridge is 
often a happy situation; for, though it may occasion- 
ally suffer'from high winds, it will enjoy a purer and 
drier atmosphere than is to be foimd lower down in 
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the yalley. We do not object to flat rarfaces, pro- 
vided they are formed of light, porous soils. Deep 
clay and retentive subsoils ought, by all means, to be 
avoided. A facility for perfect drainage ought to be 
regarded as an indi6]^nsable property in a villa resi- 
dence. The soil should be rather light than otherwise, 
and certainly should not approach to etrong clay, as 
tiie latter has a tendency to create damp, to make the 
climate cold and the garden late, to prevent tlie ivalks 
from drying rapidly, and to impart, during most kinds 
of weather, a raw, uncomfortable aspect to the grounds. 
It is farther to be noted, that direct and immediate 
proximity to some great freqttented thoroughfare is fisar 
from being desirable; for in such places the dust, 
blown from the public road in dry seasons, often 
amounts to a positive nuisance. 

JTote. — A clay soil is easy to drain, and then it is 
better and Stronger, for vegetation generally, than the 
light, loamy, sandy, or gravelly soils which our author 
so highly recommendsw Therefore, we should not re- 
gard a clay soil, other things equal, as highly objec- 
tionable. A crowded thorou^fare is to be avoided, if 
possible; but even that may be endured, by throwing 
the house well back "from the 6treet, and planting a 
thick belt of shrubbery next the line of it. Trees and 
shrubbery are a great protection from the dust of 
highways, arising either from winds, or driving over 
them.— En. 

iRoADS. — At &cst sight, the reader may suppose that 
the vDla has little to do with public roads, as it seldom 
requires a long approach, and may seem to have no 
other connection with the subject. Such, however, is 
too hasty a conclusion. Public roads are^of about as 
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mnch importance to a yilla as an approadi ia to a 
naansion-honse in the conntrj. Unlese the roads in a 
district' are well ibrmed and kept in good repair^ most 
of the comfort and enjoyment yielded by an otherwise 
}>erfect site, will be in great measure nentratized* 
What is more disagreeable than to drive or wade 
tfarongh a rugged lane or ill-kept parish road, in order 
to reach a country house? To persoi]^ about to form 
residences in sudi localities, we would say, Be'uc^i 
deceived with the idea that these roads are easily ame^ 
liorated ; the public boards who have the management 
of them are moved with difficulty, even by individuals 
who are members of them. Before fi:s:ing on a locality 
or site, see at least that there are well-frequented roads 
in the neighborhood ; for if they are not in good repair 
at present, it may be hoped that they will not be ^^ 
lowed to continue so. Easy access to public convey- 
ances is also an advantage not to be overlooked ; for^ 
Aough a gentleman may use his own carriage, some 
of his family or his servants may find it convenient to 
avail themselves of the public means of traveling. 
Even for friends and other visitants, twenty minutes' 
distance from a railway station may afford a pleasant 
morning or evening walk. 

Position of the House jw BELATioisr to the other 
PASTS OF THE Resideitcb.— After arrangements have 
been made for the purchase or possession of the ground, 
the proprietor generally proceeds to fix the spot on 
which he is to set down his houses and the plan is 
often adopted, and the buildings are sometimes erected, 
before any attention is paid to the laying?out of the 
grounds. This is a very grievous mistake. The plan 
of the house, its position, and the designing oi the 
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gardens and dressed grounds, should be considered 
together, and mutually adjusted to each other. When 
the architect is the only person consulted about the 
position of the house, unless he has a more than ordi- 
nary knowledge of landscape-gardening, the only ele- 
ment he will take into consideration will be the 
securing of a site which, according to his ideas, will 
best exhibit his powers of architectural design. Most 
probably the house will be so placed, and the approach 
so contrived, as to make a decided impression on stran- 
gers and other visitors. The place, indeed, will often 
be little more than an inclosed approach to a house in 
the center, or perhaps even in an extreme corner of 
the little domain. It ought to be remembered, that a 
house is always most effectively, and certainly to its 
inmates most agreeably seen, when it is so placed as 
to enable the grounds to be decorated to the greatest 
advantage. In practice, we have often felt the Joss 
arising from the absence of combined arrangement; 
we have often been mortified to think that the result 
of our best endeavors has been greatly inferior to what 
it might have been, had the position of the house been 
more happily selected, or could it have been altered 
even to the distance of a few feet ; and any error com- 
mitted in this way we have found the more diflScult to 
repair, or even modify, the smaller the extent of the 
place. The position of the house should be such as 
not only to be of easy external access, but to impart to 
it a considerable degree of seclusion. The internal 
road, or approach, should not be allowed to traverse 
much of the grounds. The windows of the principal 
rooms should command the best portion of the inner 
scenery, and any thing worth looking at without, thi^ 
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can be conveniently bronght into view. These con- 
ditions will generally place the house at no great dis- 
tance from what may be called the entrance-botnldary. 
In all villa residences, whether large or small, snch a 
position of the honse will enable the proprietor to form 
a more varied disposition of his grounds, than if it 
were set down in the center, or toward the more dis- 
tant extremity. In a small place, the designer will, on 
this plan, have more space for useful and ornamental 
purposes, while in a larger one he will be able to mate 
a more compact arrangement and a more felicitous 
combination vf his dressed grounds, gardens, and 
oflSces, as well as to introduce a larger amount of 
park and woodland scenery than could otherwise be 
obtained. 

In support of these views, we might instance some 
of the finest residences near London. Sion House and 
Holland House, though not mere villas, exhibit no 
affectation of long approaches. At Bedford Lodge, 
Campden Hill, a suburban villa of the Duchess of 
Bedford, the house is separated from the lane which 
leads to it merely by the gate and entrance-court,' and 
wall inclosing the latter. At Mrs. Lawrence's villa 
of Ealing Park, celebrated for its highly decorated 
garden; pleasure-grounds, and beautiftil little park, from 
tiie proximity of the house to the road by which is 
the principal access to the place, a very short approach 
is all that is necessary. 

All these examples show the value put on internal 
space by the owners of these residences. It may be 
said, indeed^ that these are only proofs of the desire 
to have room in the interior for flower-grounds and 
Bhrabberies, and therefore they were likely to be 
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adopted by persons having a taste for floriculture. 
That may be partly true; but the ground occupied in 
them by flower-gardens and pleasure-grounds could as 
readily have been applied to the production of rural 
scenery in general, and therefore may be equally re- 
commended to those who have no special predilection 
for plants. Certainly, to place the house near the 
entrance-boundary is the most effectual method of 
obtaining the seclusion which every one wishes in the 
country, and securing space for lawns, kitchen-garden, 
orchard, pasture-fields, or whatever else a man may 
set his heart on. Any thing, almost, seems in better 
taste than an exaggerated and ostentatious approach 
contrived for the purpose of showing off to strangers 
the columns and pilasters and fine proportion^ of the 
house. 

N'ote, — ^We have scarce a word to add beyond the 
sensible and fitting remarks of our author, other than 
to say, that the designs of the architect should be sub- 
ordinate to the plan of the grounds, and the planta- 
tions upon them. And in the construction of all, the 
proprietor, in getting them up, should know exactly 
what will please his own taste, and what he wants of 
his villa after it is built. In the occupation of the 
villa, wants and tastes differ so widely, that what 
would please one would ill suit another, yet each be 
an excellent house in its way. The purpose of the 
occupant, in fact, should be the expression of the villa, 
as much as in a building for any other object. Pur- 
suit, inclination, mode of life, considerations touching 
the circumstances of one's family, their social rela- 
tions — all, should measurably govern the internal ar- 
rangement of tb^ house^ ^d in some qases, its locality 
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within the inclosnre; keeping in view, however, an 
avoidance of incongruity in what would mar its ex- 
ternal effect, and injure its value to one of like tastes 
and circumstances. 

It is well to note, that your retired Englishman is a 
different man, both in himself, and in his family, from 
the Americaa. The Englishman withdraws into his 
household walls, from his oflSce, or his counting-room, 
and dinner ends the day with him — out of doors. The 
American sallies out to his place of business after his 
midday meal, returns to his home for " tea," and walks 
out in the siuiset and twilight to look over his grounds, 
or enjoys with his family an evening on the veranda. 
Climate measurably forms the tastes and habits of 
each; and each will build to comport with his own 
predilections, and humor. Thus, the one will place 
the windowless and doorless walls of his house close 
upon the street, with a forbidding frown to the passer- 
by, while the hidden interior grounds are reserved for 
the sole enjoyment of his family and friends. The 
otheqr throws the open, dressy front of his house to th^ 
public gaze, and lays the tastiest portion of his lawn, 
or garden, out for the world to look upon. Educated 
to the latter, the American will differ materially in his 
eonclusions from our author, who, with the generality 
of his countrymen, think it to be none of the world'f 
business how they live, or what they do inside of their 
own castle inclosure. — ^Ed. 

Styiie AND Abbangement of TH15 House. — ^Ihese arfe 
subjects which have probably occupied the attention 
of a gentleman who has resolved to form for himself a 
suburban residence, even before he has taken any steps 
to prooiUr^ a sito in a pititicular locality. Eyamining 
12 
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the Tillas of bis friends, one or other of which he may 
be desirous of copying, or all of which he may wish 
to differ from as much as possible, he may be rash 
enough to make np his mind, as to his future opera- 
tions, from reasons totally irrespective of the circum- 
stances which should be permitted to modify, if not 
determine, his choice. We would counsel him to leave 
the style and furangement of his house open questions 
till he has ascertained the nature and extent of the 
residence he requires, and till he has fixed on the site 
which it is to occupy, as he ^will then be in a better 
position to judge how various matters connected with 
them should be settled. In offering some remarks on 
this subject, we do not intend to give any special direc- 
tions in regard to either the style or the internal ar- 
rangements, except so far as these should obviously be 
governed by their relation to the grounds by which 
the house is surrounded. 

Of course the style of architecture, in villas of even 
inconsiderable pretensions, will fall to be determined 
by the peculiar taste of the proprietor, or will be 
swayed by the fashion of the time, or the prevailing 
practice of the district. "We have seen a few fine 
specimens in the Italian or the revived antique style, 
but it may be doubted whether they are altogether 
suited to our colder climate, and the accessory scenery 
in which we can array them. Probably we have more 
numerous instances of a felicitous employment of the 
^Elizabethan, or perpendicular Gothic style, as it is 
sometimes called. We have generally, however, been 
impressed with a certain diminutive look presented by 
detached buildings of this class. To be effective, they 
must be massive to a degree which materially increases 
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thmr expense. For small or moderate villa residences, 
flie most suitable style, we humbly think, is one or 
other of those forms Usually called cottages: and as 
there is a great yariety of these, an "architect can be 
at no loss in fhmishing or suggesting such a number 
of designs as will afibrd materials for a good selection. 
The varied outlines and low elevations of houses in 
the cottage style harmonize better with the limited 
scenery of a small residence than those huge square 
masses of brick or stone and mortar which are fre- 
quently seen overlooking, and as it were overpowering 
a place of three or four acres. The aflfectation of Gre- 
cian architecture has generally led to a tame unifor- 
mity in villa mansions. The pattern followed in many 
cases is, with some slight variations, the street house, 
that is, a house with a main door in the center, and a 
dining-room and drawing-room on each side of it. So 
long as this fashion prevails, there can be little hope 
of improving small residences. Except in special 
circumstances, one or both of the principal rooms 
above mentioned should be on the side of the house 
opposite to that in which the principal entrance is 
situated; or, if this cannot be effected, they ought to 
be in a line at right angles to the main-door front. It 
is indeed convenient to have a window toward the 
entrance for the inspection of approaching visitors ; 
hut that can be easily accomplished by directing one 
e 'd of the dining-roota or parlor to that side of the 
hi use. In suburban residences, it is desirable that 
the public rooms should command the whole or the 
greater part of the decorated grounds. The drawing- 
room will occupy the best position, followed by the 
parlor, dining-rc>om, and library in succession, each, 
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if poesible, baTing some Bdvtarti^ cf its own, tiiet^ 
in an inferior degree. The prt]f)er poddte of a coh- 
•erratorj or greetn-booBe is in oonneolioD wkh ibe 
drawing-room, and eomnmnioating with it by a ^iaO^ 
door; it will thus not only be am object of intei-est m 
itBcilf^ bnt it wHl £^nii an ezttoeion of ihe drawing- 
room, and will afford an agreeable lounge in wet 
weather. For this pni^poee the passage onght to be 
roomy and nnencnmbered. In green-honses this con- 
venienoe is too often neglected, and the floor is over- 
crowded with stages and shelves for the reception of 
plants. A plant-honse of easy access, with wide pas- 
sages, and a smaller number of Well-grown plants, 
may be tenanted by dbgeots highly worthy of admira- 
tion, and will prove a most pleasant adjunct to a 
drawing-room. K the cons^vatory or green-house 
tsu not be united to this room, another position may 
probably be found fw It in connection with some of 
the oth^ public rooms. A green4)ouse of all wori^ 
as it is called— ^tbait is, a glalzed house for the general 
protection and })j*opagation of plants' — should not be 
immediately accessible fiom the mansion, as it can not 
be kept in sufficient order to warrant such proximity. 
Its place should be in the kitcben-^garden, or on the 
edge of the floVrer-garden. 

It will be inferred from what has beeto stated above, 
that the entrance-firont of the house should, other things 
being equal, be plaoed toward that direction ^ich U 
least favored in point of view, or where there is litt e 
or no beauty to lose. We do not mean that the pr n- 
cipal door should be thrust into dome obscure corner, 
but that it should occupy a secoEfdary position in rela- 
tion to tiie grounds and the {fiiUicroooa& b that -case 
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tbd drmwing-ioom front mil reoelre tliiQ Ql^ief atteiiiUon 
of the urcMlecL In some of the bost-laid-out yiUa 
feBideaees that we have aaen, the mm^ door faoea au 
adjaeent boundary wall of considerable bright, Hind i^^ 
separated from it merely by a graveled court of suffir 
oiuit ^iLtent to afiford rooiajG^ the tnrnii^g oi a earri^^e. 
In other well cooiatmeted places Hbm C9urt ^ w^tlng^ 
and ita place is ooenpied with floTr^-bedd wd ehrub- 
beries, with a covered way comi]9<uniQ^ng witii. the 
main door at one end, and witib the entrance-gate in 
the boundary wall at the other. Of courae^ in this 
arrangemfflit, carriages are left on the outside alto- 
ge&er. A small door at the end of the house opening 
on ft back court or road between the kitchen and stable- 
offices is used when it is needful to bring a carriage 
Qkae to the house. A kitchen-court should be formed 
at one end or side of the house; and if this is the only 
Qonrt that is necessary, and the bouse is near enoiigh 
to the boundary, it may be brought o^t to the external 
wall. When stables are required,, they may be placed 
isL connection with the kitchen* court, or if there be 
roGfOL and access, they may be l^iilt at ^ little distance 
along the boundary wall, -with a septate entrance, for 
03B»mple, in a coriier of the property. The respective 
positions of these courts must vafy wilh that of the 
ho^ise itself in reference to the other p&rts of the resi- 
dence; but they should never occup^ more than one 
coid or side of the house, and should leave the rema^iih 
d&t of it to be surrounded by the ornamental grounds. 
To these apparently minor pmnts we solicit the reader's 
earnest attention, as suocess in these arrangements, 
which are very apt to be overlooked at £irst, has a mosi 
material effect on the general results 
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NaU, — ^If there be a mincNr vice in whidi the Ameri- 
can is prone to indulge in the way of money-spending, 
it is that of over-building. Not that he builds too well, 
too substantially, too conveniently ; but he builds too 
pretentiously, and too much. It is needless to particu- 
larize, but the fact readily occurs to any man who un- 
derstands the real properties which a dwelling requires. 
It is not uncommon to see a house with more filagree 
and gingerbread work upon the top of it, (which is of 
no possible use whatever, either in the way of orna- 
ment or finish, but an absolute damage to the whole 
structure by exposing it to decay,) than would, at the 
same cost, finish half the rooms within it. Any quan- 
tity of meaningless gables, turrets and battlem^:it8 
are stuck up by way of imitating certain ancient styles 
of architecture, and which, in their paltry dimensions, 
are only a burlesque upon the grand old structures 
they thus attempt to copy. These are termed Gothic, 
Tudor, or Elizabethan. Others are seen having high,, 
shallow porticoes, with massive columns supporting the 
gable end of the house, by way of pediment, giving to 
the front neither shade, shelter, nor protection, but ex- 
posing a wide, glaring front, looking, in fact, more like 
a building for public uses than a private dwelling. 
These may be called Grecian, Moorish, or Boman- 
esque — all false in style, as comporting with the idea 
of snugness, coL^fort, and really good taste — features 
which a dwelling-house of any character should always 
express. In the first category, of the Gothic, and 
others, every essential feature may be sacrificed to 
give a bay window in the first, or an oriel window in 
the second story a conspicuous front, while the main 
entrance-door, which should in all cases be shown, is 
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tucked awsj in Bome by-corner where the family and 
its guests most apparently sneak around some project- 
ing angle into it for fear of observation. In the other, 
every thing else is sacrificed to a showy entrance-door 
with its flashy dressings, and a splendid approach. 
The architect of true taste will do neither. He will 
take a medium course, and show that his dwelling has 
both £m approach and a front door, and give his parlors 
and principal rooms a good position to command, each 
in their own character, a proper view of the most eli- 
gible points belonging to them. Climate must some- 
what govern in all these arrangements, and as our au- 
thor writes for the humid, cloudy skies of Britain, we 
differ somewhat from his recommendation of throwing 
the main entrance-door into a '' secondary position in 
relation to the grounds and the public rooms." In 
American climates the principal door should be seen 
at once by every one who approaches the house, and 
the approach to it be bold and unmistakable. A 
veranda to a villa we would always have, let the style 
of building be what it may ; and this veranda should 
not, unless for some extraordinary purpose, such as 
commanding a surpassingly fine view, or sheltering 
some exposed part of the house, be carried above the 
first story. It should be broad, never less than ten 
feet far a substantial villa, and in some cases twelve. 
A narrow, pinched veranda is a pretense only, and 
should never be built. For all useful objects and ap- 
pearance, the house is better without it. 

Stables, and stable-yards,. and the approaches lead- 
ing to them, should be thrown as far from the house 
as due convenience, aijd the area of the grounds will 
admit. Stables breed innumerable flies in hot weather, 
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and if Mar tbe koase, Ae latter beecHzi»aa iafe>kBr»Mei 
pest. This, aod tbe odors created by them, sboidd 
be well conaidered in whatever rdates to thdr k>ean 
tion.*— Ed. 



Sect. II. — ^Thb Latiwg-out of the Gboitnds of a 
Villa.. 

We take up this subject^ in the seeond plaee, be^ 
cause the execution 6f the works which it embraced ie 
generally postponed till the completion of the house 
and offices. We wonld again, however, insist on the 
expediency of obtaining a plan of the grounds along 
with the plan of the house ; as very much of the eflfeet 
of both will depend on their mutual adjustm^it. In 
a work of limited extent, like the present, it would be 
inconsistent with the design in view to give formal and 
detailed directions for the laying-out of villa residences. 
It is evident that the designs must vary considerably 
along with tiie diversified dimensions and sur&ces on 
which they are to be executed. At the same time, 
the general principles involved in the designing of 
parks and pleasure-grounds will regulate the environd 
of the house, proper allowance and modification being 
made for the more limited extent of the latter. The 
grounds of the villa should, generally speaking, pre- 
sent a miniature example of the finest portions of the 
pleasure-grounds and park. Its scenery, indeed, may 
partake more or less of either of these, or may com- 
bine the character of both ; in other words, we may 
have the pleasure-ground villa or the park villa, or a 
union of the two varieties. The peculiar character to 
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be ^elidtad n^ W4etarmiaed hf &e teste c^ibe pro* 
prieto? f^ a dqe o<»8ideraii(m (^ the nainxt of tii» 
protmd. While, tben^ we woidd refer the reader to 
the earlier part of tbie work, we would offer some 
speeial remarks m the waj of aiding ^ appUoataon 
oi the principles already inciikated* These may Ml 
appropriately under the following heads : 

(1.) Sbclusioh^ — ^This is a quality more or less de- 
sirable in all smidl residences ; and in the Ticinity of 
large cities, it may be regarded as indispensable. Of 
course it does not consist; in the exclusion of light and 
air; neither does it suppose the sbntting^ut of fine 
views, whether at hamd or at a distance. It is rather 
the protection of the £(tmily fi*<to that exposure to pnb^ 
lie g^Mse which would prevent them from using any 
part of theiv grounds 03 freely and oomfortobly as they 
would their drawing-ro<Hn« A certain amount of 
privacy, at lef»t, is esswtial to that rural fiaeling which 
is a principal i^arm in retirement from the bustle of 
city life. Some individuals, indeed, seem to have a 
particular &ncy for displajring their floweiubeds and 
lawns to the eyes of the public; a taste, we humbly 
think, more suited to hotdi establishments than to the 
abodes of private families. We would have the greater 
portion of Uie villa grounds to be possessed of the 
characters of complete seclusion. At the same time, 
the error arising from the excess of this quality — the 
dull, gloomy insipidity caused by over-planting and an 
over-affectetion of privacy — is to bet carefully guarded 
against. On level or gently-§loping surfaces, the pro- 
per amount of seclusion may generally be obtained by 
building the boundary walls from eight to ten feet 
hi£^ On suriaces with a eonsideral^ dodivity, such 
^^ 12* 
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walls will be fbirnd inBiifficient; and as no consider* 
able addition can be made to their hei^t, nor indeed, 
if added, would prove effectual, the object aimed at 
mnst be attained by planting trees and shrubs, which 
will have to grow for several years before they afford 
the desired shelter. As the size of villa residences 
increases, the difficulties in regard to privacy dimin- 
ish, as there is room for enlarged masses of trees and 
shrubs, and the whole place naturally assumes the 
character of a common country residence. 

(2.) Thb Appboach. — ^As remarked in the previous 
section of this chapter, small residences seldom require 
an approach of any great length. The smaller the 
quantity of the ground occupied in this way, the 
greater will be the extent capable of being devoted to 
useful and ornamental purposes. We do not say that 
the approach to a small residence may not be made in 
some measure ornamental; but in its formation, its 
peculiar use ought to be principally kept in view, and 
any decoration connected with it should be made sub- 
sidiary to the adornment of the otiier parts of the 
grounds. We should be disposed to line them with 
groups of shrubs, or to screen them with hedges of 
evergreens, so that they should not interfere with the 
general privacy of the place. It will be found that 
the approach is seldom used as a walk or lounge by 
the members of the fiwnily, even when it is not ex- 
posed to the external world. In a former page it was 
stated that in some admirable villas there is no ap- 
proach, in the proper sense of the word ; that its place 
is sometimes taken by a graveled court or covered 
way ; and without doubt the advantages of such ar- 
rangements, if they do not supersede tie necessity of 
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ui aj^roach altogether, certainly reduce it to a mini- 
mum. Of coarse, such expedients can be adopted 
only in favorable circumstances. There may be ele- 
ments in the size of the place, or in the slope of the 
ground, or in the position of the most favorable site, 
which demand an approach in the ordinary form ; still 
the line leading from the entrance-lodge to the house 
should, without falling into a straight line, be as short 
as possible. Passing the entrance-gate at right angles, 
or nearly so, to the boundary wall, it should proceed 
with such a moderate curve or sweep as will place the 
side of the carriage abreast of the main door. The 
approach should never be carried across the entrance- 
front before reaching the door of the house, unless the 
ground is so steep as to render the forAiation of a road 
with an easy inclination otherwise impracticable. A 
lodge may sometimes be a necessary appendage to the 
enti-ance-gate, and that is a sufficient reason for a 
moderate prolongation of the approach. Certain fine 
views, or other advantages, carrying the house con- 
siderably into the interior of the territory, may make 
a similar demand ; still, it should be an object steadily 
kept in view, that on this account there should be as 
little intersection of the grounds as possible. When 
the whole place approaches the form of a parallefb- 
gram, the gateway and lodge may be placed in one 
comer, and the approach may fall, into a straight line, 
or form an avenue along the boundary, till it is neces- 
sary to curve off to the door of the house. "When 
these residences increase in size, they assume the ap- 
pearance of a park, and of course the approach will 
fdlow the character of those required in such places. 
It la not unusual to find two approaches to a villa 
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entetfng from tbe same Itfie of itxid, and at points witiifar 
a hiindre4 yaards of each ot^er ; a faot which mdioati^ 
an exoeesive love of road-making, for one ought to be 
finffldent for the reqairements of the plaee. When a 
eommtintoation with a separate line of road is needed, 
a second approach is not only excusable, but it BHiy 
be necessary, though it will g^aerally enoroaeh eon^ 
siderably on the privacy of the gronnds* We 4o not 
pretend to give such directions on this subjeeias wiU 
meet every exigency. Yarieties of situation are eon- 
tianally occurring, which must be treated with a re^ 
et^ice to their own peculiarities. We may, however, 
remark in conclusion, that villa residences am more 
frequently spoiled by ill-judged -attempts at fine ap- 
proaches than by any ot^er mistake, except, p^bape, 
the wrong selection of a site for the house. We know 
scarcely any thing in more miserable taste thim a house 
with a broad mural facade and a door in the center^ 
standing far back in a vista, and occupying its whole 
width, while the foreground of the picture is taken 
up with a disproportionate road winding across the 
grounds, and leaving space in its flanks only for ill-^ 
grown turf or paltry shrubberies, or^ what is WOTse 
still, lines of potatoes and cabbages, and the necessary 
aeshabUle of uninclosed kitch^i-ground. The disap- 
pearance of such sights is surely devoutly to be wished* 
Thb KirCHEN-OABiHEN.— Where the taste of the 
]»H>prietor inclines chiefly to the possession of oma^ 
mental ^t>unds, or to the cultivation of fine plants, 
want of space may require the omission of the kitchen^ 
garden, and in the vicinity of v^etable markets the 
privation may be inconsiderable; but in most places, 
and partictilariy in remote districts, Ifee calinary 
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department of tiie garden » at once a neceisarf and ai^ 
interesting appendage to a villa^ It reqnhres a oou^ 
pttrtment separate from, the ornamental gronnda. Hie 
]m>per site must be determined by the lay of tbegroimd, 
and especially by the arrang^nents of the honse. 
Obvionely, the kttcben-garden sbonld not be on the 
entrance or drawing-room fixmts ; or, if it mnst be 
placed on these ^des, it should be remoTcd to sneh a 
distance imd screened in snch a way as to eoneeal all 
disagreeable objects, and so as to obstmct the general 
seett^y as little as possible. The most convenient 
position is dose to the stableoffiera, as thait will fludK-» 
tate the introduction of manure and the removal of 
fobbish without injury to the walks or dressed grounds. 
It is desirable thivt the site should be warm and shet* 
teared, with a sunny exposure and a dry subsoil. If 
the prc^etor desires to have fine wall^frnits, proper 
WaUs must be built tar iheir cuitivation. These should 
not ^Kceed twelve feet in h^ght, otherwise tibiey will 
often be injurious to the scenery <^ the place^ The 
boundary wall may occasionally form part of the in- 
dioeure of tiie gai^en. Walls fornoed or lined with 
brick are tiie most suitable for ^e training and culture 
of fruit tree&. Stone is also a good material, when 
formed of a proper Bi2e^ end careMly dressed, and 
well bi^t. On steep declivities, the walls may be 
nsade the fecings of terraces, the intermediate surlstces 
of which are occupied with vegetables. Of the other 
Irnildlngs connected with Ae kitchen-gard^i, the mel- 
oniy and pine-pit should form a separate c^nnpart* 
ment, dther in the interior of the garden or attached 
to it; the vineries and peach-houses may occupy suit- 
able i^cesr <m t^ walls, or n^y stand in d^adied 
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•itnations, «• may be found mo6t conveniont. The 
latter foicing-bdoses may sometimes be ^ected witk 
propriety in the dressed grounds, and along with the 
green-house may form a connecting link between these 
grounds and the kitchen-garden. The &yorite form of 
the kitchen-garden is the square or parallelogram, and 
these are more compact than most other forms, and 
have many conveniences ; but it would be injudicious 
to disfigure the internal scenery of a place by a servile 
adherence to any particular plan, when one perhi^ 
equally good, though not quite so r^ular, can be had 
by die adjustment of the outlines to those of the 
ground, or to the positions of surrounding objects. 
The kitch^i-gardens of small residences should be 
ezdnsiyely devoted to fruits and vegetables ; by that 
means they are more easily kept in order. Wh^^ 
orchards are planted, they should be connected with 
the kitchen-garden, or its immediate vicinity ; a few 
pretty groups of apple, pear, and cherry trees might 
be formed on scmie of the less cohspicuous portions of. 
the lawn. 

(4.) TsBES Ain> Shbubs as thb means of Decora- 
Ti02f ixr YiLLAS. — ^In the marine residence and in the 
mountain shooting-lodge, trees and shrubs may be 
awanting altogether, or may exist in only small quan- 
tities, without their absence or their paucity being 
sensibly felt. In some marine residences, they can 
not be grown except under the shelter of a wall or 
rock; but to the taste of many, a varied shore and an 
imlimited expanse of sea, with its incessant changes, 
afford an ample compensation. Again, in the alpine 
shooting-lodge, the varied outlines of hill and glen, 
<tf oxag and ravine, of lake and waterfall, of tiailii^ 
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mist and glimpsing sunshine, may afford .such magni- 
ficent and entrancing scenery as may make the tran* 
stent inhabitant foi^et the softer boanties of trees, 
except when he is reminded of l^eir shelter by the cut- 
ting breath of the mountain wind. It is hardly worUi 
while to spend much labor on the culture of trees and 
shrubs where they grow with difficulty into stunted 
forms, and where, even in their finest developments, 
they would be wholly eclipsed by the grander and 
wilder features of nature. 

But it is different with the ordinary, and particularly 
the suburban residence. They have seldom the sub- 
lime accompaniments of the broad sea, or of the blue 
ridgy mountain. Trees, shrubs, and flowers, are their 
principal, means of ornament Devoid of these, they 
would only be like a house in a bare field, or '^ a lodge 
in a gard^i of cucumbers." 

In the villa grounds, trees can not be formed inta 
woods, but they should be introduced into the larger 
masses of shrubs so as to heighten their effect; in 
other places, they may be sprinkled on the remoter 
parts of the lawns, aixd so may unite with the former 
in making up an appearance of woodland scenery. 
Some of the more rapidly growing kinds should be 
inserted in the shrubberies of new-made places, for the 
purpose of imparting a clothed effect at an earlier 
period than can be accomplished by shrubs alone; but 
where not intended to remain, they should be carefully 
weeded out when the object wanted has been attained 
by their neighbors of slower growth. Breadths of 
trees and shrubs are needed to clothe and diversify 
even a small place when new; but they should not be 
planted to the extent of ov^>crowding, and should boc 
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rigidly tiiianed out at the pF0per time^ A greater 
Tarietj of kinds may be mtaoduced into a small resi- 
deuce than into an equal spaoe ia a lai^ park or 
pleasnre-groond ; for two troee or half-a-dozen of ehmbe, 
tall and well grown, will pitodnce in the form^a masa 
of folnge and a breadth of efTect which would ha^e 
but an insignificant appearance in the latter. The oak, 
ebu, horse^shestnnt, and plane may be admitted, but 
only in comparatively small quantities of each, in 
order to leave room for the ordinary hardy exotic trees 
and shrubs, which in a^snudl place produce a variety 
and awaken an interest not to be derived &om ih& 
most skill&l arrangement of the more common sorts* 
Small gronpa may be formed of various Muds of trees, 
snoh as oaks, maples, ashs, planes, imd pin«i. The 
ordinary broad-leaved shrubs may afibrd materials for 
the principal masses of evergreens ; but a considerable 
variety of others may be ^uped along with them. 
The low-growing sorts, such as ^q Bhododendron ponr 
ti&um and some <^ its congeners, should be planted 
round the outsides of those of taller stature ; and when 
the clumps on die lawn fill up and m&^ into masses, 
the united effect adds much to the varied beauty of 
the groups. 

(5.) Watee. — A sufficient supply of water for orna- 
mental purposes can not fi'equendy be obtained in ike 
limited domain of a villa. Where it is to be had, and 
;tbe cast of ground is such as to warrant the use of 
artificial water, a small lake will be a pleasing addi- 
tion to one of the principal lawns. Its position and 
form should be r^ulated by the principles laid down 
in the chaptw on water. Fountains, too, are desir- 
able ornaments in a place of minor ext^it; one will 
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geDerally l)e sasffidient, and it maj be pul in a pltmii- 
Bent position on a lawn, or be made a oeater-pieee in 
the flower-garden* 

(6.) The Leading Yabieties of Villa SoEifURT. — • 
At the beginning of this section we hare mentioned » 
distinction whicb we shoold be glad to see generalfy 
recognized asid observed in the laying-ont of smalt 
residences, viz : the pi*edoininance in eaoh ease of tiie 
pleasare-gron^ or park ohitracter, according as (iie 
natnre of the grontid may suggest, or the taste of the 
proprietor might dictate. We wonld have the pleas*' 
nre-ground villa and the park villa^ and we vroviA 
employ in each a distinctive style of ornament. In 
the following remarks, which are to be suppose as 
applicable more particularly to residences of from 
three to ten acred, we shad endeavor to keep this dis-* 
tinctic^i in vieww When the domain extends to twelve^ 
fourteen,^ or twenty acres, it may be treated rather ad 
a p{u*k tjian as a villsu 

The FiMAsxTEO^BovTsm Villa.— In this, the more 
ornamental form of a minor residence, the whole of 
ttie ground not covered by the house and offices is 
taken np with the gardens and dressed grounds^ The 
lawnd are, speaking comparatively, of considerable 
ext^it ; the groups and clumps'of trees and shrubs ar^ 
very much as are common in pleasure-grounds of 
moderate dimensions, and the executi<Mi of the whole 
is careful and unobtrusively elaborate. 

The first object s^med at is, by means of a skillful 
distribution of tl^e principal masses of trees and shrubs, 
to conceal the kitchen-garden and offices, and more 
particularly the boundaries of the jdaoe. The ap- 
|)iroach| too^ should be acareened or masked^ The next 
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ot)9#et is to 1*7 down one or two of the jHincipal lawns, 
so as to have the appearance of considerable extent as 
seen from the windows of the pablic rooms. It is 
possible, by means of masses and groups of shrubs, to 
eonvey the idea that these lawns branch off indefi- 
nitelj, while other minor lawns, separated by the in- 
terposition of shrubs, may seem to be connected with 
the former by smaller breadths of grass. While the 
principal lawns have for the most part a clothed aspect, 
it is desiiaUe that one of them shoulH be made to 
show a large extent of length and breadth of grass, 
wholly free from the interruptions which numerous 
flower-beds and single trees and shrubs injudiciously 
placed are sure to produce. In the margins of the 
lawns, and especially of the principal one just alluded 
to, the masses of trees should be so formed as to pre- 
sent a varied outline of projection and recess ; without, 
there can not be that breadth of light, and depth of 
shade, which are so rich a source of beauty in pictur- 
esque scenery. The recesses of the lawns will afford 
room for groups of flower-beds, or even small flower- 
gardens for the budding-out of green-house plants, 
annuals, etc. In some of these nooks, too, rosaries and 
ccdlections of American plants are furnished with ap- 
propriate homes. Eock-works, grottoes, bowers, houses, 
or covered seats formed of combined moss and wicker- 
work, may be attached to the flower-gardens, or may 
be placed as detached objects in the grounds. It is 
not advisable, however, to confine the whole of the 
roses and flowering plants and shrubs to particular 
places ; the ornamented style aimed at permits them 
to be scattered liberally throughout the whole place. 
Narrow flower-borders and small flower-beds, destined 
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mom {Mirticiilaily for spring flowers, may be formed 
near the house, but are not to be permitted to inter- 
rupt the continuity of the principal lawns. 

There ought to be at least one principal walk, not 
less than seven feet wide, leading through the grounds 
and exhibiting the main objects and -positions of the 
place. A number of secondary walks will also be 
required to afford access to some of the ornaments 
above specified, and to facilitate the inspection of the 
flowers. They should not be allowed, however, to 
trench on the glades of the lawns. Narrow walks 
should be avoided, except when connected with groups 
of flower-beds. 

Terraces and bowling-greens may often be intro- 
duced with excellent effect, the former in combination 
with the house and flower-garden, the latter in some 
of the more secluded lawns. Yases form suitable 
additions to the terraces and flower-gardens; a sun- 
dial may likewise And a place, and a group or two of 
statuary; but this last requires to be sparingly and 
tastrfuUy employed. 

The inner surfaces of the boundary walls should 
be covered with ivy, which will present a mande of 
verdure at all seasons. It is well to do this, even 
where trees and shrubs are placed in front of the walls, 
for they are often more conspicuous than they ought to 
be in the winter and spring months. Portions of 
these walls may be rendered interesting by having half- 
hardy climbing plants placed against them in spaces 
of six or seven feet broad. To afford protection to 
these exotics, it is a good expedient to plant betwe^i 
the above-mentioned spaces vigorous specimens of 
Magnolia ffrandiflarai^sweethhj^ arbutus, and common. 
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ImtbI, trdned up to covet tfcr^e £Bet in bMosKli, mtkA J 
to projeot dgbteen inches or two feet. Tkese erw* 
greens, if well kept, will not only form fine veFdaiit 
oolnmns, bot will be fonnd to yield a eonsidorable de- 
gree of shelter to the more tender plants tnuned in ih& 
intermediate spaces. The walls of the house, as also 
the poDches and verandas, maj be deeorated with- 
oHmlMiig plants and shrabs* 

The pleasmre^i^raiuid villa is g&neraily the choice jof 
the botanist and flower-fancier ; and in the vicinity of 
cities it is often the abode of tdiose whose wealth pep- 
mits them to indulge a taste for fine scenery and de* 
gant decoration. As being more complicated, and 
more carefdlly furnished in aU its parts, it requires a 
langer ootlay at first, and a more laborio^ and ikero* 
fore more expensive k6e{»ng, than the plains form, 
on which we now proceed to offer some remarks. 

Thb Pajkk Villa. — In this species of villa, from 
one^half to two-thirds of the whole area is taken np 
with pasture-land, arranged into one larger or two 
smaller fields, to suit convenience ; while the remain- 
ing space is allotted to &e house and its office, the 
kitohen-garden, and lawi^ with the app^ided shrub- 
beries. For example, and without laying down any 
proportions to be adhered to invariably, say that the 
whole ground to be operated on amounts to seven 
acres ; we may suppose that half an acre is occupied 
by the site of tiie house, offices, and their relative 
oocurts ; that one acre is allotted to the kitch^i-garden, 
and another acre imd a half is distributed anumg the 
lawns, shrubberies, and approach; there would be lefl 
fbur acres for pa^ive to be grazed by sho^ or by a 
&w cowi> era hofse or two^ as Ae wiftnto of the family 
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might require. In this wi^, the whole place might 
he arranged so as to be a mimatore representation of 
a park and pleasnre-gronnds on a larger scale. The 
grass fiejd) then, thns promoted to the dignity of a 
park, magr be formed on one side or other of the honsOi 
or may surronnd it on two or three sides, and should 
c(mstitute the pincipal lawns. It may be divided 
from the dressed grounds by wire fences or iron hmv 
dies, which, from their lightness, are better adapted 
for the internal fencing of small places than walls and 
hedges* It may also have a few small groups of trees 
insularly scattered, Imt not dotted over it. The 
Messed grounds should be attached to the house ; but 
a curtain of trees and shrubbery will be needed to 
encircle the little park so as to screen the boundary 
walls where these are too conspicuous, to shelter the 
kitchen-garden, and, in short, to conceal any thing that 
is objectionable. It may sometimes happen, however, 
that the extreme Terge of the field may seem to pass 
imperceptibly and harmoniously into the adjacent 
property, and if there are no special reasons for mak- 
ing the distinction, the ring curtain in that quarter 
may well be dispensed with. T be finest part of the 
pleasure-grounds should be between the house and the 
posture-field, and both should be laid out so that the 
one should appear a continuation of the other. As 
recommended in the other form of a villa, a consider- 
able variety of trees and shrubs should be planted in 
the grounds. . Besides the walks in the immediate 
vicinity of the house, one leading walk should pass 
round the boundary, communicating with those in the 
kitchen-garden, and also with the approach, if there is 
onQ. A small lake, a fountain, vases, and o&er 
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artificial decorations, may often be introduced with good 
effect, but only sparingly, on account of the limited 
extent of the dressed grounds. The kitchen-garden, 
with its structures, naay be placed at one end or along 
one side of the place, as convenience may dictate. If 
the approach comes in contact with the pastnre-field, 
it should only skirt the side of it, and should be par- 
tially shaded by groups of shrubs and trees. 

The park villa is often a very agreeable, and, though 
plainer in its style than the other, a very beautiftd 
residence. If well-arrafiged at first, it is the more 
easily managied of the two. Where only a moderate 
amount of forcing and green-house work is required, 
one man, with occasional assistance, or at most two 
men, will be suflScient to keep a place such as thai 
described above in perfect order. 

Note. — ^The several subjects comprising this sectioi* 
are so well and so fully discussed by our author, that 
hardly an additional word is required. The fervid 
sun of an American climate will relieve the proprietor 
of much of the walling recommended for the protec- 
tion of his plants, and promoting the growth and ripen- 
ing of his vegetables and fruits. Of all these the 
intelligent cultivator will be a competent judge; and 
in the general scope and good sense of the remarks 
before us, no one need make a wide mistake in cou 
structing a complete house, and surrounding it with 
the most desirable grounds. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE LATING^ITT AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF GROUNDS. 

Landscape-gaideDing— Analogies to Lapdaoape^paintipg — Oomptim- 
tive Power orer Materials — Simplicity and Multiplicitj of Points of 
View — Processes tr holly and partly Tentative — Propriety of Re- 
Tiflion — Utility of Plans — Hazard of Preparatory Operations. 

In tlie preceding chapters, we have adhered, as 
doeelj as possible, to practical views of the subjects 
which we have treated, and we have carefully ab- 
stained from all nierely theoretical reasoning. Our 
preparatory studies, however, as well as our experi- 
ence in the exercise of the profession, have led us to 
some general conclusions regarding the principles and 
the practice of the art, which it may be proper to bring 
under the notice of the reader, both as conducing to 
the unity and as adding to the completeness of the 
work. To a brief exposition of these conclusions, 
then, we shall devote this chapter; and we shall allow 
our remarks on principles to run at once into their 
practical applications. 

The name, Landscape-gardening, usually given to 
the laying-out and improvement of grounds, suggests 
some considerations worthy of attention. Sir Walter 
Bcott, in an interesting paper reprinted from the 
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Quaiterlj Beview, in his miBcellaneoos works, disap- 
proves of its being called gardening in any sense. 
^^Tbe art,'* he says, ^^has been unfortunately named. 
The idea of its being, after all, a variety of the garden- 
ing art, with which it has little or nothing to do, has 
given a mechanical turn to the whole profession, and 
certainly encourfiged many persons to practice it with 
nZ> greater qualifications than ought to be found in a 
tolerably skillful gardener." (Pro$e Works^voL xxi. p. 
104.) In these observations, there is undeniably some 
truth ; though it may be urged, on the other hand, 
that a gardener is as likely to be a successful des^Q«^ 
as the forester, the bailiff, or the road-surveyor, or 
even the amateur, to whom the work is occasionany 
intrusted. Unquestionably, the artist employed in 
Uiis department ought to have a special and profes- 
sional traudng; but it may also be asked. Is not tiie 
other part of the title, Landdcoj^^T^mng^ a little 
too ambitious, and does it not pro^^eed on an analogy 
calculated to mislead, and therefore to disappoint ? It 
is well known that the expounders of this branch of 
art have adopted some of the principles and employed 
very mu^h the language of painting. The artist in 
our d^MU*tment is supposed to create a landscape in 
livii^ nature, just as die painter creates one on can- 
vas. The comparison Uius instituted between the two 
itfts, implies that tJiere are certain resemblsmces be^ 
tween them ; but if there lure resemUances, it is no 
less certain that there are differences. A bri^ con- 
sideration of Uiese harmonizing and antagonistic p<Hnts 
may afford us some light, and will enaUe us to make 
most of those general observations which we have 
jffoposed to ofien 
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Firtt, the Landscape-painter may copy with the 
most scmpulous exactitude some piece of scenery ac- 
tually existing ; and such is the wonderful beauty and 
diversity of nature, that if his selection has been 
felicitous, the result may be among the most tmthM 
and successful of his efforts. The Landscape-gardener 
can seldom copy. He may indeed fall into that same- 
ness <rf style which constitutes mannerism, but he can 
never servilely copy ; for even on the most level sur- 
&ces his materials are not often the same, and the 
relative situations of his permanent objects are al- 
most always diffidrent. He is bound to creaU views, if 
we may here use a word of so much weight of mean- 
ing ; in short, his business is what is technically called 
compasiMon, This circumstance makes his work paral- 
lel to what, we believe, is the highest line of landscape* 
painting, viz: the formation of pictures by the combi- 
nation of the finest objects which the artmt has copied 
into his sketch-book, or can recall by his memory, or 
can embody by his imagination. But here the painter 
has some important advantages. His canvas is at first 
a tcifnda ram^ a wholly unoccupied field, and his ob- 
jects are fully at his command. He can put down 
rocks here, and water there, and buildings and treea 
wherever the rules of perspective or the management 
of his distances render them admissible. The Land*^. 
seape-gardener has most of his objects laid down to 
hdm. He must accept of the locality with its natnnd 
features, and the contour of the ground, which often 
prescribes a particular treatment ; and he must make 
it bis business to conceal deformities, to elicit existing 
btat unapparent beauties, and to adorn whatever is 
8B0C6ptiM^ of improvement* It is true that in liieBQ^ 
13 
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Beeming disadvantages there is also some real compen- 
sation. If his broad terrene canvas is not bo pliant 
and sabmissive to his will as that of a painter — if he 
has not so clear a field and so absolute a command 
over his objects — yet the very difficulty and peculiari- 
ties of the locality are often suggestive of his moat 
admirable riesults. Sir Uvedale Price, in one of the 
notes to his well ijiown work, records the practice of 
Zucchi, a celebrated Koman painter of castellated 
scenery. It was the method of that artist, first to dash 
off a large rock, the more diversified and picturesque 
the better, and he then proceeded to build his towers 
on this crag and on that, according as he could find 
foundations for them ; and it was generally observed 
that he was successful in his castles in proportion as 
he had been happy in constructing their rocky bases. 
Here it is easy to perceive the process by which picto- 
rial effects were suggested to the mind of the painter. 
More subtle, and therefore more untraceable, may be 
the operation of suggestion, in the practice of Land- 
scape-Gardening, but not less certain is its influence. 
We believe that many of its happiest effects have 
flowed from this source; and on tiie other hand it 
would not be difficult to recount some lamentable in- 
stances of failure and error arising from neglect of this 
principle. The practical conclusion is, that the artist 
should never venture to design, much less execute, till 
he has made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
natural and acquired characters of the ground. 

Again, the Landscape-painter has to deal with no 
more than one view at a time; and he can hot only 
place the spectator at the point most fisivorable for con- 
templating it, but by certain modes of treatment he 
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can compel attention to the foreground, the middle dis- 
tance, and the extreme distance, as he pleases. In 
these respects the Landscape-gardener is by no means 
so fortmiate. It is tme that he too can lead the eye to 
certain definite objects, though in this his power is 
comparatively limited. His greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, is, that his points of view are continually chang- 
ing. A scene which is really beautiful, as viewed from 
the window of the drawing-room, may appear tame at 
the end of the terrace, or, as seen transversely from 
some point in the grounds, may exhibit little else than 
incongruity and confusion. These are defects which 
of course are to be abated or concealed. Besides one 
or two leading views, numerous subordinate scenes 
may have to be elaborated in the same range of 
grounds — as many, in short, as, were they painted, 
would fill a gallery of moderate dimensions. . Here 
the principle of intricacy comes to the artist's aid, if 
he is only skillful enough to employ it. There is also 
a boundless variety in the expression of trees, which * 
often supply most beautiful and interesting pieces of 
verdure apart from the main beauties of the place. 
Distant prospects into the adjacent country are also 
a useful and often an available resource. It may be 
assumed as an axiom that a residence with a single 
fine view will speedily prove a wearisome one. The 
visitor will admire the show-scene for a little, but ho 
will soon turn away from it, inquiring, "Is this all? — 
have you no more pictures in your gallery ?" To meet 
these demands the artist must provide a variety of 
food for the eye, which is quickly sated and wearied 
with uniformity. But to effect this he must not only 
possess invention and industry in himself, but he must 
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be allowed time and opportunity to exisrcdae iliem. if 
he is called but once to lend his aid, and perhi^ with 
an intelligible bint &at tiie sooner he is done the bet- 
ter, he may jm)ceed rapidly to work, and in the brief 
period conceded to him may do wondeES ; but tiie 
more quickly and clearly he coneeives the plan of the 
one grand view, if ^re be hot one, and the more 
perfectly he carries it into execution, the more likelj 
he is to leave every thing else an entire bairea. A 
nian may thrust his preconceived £Euicies on a place 
as fiist as he can stake them out; but if the treatment 
is to be adjusted to the ground, aad if harmcmy and 
variety of effect are desired, as they always ought to 
be, time should be given for the laws of suggestion to 
come into free play.* Here an intelligent and tast^il 
proprietor may render efficient aid, and of that aid a 
sensible artist will always be glad to avail himself. 
Even the expression of a feeling of want, tliou^ what 
is wanted is not distinctly perceived, may direct the 
attention of the designer, oecnpied with other things, 

*** Aecording to the common process, their time (that of improvers) is estimated at 
a certain number of guineas per day, and the party consulting them is not umwta- 
rally intenrted in getting as mnch out of the profieesor within as little \nne as cam 
posnbly be achieved. The landscape-gardener is therefore trotted over the grounds 
two, three^ or fbur time^ and called upon to decide upon points whidt a proprietor 
himself would hesitste to determine^ unless he were to visit tha grouuds in different 
lightft and at different seasons and various times of the day during the course of a 
year. This leads to a degree of precipitation on the part of the artist, who knows hi» 
remuneration will be grudged unless he makes some striking and notable alteration, 
yet has little or no time allowed him to Judge what that alteration ought to be. 
Hence men of taste and genius are induoed to act at random; hence an habitnal <Ssre* 
gard of the geniu Iti^ and a proportional degree of confidence in a set of general 
rules, influencing their own practice, so that they do not receive from nature the 
impression of what a plftoe ought to be, but impress on nature at a rentord the stamps 
manner, or character of their own practice, as a mechanic puts the same marks on all 
the goods which pass through his hands.** — Sir fF^OUf SeoWt Prote fV«r!», voL xxL 
p.IOd. 
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to BOBoe bald or feeble point, and so hj athniilating 
inyention may lead to YaluaUe results. 

Another point of comparison between landscape- 
painting and landscape-gardening, which presents at 
the sasae time an analogy and an important dijBference, 
s to be foimd in the manner in which the designs con- 
templated are respectively cairied into effect In 
painting, tiieve is, or at least may be, something tenta- 
tire or ^xpmmental, nmnii^ thronghout almost the 
wliole of the processes which intervene between the 
first conceptiosn of the pictare and its comjdete execu- 
tion. The artist, if engaged in composition, traces his 
outlines on his canvas ; but he can alter them as he 
goes along, and probably his success, or the want of it, 
in one part of the picture, will suggest a ocMresponding 
or compensathkg feature in another. Ev^d when ap^ . 
preaching a conclusion, his work is yet open to change, 
though sudi liberties may then be most unadvisable, 
still change is possible; but when the last touch has 
been given, ihe picture is finisl^d, aad will continue 
so, as long as the colors and other materials endure. 
All along the work has been wholly in the artist's 
power, and he has the felicity of completing it, and 
43tamping even its minutest parts with the abiding 
impress o£ his own mind. 

" I also am a painter J '' says ib» Garden Artist ; and 
it is true that he creates a varied scenery ; but neither 
are his materials nor his opera4;ions so entirely under 
his o^nmand. Trees and shrubs may be regarded as 
his colors; but how ineffective and untractable are 
these, when compared with the pigments on the paint- 
er's palette I And his processes are only in a slight 
<legree tentative, ^ least so £ar as he has immediately 
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to do with them. He can alter his plans, indeed, 
while they exist in his own mind or on paper, or even 
while he is tracing his outlines on the ground. But it 
is to be remembered, that the outline, or ground-plan, 
as it is called, is only the skeleton, if it be so much, of 
scenery which is to appear in relief, in the form of 
trees and bther elements of landscape. The process is 
only begun when the outlines are staked out; many 
other agencies and influences must operate, before the 
contemplated result is realized. Other artists, if we 
may so call them, have to take up the brush and pal- 
ette — the processes of nature, to sum many activities 
under one term — kad the axe of the woodman must 
have had free play, before the effect designed by the 
prophetic eye of taste can be accomplished. The 
aspect of woodland scenery changes more or less per- 
ceptibly every successive year. Suppose that the rudi- 
mentary appearance of a park, ten years from planting, 
could be accurately compared with its full-grown aspect 
fifl:y years from the same date, the difference would be 
striking indeed. Possibly, the designer has never seen 
it since its first formation ; probably his plans, in re- 
gard to the distribution of trees, were only very im- 
perfectly executed in the first planting; it may be 
assumed as almost certain, that his aims respecting 
the thinning of masses, the feathering of outlines, 
and the defining of groups, have been either neglected 
•or imperfectly attained; but, meanwhile, nature has 
steadily pursued her course, and, from a variety of 
causes, which can be more readily imagined than won- 
dered at, has most inadequately realized the fair ideal 
of the artist ; and yet, the whole scenic effect is often * 
held to be as justly ascribable to him, as some finished 
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gem of a picture is attributable to a Claude or a 
Turner. We fear that proper allowance is seldom 
made for this disadvantage on ^he part of the garden- 
artist. It was averred, for example, by Eepton, that 
many of those clumps which brought no small share 
of obloquy on the style of Brown — a style sufficiently 
marked with other and inherent faults — were intended 
by him to be thinned out into groups ; bul in conse- 
quence of his intentions being forgotten or disregarded, 
were permitted to remain and grow up into that unde- 
niable deformity which awakened the bitter criticism 
of Price and others. In this, Brown appears to have 
been made responsible for errors not his own. It is 
easy to see how other artists may suffer similar injus- 
tice. In short, by this means, the delicate finish of 
the scenic picture may never have been accorded, and 
BO the desired ^ect, imagined with exquisite taste, 
and skillfully aimed at in the primary execution, may 
be entirely frustrated. And how are these natural 
defects of the art to be remedied ? Only by repeated 
revision. To stipulate for such revision, as the privi- 
lege of the original artist, may be inconsistent with 
the delicacy of a gentleman, while actually engaged 
in his profession ; but in a work like tJie present, no 
delicacy should prevent the strong assertion of its ne- 
cessity. Without doubt, to attain a degree of perfec- 
tion, the artist should be occasionally recalled to revise 
his work, and to correct the consequences of time by 
a few additional touches. But the artist may cease to 
practice, and his works may long outlive him ; to meet 
these contingences, we should recommend that, in the 
case of any new parks and pleasure-grounds, or where 
any considerable addition or alteration in tiiem has 
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been made, a general plan shonld be executed on 
paper, accompanied by suflScient memoranda, and kept 
as a record of what had been originally, or subse- 
quently, proposed and sanctioned. By this means, 
the designs, in their proper form, could be successively 
carried into effect. In visiting certain old par^ and 
pleasure-grounds, bearing on their face the evidence 
of repeated changes, we have often wished for a plan 
coeval with their formation, and some documentary 
tracings of the alterations which time and varying 
taste had wrought on them. If trees had the ^ft of 
speech, they could tell us many curious tales. Such 
authentic memorials would be most interesting in re- 
gard to the history, jind ii^istructive as to the practice, 
of the art. 

The general plans which we have thus recommended 
as a record of original designs and successive changes, 
are not less necessary in the primary arrangement and 
laying-out of parks and pleasure-grounds. Those who 
have had the management of extensive and diversi- 
fied operations, and have studied the means of dBec- 
tually carrying them out, will not fail to appreciate 
their great value. We are aware that it is the custom 
of some amateurs, who busy themselves in landscape- 
gardening, to sneer at plans as below the dignity and 
unworthy of the notice of a great artist. We must 
be allowed to say, that we have generally found these 
great artists rather deflective in that practical knowl- 
edge which would fully warrant them to give a decided 
opinion on the subject. The architect knows well the 
importance and the necessity of plans and specifica- 
tions, in building the mansion-house, in which work 
many operations are to be carried on under a deputed 
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nq)«4iiteadeBee, Aftt wonid otherwise require his cozh 
stant preseace. So the landscape-gardener, who has 
examined grounds with such care as to warrant his 
attempting their improvement in the way of decora- 
tion, can have little difficulty in making plans and 
^ecifications for the general arrangement of the place 
and for the particular execution of many of the details, 
such as may be put into the hands of comp^nt indi- 
viduak with the assurance that they will be duly exe* 
euted without his continued attendance on the grounds. 
Th^re are, howerer, things which must be done under 
his own eye, or at least must be freqjjiently inspected 
by him during their progress. This remark holds 
especially true in ih% extending and remodeling of old 
jdaces. The opening of views, the grouping of trees 
and shrubs, and some other nice operations, can be 
effidcted neither by plans nor by delegation. The im- 
prove ought, if possiUe, to give them the benefit of 
his personal direction ; otherwise, he may find that, in 
his absence, a few trees — ay, a single tree, has been 
cut down, to the most serious injury of one of his best 
pictures. Even in such cases, however, it is beneficial 
fi^ the sake of the improvements as a whole, to have 
a general plan constructed. Undoubtedly, when little 
time is allowed, the artist may at once stake out some 
kurried designs on the ground ; and this he may do 
with less expense of thought and contrivance than the 
proper treatment of the case demands, and with much 
less labor than is necessary to that minute survey of 
lie locality which is required for the formation of a 
plan upcm paper ; but the p^bability of his erring 
will, on that very account, be proportionally greater, 
18* 
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and the likelihood of his directions being mistaken or 
forgotten may be regarded as amonnting to certainty. 
In connection with this part of the subject, we take 
the liberty of remarking, that it is not advisable for 
gentlemen who intend to consnlt a landscape-gardener 
to engage in preparatory operations, for the purpose 
of clearing the way for him. Such work is better left 
to the artist himself, and more particularly when he 
has to deal with old places. In the improvement of 
existing park and pleasure-grounds, the operations 
have, perhaps, as close an analogy to sculpture as to 
painting. Give the improver a well-wooded country, 
with a surface sufficiently diversified, and he will cut 
out of it a park and pleasure-ground, just as a sculptor 
will cut a group out of a block of marble. But what 
would the sculptor say, were the stone-cutters in the 
quarry to insist on reducing his block to what they 
conceived might be an appropriate shape ? Equally 
objectionable is preliminary interference with the pro- 
per work of the landscape-gardener. We once met 
with an afflictive case of this kind. A gentleman had 
been induced to prepare for our advent, by thinning 
out the trees and smoothing the ground in an old wood 
on the drawing-room front of me house. He unfor- 
tunately allowed the operations to proceed in his ab- 
sence ; and on his return home, which he had been 
obliged to leave for some months, he found several 
acres of grass, and, instead of the old wood, a few 
ragged, misshapen trees, little better than bare poles, 
stuck' here and there over the surfiEice. The reader 
will readily conceive the horror of the proprietor when 
he discovered that the leveling Goths had not con- 
tented themselves with smoothing the ground, but had 
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also swept away trees which it would take a century 
to replace. It wj^s with deep sympathy that we sur- 
veyed the scene of desolation, mingled with regret, 
that for the preservation of many elements of beauty 
which had, without doubt, existed, we had arrived 
nine months too late. 

Note. — ^In whatever relates to the subject of this 
chapter, a natural taste, matured by cultivation, and 
years of observation, is necessary in any one propos- 
ing to practice upon it. Neither the cultivation nor 
the observation required for the maturity of a proper 
taste in the laying-out and construction of parks, or 
other grounds, is to be acquired from books alone. 
Nature itself, in all her moods and circumstances, 
should be closely studied. Among the professional 
'' arts," that of ''Landscape-gardening" should be the 
least artistic in its operations. It has to deal with 
nature alone, and is, in its true senae, but nature di- 
vested of its prurient excesses, and modified into sim- 
plicity and beauty. Art, of itself, in the disposi- 
tion of woods and waters, is poor, compared with 
nature, in clothing the earth with trees, and lighting 
it up with waters. The cultivation of the earth is 
art, so far as digging its surface, deposit of seeds, or 
setting of plants, are concerned ; but in all that suc- 
ceeds, nature is the only operator. Nature may be 
guided and directed, but all the interference of art can 
add no beauty to shape or effect. The surfaces of 
ground may be modified; abrupt points, or banks, 
' may be softened ; streams of water may be changed 
in their courses, and by their presence add new beau- 
ties to a chosen spot ; but no territory thrown into fan- 
ciful designs will produce an effect otherwise than 
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repakive to those of tme taste and judgment. So with 
trees and shrubbery. Nature has given each variety 
its own chosen form, which no artificial aid will im- 
prove. The saw and the pruning-knife, to remove a 
Buperflnons branch, are all that need be required, to 
give them the highest possible expression ; and what 
these will not do, is hardly worth attempting. 

Art, in this relation, when deeply studied, is apt to 
degenerate into mannerism ; and mannerism is always 
stiff and ungraceful. No two spots of ground, or 
tracts of land, are exactly alike. In improving them, 
their salient points should be ascertained. They should 
be placed in prominent relief, and their peculiar char- 
acteristics preserved. Such, even when repulsive lU 
first view and considered by themselves alone, skill- 
fully treated, may become the moat agreeable objects 
in contrast or connection with others of opposite char- 
acter. This is all the art required — that of moulding 
and softening natural features into agreeable forms, 
and giving them agreeable expression. To accomplish 
this in the most acceptable manner, requires an en- 
larged and comprehensive scope, both of vision and 
imagination, embracing the whole as it will appear 
when perfected. 

Note. — Our author has treated this parf of his sub- 
ject with good sense and judgment. There is nothing 
of the quack or charlatan about him, and no one can err 
in following his clear and direct suggestions. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, whose true spirit and feeling be has strongly 
imbibed, was, in theory ^at least, one of the most ac- 
complished landscape-gardeners of the present century, 
and has left some of the best instructions in that line 
which it has been our fortune to consult. He had an 
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exqnisito eye for the Bublime, the grand, the pietiur* 
esqne, and the beautiful in nature. He has delineated 
and interwoven them, with the highest effect, into his 
various writings, ^viog to them much of their striking 
efi^t and beauty ; and to his essays on this subject we 
commend the scholar who is solicitous to ieam in ao 
interesting a subject. 

To the American, workioig ooi American soil, and 
under an American sun, the practical labors of cloth? 
ing the ground with wood should be widely diffeiwut 
from the teachings of British authors. The humid 
climate of the British Isles will tolerate a far different 
treatment in plantations t^an in Amwoa* Sir Henry 
Stuart, of Allanton Park, in Seotland^ many yeart 
ago pnUished an elaborate and interestittg book, upw 
giving immediate effect to poa^c so^^ery, by transplant^ 
ing large trees. It was read with much interest by 
many an American, and unfortunately followed in 
practice by some of them, with calamitous results — 
our American climate being unfitted for such a system 
of transplanting as Sir Henry found so successful in 
Scotland. In all else were his instructions valuable. 

It will doubtless be some years before our country 
will exhibit many sfriking evidences of skill and con- 
tinued care in the cultivation of parks and pleasure- 
grounds. We are too unstable in our pursuits, and 
our landed tenures too fitful in possession, save in iso- 
lated cases, to show those striking features of interest 
which belong to the more permanent estates of Euro- 
pean landholders. Yet much may be done, in a com- 
paratively short time, by choosing a favorable spot 
and treating it with taste and judgment. The very 
improvement of such places, properly appreciated, will 
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impress themselves in the affections of their proprie- 
tors, and induce them to retain them as heir-looms to 
their posterity. Without a motive of this kind, onr 
progress must be slow and fitful, dictated by fashion or 
caprice. Taste and refinement may seek such objects, 
and such pursuits ; but vrithout a proper education in 
those who are heirs to such possessions, and a love and 
veneration for them, they become the shuttlecock of 
wealth, and a resort only of such as lead or follow in 
the train of fashion. In this relation, parks and pleas- 
ure-grounds entail enlarged expense and consequent 
vexation in the occupation; and, after a short-lived 
possession, are whistled away like any other bauble 
whose annoyances largely overbalance their advan- 
tages; and all this from the want of a proper under- 
standing of their true purposes. — ^Ed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ARBORETUM. 

Definition — Recent Introduction — General Idea of Arrangement 
Sect. 1. Scientific Treatment of the Arboretum — Introductory Re- 
marks— Dr. Lindley's Classification of the Natural Orders — £j(- 
planations — Synopsis of Orders and Genera — Application of Prin- 
ciples — Transference of the System to the Ground. * 
Sect. IL Decorative Treatment of the Arboretum — - Object in "View — 
Employment of Lai|^ Trees — Lawns — Surfaces Planted — Ever- 
greens — Arboretums Attached .to Private Residences — Sites in 
Pleasure-grounds. 

Ak arboretum, as now planted, may be defined to 
be a colleqtion of hardy trees and shrubs, arranged 
according to their natural affinities. The different 
species and varieties are placed together under the 
genera, orders, and natural groups to which they be- 
long ; and by this means, their resemblances and dif- 
ferences are more easily recognized and distinguished — 
from their being brought into proximity — than they 
would be in any promiscuous distribution. The affini- 
ties to which we have alluded are best preserved when 
the arrangement adopted is that of some one of the 
botanical systems constructed on the principle of 
Natural Orders; and fortunately, these, too, exhibit 
most conspicuously those more external and prominent 
characters which are apt to strike the eye of even a 
casual observer. We have thus a happy union of the 
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Bcientific and the popular elements. Snch collections 
of trees and shrubs are extremely interesting to the 
botanist, as presenting to his outward eye, in material 
and living presence, the various forms which in their 
more refined relations enter into his abstract and re- 
condite arrangements; but they also possess much 
interest to the general stade[nt of nature, exhibiting, as 
they do, the number and diverse characters of. the 
trees and underwood which tenant the mighty forests, 
the tangled brakes, the stunted scrubs, and barren 
heaths, thi^ cover the valleys, plains, and mountmns 
of tiie colder regions of tiie globe. 

Arboretijms are only of recent introduction as deco- 
rative aceompaniments to country residences and pub- 
lic gMHiens. For a long period, indeed, a considerable 
variety of trees and shrubs have been cultivated in 
parks and pleasure-grounds ; and flowering shrubs, in 
particular, have always been &vorite materials o£ or- 
nameat in flower-gardens. But scientific dassificationa 
of these forms of vegetable life received little attention 
previous to the formation, in 1823, of the arboretum 
in the garden belonging to the London Horticultural 
Society, at Tumham Green. Since that great and 
meritorious collection attracted the notice which was 
due to it, many similar, though genemlly less exten- 
sive, arboretums hav^ been formed ; so that now no 
moderate sized country residence or public park and 
garden can be considered complete unless something 
of the kind enters into their airangements. XJndoubt 
edly the finest arboretum now in existence, at least so 
&r as we are aware, is that in the Koyal Gai'dens at. 
£ew, though even there the limitation of tlie space to 
which it ia restricted leaves some reasons for regret. 
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^wliicli, however, we trust wiU be romoT^d bj the na- 
tional liberality as applied and regulated hy the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. 

In order to realize its aims and adequately to fulfill 
its main pu]^)oses, an arboretum requires a botanical 
arrangement; and that commonly adopted has been 
the Natural Bystem of the celebrated De Candolle. 
Such is the method followed by Loudon in his great 
work, ^^ The Arboretum Britannicum," and also in his 
abridgment of it in his "Eneydopfledia of Trees and 
Shrubs." In this arrangement the Natural Orders are 
thrown into three great diyisions, which, in the actudi 
construction of an arboretum, we have found to be not 
a little unwieldy and unmanageable. We vwy greatly 
p-efer the dassified Alliances of orders given by Dr. 
Lindley in his " Vegetable Kingdom,'* as allowing a 
more unfettered distribution of the materials, and 
therefore yielding more abundant opportunities for the 
eliciting of picturesque effects than any other system 
we have yet studied. We have no doubt that a care- 
ful examination of Dr. Lindley's valuable work, and 
a practical acquaintance with the subject, will lead 
most impartial inquirers to tlie same condusjon. At 
the same time the reader is reminded that any botan- 
ical arrangement of living vegetables can be ctoly an 
^approximation of a very fri^gmentary character. Ti^es 
and shrubs compose only a part of the system of na- 
ture, though happily some of the groups are very com- 
plete, even when made up of the hardy species. It is 
evident that the linear arrangements, such as those to 
be found in catalogues of names, are not to be enter- 
tained as satisfactory. The distribution is necessarily 
made on superficiaj space, that is, on space of two 
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dimensions, m it is technically called. Any one who 
studies the interesting indications of ^^ position/' ap- 
pended by Dr. Lindley to eaeh of his natural orders, 
will readily perceive the difficulties which exist in this 
quarter. Some have thought that a perfect coordina- 
tion of affinities can be made only on space of three 
dimensions, as, for example, in the manner the stars 
are distributed in the firmament We can not pursue 
this subject, which would lead us into the most pro- 
found depths of the science of botany; and indeed 
we need not enter into it, as in the actual formation of 
an arboretum we are compelled to work on surfaces. 
Let it be remembered then, that both on account of the 
fragmentary nature of the materials employed, and 
their numerous and intertwining relations, as well as 
the superficial form of the space operated on, the ar- 
rangement can only be an approximation when con- 
sidered as a whole. 



Sect. I. — Scientifio Teeatment of the Asbobetum. 

In this section it is proposed to give a sketch of the 
Natural System of botany as it may be embodied in 
a living collection of hardy trees and shrubs. This, 
we are aware, may appear something difierent from, 
and discordant with, the other subjects treated in this 
volume; nevertheless, on mature consideration, we 
feel constrained either to present it to our readers as 
absolutely necessary to render the remainder of our 
remarks intelligible, or to omit the interesting subject 
of the arboretum altogether. We might as well dis- 
cuss the topography of a country without a map, as 
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describe an arboretum, or give directions for its forma- 
tion, without reference to the scientific principles, on 
which its arrangement is based. We trust the reader 
will riot be repelled by the terminology, which it must 
be owned has a somewhat formidable look, but which 
no one has ever imagiued could be materially simpli- 
fied, and at the same time retain its exactness. Even 
the unbotanical reader, by running his eye along the 
English names, will be able to form a pretty oorrect 
conception of the materials of which an arboretum is 
composed. Persons about to undertake the execution 
of such work will find in the tbllowirig synopsis the 
general outlines of an arrangement which they may 
modify or abridge according to the special objects they 
have in view. To those who may think our labor use- 
less, we shall only say that we should have considered 
a much slighter sketch a boon the first time we were 
called to lay out an arboretum. 

As already stated, we prefer Dr. Lindley's arrange- 
ment of the natural orders, as most suited for the 
effective adornment of an arboretum ; accordingly we 
have borrowed the following syllabus of classification, 
with some very slight modifications of the genera, 
from the second edition of his "Vegetable Kingdom." 
The reader who desires fuller information regarding 
the alliances, orders, and genera, will find it amply 
supplied in that admirable work. Of course, in regard 
to the species, we must have recourse to books contain- 
ing detailed descriptions, or to the larger catalogues 
which have been published by Loudon and others. 
Loudon's " Arboretum Britannicum" and "Encyclo- 
paedia of Trees and Shrubs " may also be consulted 
with advantage, or rather may be regarded as means 
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Qiseiitial to flneeese. We reS&c throu^ont to his Nata- 
ral Orders, exhibited in his ^' Encyclopeedia ci Trees 
and Shrubs/' as affording detailed descriptions of the 
species. Any hardy plants recently introduced may 
easily be inserted into their proper places as soon as 
their respective gen^n and orders are ascertained. 

In connection with the genera we have indicated 
whether the. individuals are trees or shrubs, whether 
they are deciduous or evergreen, or whether they are 
partly the one and the other. When the genus is not 
generally hardy, it is marked as sub-hardy ; and when 
there are hardy and sub-hardy species in cultivation, 
this fact also is marked. Where no such distinction is 
made, the plants may be considered as hardy in the 
average climate of the United Kingdom. The heights 
specified must foe regarded as the general altitude of 
the genus rather than the stature of the individual 
species ; the latter being often exti'emely varied, in 
some cases ranging toward the higher, in others to- 
ward the lower limit. The numbers of species and 
varieties are sometimes only approximative. Mr. 
Loudon, for example, describes 170 willows, while we 
have described only 100 ; and even that lower number 
it would probably be difficult to procure. We believe 
that there are about 1500 species and 1000 botanical 
varieties of hardy trees and shrubs — exclusive of 
what may be called florists' varieties of roses, azaleas, 
etc — cultivated in our well-appointed nurseries. Of 
course a selection of these is sometimes all that the 
extent of the ground to be occupied will permit to be 
employed. 

As many of Dr. Dudley's alliances and orders do 
not contain plants which are ligneous and bardyi they 
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are of course omitted. For the fioke of convenience 
we have marked the alliances and orders, selected lor 
our present purpose, with running numbers, beginning 
in both eases from unity; but to prevent confusion 
we have quoted the numeration of '^The Y^etable 
Kingdom" throughout, giving the numbers of its 
classes and alliances within parentheses, thus: for a 
class (V. K. IV.^ and for an alliance (V. K. 16.) We 
beg the reader^s attention to the following 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 

I>. DeciduotiR ; denoting plants shedding fheir leayes in autnmn. 
E. Bvefgreen. 
"SE. Sub-E^eigreen ; applied to plants retaining part of their foliage 

through irintw. 
T. Tree. 
S. Shrub. 
CL Climber— a plant climbing oar twining, and requiring or finding 

support 
Tr. Tracing — applied to plants creeping or lying oft the ground, 
h. Hardy ; sh. sub-hardy, t. e. hardy in some places but not in others. 
Sp. Species ; t. botanical variety. 



SYNOPSIS 

OF THB NATUBJO. 0RDXB8 AKD GENERA OF PLANTS WHICH MAT BE BMPLOTID 
IN FORMING AN ARBORETUM. 

Class ENDOGENS. (V. K. IV.) 

Alxjakoe 1. LILIALES. (V. K 16.) 

Ord. 1. LiLiACEiB. Uhfworts. (LindL €2; Iioud. 8d.) 

Yucca. Adam*8 Needle. E. S. sh. 4-I&ft. Sp. 10;V.2. 
Ruscus. Bvtchtr*8 Broom. E. S. 2-3 ft. Sp. 4 ; v. 3. 
Borya. D. S. 5-8 ft Sp. 3. 

Class DICTYOGENS. (V. K. V.) 

Aluanoe 2. DICTYOGENS. (LindL) 

Ord. 2. SMILAOE.K. ScarsapairUUm, LindL 69 ; Loud. 79.) 
SiflikoL £.!>. (E Spi.l6b 
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CuLfls GYMNOGENa (V. K VI) 

AuiAxoBa OTMNOOENS. (LindL) 

OnLd. PnrACKA Contfen, (LindL 74; Loud. 77.) 
Sub'ord. I. ABiETEiC Firs. 

Pinua. Pine. E. T. S. 10-100 ft Sp.67;Y.27. 

Abies. Fir and Cedar. K D. T. S. 10-200 ft Sp.40;T. 
29. Ficea. Lmjx, Cedrus. 

Araucaria. Chili Pine. E. T. 100 ft Sp. 1. 

Cunninghamia. E. T. ah. Sp. 1. 

Sequoia. £. T. h. sh. 5&-200 ft. Sp. 2. 
Buk'ord.2. GupavssKiB. 

Juniperua. Jun^. E. T. a h. sh. 1-40 ft Sp. 31 ; y. 12. 

Gallitris. E. T. sh. 30-40 ft Sp. 1. 

Liboeedrua CkiU Arbarvita. £. T. h. sh. 30-70 ft Sp. 3. 

Biota. Chmete Arbartfitm. KT. S.h.sh. lS-50 ft Sp.5; 
▼.4 ' 

Thuia ArborviUe, E. T. S. 15-40 ft Sp. 3. 

Cupressua Cifpreu. £. T. S. h. sh. 15-40. Sp. 10 ; y. 2. 

Cbamecjparis. White Cedar. E. T. 10-30 ft Sp. 5 ; ▼. 3. 

Tazodium. Dedduoue Cyprese. D.T.h.sh. 20-70 fL Sp.4 

Glyptostrobu& KS.h. sh. 10-15 ft. Sp. 2. 

Cryptomeria. Japan Cedar. E. T. h. sh. 15-50 ft Sp. 2. 

Fitiroya. Fitxrcy Yew. E. T. 20-100 ft Sp. 1. 

Sax-Gothea. Prinu Alhert'a Yew. E. T. 30 ft Sp. 1. 
Old. 4. Taxacba Taxads. (LindL 75 ; Loud. 76.) 

Tazus. Yew. E. T. 10-40 ft Sp. 3 ; v. 9. 

Podocarpus. LM'a Yew. E. T. 40 ft Sp. 1. 

Torreya. Torrey'a Yew. E. T. 20-40 ft. Sp. a 

Cephalotaxus. Japanese Yew. E. T. 20-30 ft Sp. 5. 

Salisburia. Maiden-hair Tree. D. T. 1(^50. Sp. 1. 

Class EXOGENS. (V. K VIL) 

AuuANOB 4 AMENTALES. (V. K. la) 

Old. 5. Oasuaunaobjc Beefwoode. (LindL 77.) 

Casuarina. E. S. sh. W. 9-12 ft Sp. 1. 
Ord. 6. BcTVLAORiB. BirchworU. (LindL 78 ; Loud. 69.) 

Betula. Birch. D. T. S. 3-60 ft Sp.l2;v. IL 

Ahius. Alder. D. T. S. 6-60 ft Sp. 11 ; ▼. la 
Old. 7. Altinoiackjl Liqwdambar. (Lindl. 79 ; Loud. 73.) 

Liquidambar. D»T. 30-40 ft Sp.2. 
Ord. & BikuokoitM. WiliaummU. (LindL 80 ; Lo^ 6a) 
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Salix. WiHow, D.T.8. $-70 ft SpulOO;Y. 15. 

Populoa. JPoplar, D. T. 30-100 ft. Sp.l8;v. 15. 
OnL 9. MTBiOAO]t& CMeworU, (LindL 81 ; Loud. 74) 

Myrica. GWa D. E. S. 3-12 ft Sp. 2 ; y. 1. 

Comptonia. D. S. 3-4 ft Sp 1. 
Ord. la ElvBaqnacxje. OleaOerM, (LindL 82 ; Loud. 62.) 

Shepherdia. D. T. S. 8-20 ft Sp. 2. 

Hippophae. D. T. S. 6-16 ft Sp. 2 ; ▼. 1. 

ElaMgnus. D. T. S. 10-20 ft Sp. 7 ; ▼. 3. 
Alluko* 5. URTICALEa (V. K. 19.) 

Ord. 11. MoRACEiL (LindL 87 ; Loud. 65.) 

Morus. Mulberry, D. T. 20-30 ft Sp.4;Y. 13. 

Haclura. D. S. 6-10 ft Sp. 1. 

FicuB. Fig, D. T. S. 5-20 ft Sp. 1. 
Ord. 12. Platanacea (LindL 89 ; Loud. 72.) 

Platanus. Plane, D. T. S. h. 60-80 ft Sp. 4 ; ▼. 3. 
Aluahcb 6. EUPHORBIALES. (V. K. 20.) 

Old. 13. EypBORBiAOSA (LindL 90 ; Loud. 64) 

Buxus. Box, £. 8. 4-15 ft Sp. 2 ; v. 18. 
Ord. 14 Empktracka Orovcherries, (Lindl 93 ; Loud. 78.) 

Einpetrum. Orowberry. E. S. 6-12 in. Sp. 2 ; y. 8. 
Alliance 7. QUERNALES. (V. K. 21.) 

Ord. 15. CoRTLACSiE. MagtvoorU. (LindL 95; Loud. 70.) 

Carpinus. ffambeam, D. T. 10-70 ft Sp. 3 ; y. 2. 

Ostrya. Hop-hornbeam, D. T. 15-40 ft Sp. 2. 

Oorylus. Hazd. D. T. S. 5-50 ft Sp. 4 ; y. a 

Fagus. Beech, D. E. T. 20-80 ft Sp. 3 ; y. 6. 

Castanea. Spcmuh ChegtiwL D.T.S. 8-80 ft Sp.2;Y.6. 

Quercus. Oak, Ilex, D. E. T. S. 15-100 ft Sp. 36 ; y. 4a 
Ord. 16. JuGLA?cDAOE& Juglanda, (Lindl. 96 ; Loud. 67.) 

Juglans. Walmd. D. T. 30-60 ft ^p. 4 ; y. 4 

Oarya. Hickory, D. T. 60-80 ft Sp. 8 ; y. 2. 

Pterocarya. D. T. 20-40 ft Sp. 1. 
Alliance a GARRYALES. (V. K. 22.) 

Ord. 17. Gaertacils. Garryadt. (LindL 97 ; Loud. 71.) 

Garrya. E. 8. 6-10 ft Sp.2. 
Alliancb.9. MENISPERMALES. (V.K.23.) 

Ord. 18. MENispERMAORiC MenitpermadB, (Lindl. 104; Loud. 5.) 

Menispermuin. Moonseed, D. CL 8-10 ft Sp. 5^ 

Cocculus. E. Tr. l-i>^ feet Sp. L 
Allumoe 10. VIOLALES. (V. K. 26.) 

Old. 19. FjJMfvxstAomML Bimdi, (LindL 110 ; Loud. 29.> ^ 
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Annu Raw. Sp. I. 
Ord. 90. TiMimicACBA (LiodL 118 ; Lead. 29.) 

TaoMUPiz. IlBiitfruft. D. & 5-15 ft Sp.3. 
Alliakoi 11. CIST ALES. (V. K. 27.) 

Ord. 21. OatAOEM. (LindL 1S8 ; Load. S,) 

Oifltw. M9^Ro$e. 8E. & ak 2-8 ft Sp. 12. 

Helianthemufn. Bun Itotg. SE. tr. 6-12 Id. Sp; 8 ; y. 20. 
Old. 22. BRAmwACMM. Crvdffn. (LindL 123 ; Lood. 7.) 

YeOa. OremMoekd. SE. a 2-4 ft Sp. 1. 
Alluxoi 12. MALVALES. (Y. E. 2a) 

Ord. 23. Ualtaomm, MtOlwmBwrU, (LindL 130 : Lond 9.) 

Hibi0cii8. AHhM Fndex. D. a 3-6 a Sp. 1 ; y. 13. 

Sida. D.a 6-8 ft. Sp. 1. 
Ord. 24. TiLiACBA Lifuhnbfoomi, (LindL 131 ; Loud 10.) 

Tilla. Lkne Tree. D. T. 20-90 ft Sp. 3 ; y^ 1L 

Gorehoras. D. a 6-10 ft Sp. 1. 
AujAKOK 13. SAPINDALES. (V. K. 29.) 

Ord. 25. PoLTOALACBiB. Milkworii. (LindL 1^; Loud. 58.) 

Polygala^ MUkworL £. a 6 in. Spb 1. 
0^ 26. Stapbtlbaoba (lindL 135 ; Load 19.> 

SOtpfajIea. BleMer-md, D. a 6-10 ft Sp. 2. 
Ord. 27. SApncDAcrk SoapworU. (LindL 136 ; Loud. 13) 

iEscolua ffaraeChedmd^ B.T. 20-60 ft Sp.6;Y. 4L 

Pavia. Uoree Chedmd 9p. D. T. a 4-40 ft ^8;Y.a 

Ealreatetn. D. T. 30-40 ft %. 1. 
Ord. 28. AcBKACBiB. Hofke. (LindL 138 ; Loud. 13) 

Acer. Maple, Sycamore, D. T. 20-80 ft. Sp. 20 ; y. 17. 

Kegundow Box-elder. Jk T. 30-50 ft Sp. 1 ; y. 2. 
AixiAiro«14. GUTTIFERALEa (V.IL30.) 

Ord 29. Tbenst&oemiao&b. Tlkeade. (LindL 142; Loud. 11.) 

MalaehodendroD. D. T. 6-12 ft Sp. 1. 

Stuartia. D.a 6-10 ft Sp. I. 

Qordonia. D. SE. S. 6-10 ft Sp.2. 
Ord. 30. HTPBUCACEiiL Ttdeana. (LindL 146 ; Loud. 12.) 

Hjpei^m. 8L John's Worit. D.SE.a l-5ft Spk9;Y.2. 
Aluamob 15. RANALES. (V. E. 32.) 

Ord. 31. MAGiroLiAOBiB. MaptoMdi, (LindL 151 ; Loud. 3) 

Magnolia. D. X. T. a h. ^ 3-50 ft Sp. 10; y. 10. 

Liiiodendron. Tidip^ee, D. T. 40-80 ft Sp. 1 ; y. 1. 
Ord. 32. ANONAOBiB. Anoiuuk. (LindL 142 ; Loud. 4) 

IlYaria. Asinunia (sytk). D. S. 6-lO^ft Sp. 1. 
0^9X BjjfO»AnaomjL JKmmmkloiA. (LiadL14i; Lottl.) 
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Olematifl. VtrgmU B<nm, D. B. OL Sp. 16 ; t. 18. 

Atragene. D. GL Sp. a 

Pseonia Pe<m^, D. S. 3-7 ft Sp. 1 ; y. 6. 

Xanthorrhiza. Yullawroot D. S. 5M ft Sp. 1. 
Aluakcb 16. BERBERALES. (V. K, 33.) 

Ord. 34. BnBCBiDAOZiB. Berberidt, (LindL 159 ; Loud 6.) 

Berberis. Berberry, D. £. S. 6-15 ft Sp. 90;t. IL 

Mahonia. £. a 1-7 ft. Sp. G. 
Ord. 35. ViTAOBA VmsworU, (LindL 140; Loud. 16.) 

Vitis. Vine, D. CL Sp. 5 ; ▼. 3. 

Oissns. AmpehptU (syn.). D. OL Sp. 1. 
ChxL 36. PiTTOspoaAOEuB. PiUosporadt. (LindL 141.) 

Pittosporom. E. S. W. 6-10 ft Sp L 

Billaidiera. W. Sp. I. 

Sollya. S.W. 8-10 ft. Sp. 1. 
Alliaho».17. ERICALES. (V. K. 34.) 

Ord. 37. EaioAOBA HetOkworti, (LindL 169; Loud. 43.) 
(1.) Ericett. 

Erica. Htaih, K a >^-6 ft Sp. 12; y. 1& 

Oalluna. Ling, E. a 1-3 ft. Sp. 1 ; y. 13. 

Menzieeia. Bryanthu {%yn.) E. a >^-2ft Sp. a 

Andromeda. D. K a >i-l0 ft Sp. 16 ; y. 13, 

Ljonia. D. K S. 2-5 ft Sp. 10. 

Olethra. D. a 3-4 ft. ^ 5 ; y. L 

Epegsea. K Tr. Sp.2. 

Oanltheria. Ka 1-3 ft Sp. 3. 

Pemetya. E. S. 2-6 ft Sp. 4. 

Arbotos. Strawberry-tree, E.S.1l8Il 3-25 ft Sp.l0;Y.6. 

Arctostaphjlos. Bear-berry. E. Tr. Sp. 3. 
(3.) RhododendrecB, 

Azalea. D. E. S. }^-6 ft Sp. 14 ; y. 60. 

Kalmia. E. a 1-5 ft Sp. 35 ; y. 7. 

Rhododendron. E. D. S. h. ah. 1-15 ft Sp. 35 ; Y. 6a 

Rhodora. D. S. 2-4 ft Sp. 1. 

Leiophyllum. D. a J^-1. Sp. 1. 

Ledum. E. S. 2-4 ft Sp.5. 
AxxiANOs 18. RUTALES. (V. K, 35.) 

Ord. 38. ANACARDUoviX. Terebinths, (LindL 174 ; Load. 5U.) 

Pistacia. E. D.Lsh. PistadUa-tree. 10-20 ft Sp.3;Y.S. 

DuYaua. E. S. W. Sp. 3. 

Rhus. Sumacka. D. T. S. OL 4-20 ft Sp. 8; Y. 10. 

14 
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OnL 39. Xakthoxixaoka Ximikn^M, (LindL 177; LoacL 17.) 

Xanthozylon. Toothtu^'iree, D.S. 10-12 ft 6p.2;T.l. 

Ptelea. D.S. 6-10 ft. 8p*2;y. 9l 

Ailanthoa. J%e AUa$Uo, D. T. ah. 15-50 ft Sp. 1. 
Old. 40. OoHNAOxJE. Coriafiea^ i^J^ Loud.) (LiadL 178 ; Load 
18.) 

Coriaria. D. 8, 2-3 ft Sp. 1. 
Alliahob 19. SILENALE8. (V. K. 37.) 

Old. 41. PoLTOOiTAOCiB. BuckwhBois, (LindL 191 ; Lcrad. 58.) 

Atraphazis. 8£. S. ><^-3 ft Sp. 1. 

Tragopjrom. SE. S. 1-2 ft Sp. 3. 

OaUtgentim. E. S. 2-3 ft Sp. L 
Allxakob 20. CHENOPODALEa (V. K. 38.) ' 

Ord. 42. Ohxnopodiackje. Chenopods. (Lindl. 195; Loud. 57.) 

Atriplez. Orache. SE. S. 4-6 ft. Sp. 2. 

Diotis. D. S. 2-3 ft Sp. I. 

Chenopodium. Goose-foot D. SL 8-3 ft Sp. 2. 
ALLIA.NOB 21. DAPHNALES. (V. K 41.) 

Old. 43. THTnLAcxJE. DaphnMda, (Lindl. 203 ; Loud. 60.) 

Daphne, ^jmrgt Laurel E. D. S. h. shw 1-4 ft Sp. 14 : y. 4 

Mezereutn. Mexereon, D. S. 2-6 ft. Sp. 1 ; y. 2. 

Dirca. Leatkenoood. D. S. 2-4 fL Sp. 1. 
Old. 44. Laxtraobjc Laurels. (Lindl 205; Loud. 50.) 

Lauras. ^91000^ Bay, E. S. 5-20 ft Sp. 1 ; y; 6. 
Aluahoi 22. ROSALES. (Y. K 42) 

Ord. 45. CALTCAKTHACXiB. ColyeotUhs. (Lindl. 207; Loud. 27.) 
' Calycanthns. AUayiee. D.S. 3-8 ft Bp. 4 ; y. 9. 

Chimonanthua. WnUer-flower. D. a W. 4-6 ft Sp. 8; y. a 
Ord. 46. FABAOSiB. Legwmmmm Piants. (LindL 209 ; Loud. 25.) 

Piptanthua SE.S. 8h.W. 6-8 ft. Sp. 1. 

Thermopsia. SE. S. ah. W. 6-8 ft Sp. 1. 

Adenocarpua, D. S. 2^10 ft Sp. 5. 

IXkx. Wkin, Fktzs. E. S. 2-10 a Sp. 4; ▼; 1. 

Spartium. Spanish Broom. K S. 6^10 ft. Spi 1 ; y. 2. 

Genista. Brotm. D. SE. S. Tr. 1-6 ft Sp. 24; y. 8. 

Cjtisus. Cytians, Lahimiwn. D. SE. T. S. Tn 1-30 ft 
Sp.27; Y.9. 

Ononis. Re9t4tarraw. D. S. 2-10 ft Sp. 2. 

Indigofenk JbuUgo. D. S. W. Bjk 2. 

Amorpha. Bastard Indigo. D. fi^ 2-10 ft. Sp. 6; Y. 4 

WisteriB. D. OL W. Sp. I. 

Bohinia. Loautt-irss. D. T. S. e-60 ft. 8|^8;y.19. 
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Sutiierlandia. D. S, 5-8 ft Sp. 1* 
OokitMk £Udder^9emuL D. S. 3-1^ a Sp. 5. 
CtragaDa. Sibtrimi Pea-iret. D. T. a 1-20 £U Sp. 13 ; ▼. 4 
Halimodendron. SaU-trM, D.S. d-6 ft Sp^ 3; t. 3. 
Astragalus. Miik-eetck D. a 6-ld in. Sp. U 
CoroniUa. Seorpton-mmm, D» S. 3-10 ft 8p.4. 
Sdwardaia. E. a W. Sp.L 
Sophora. D. T. 30-SOft. Sp. 2. 
Yiigilia. D. T. a 10^^ ft Sp. 3; ▼. 4 
GjmDooladus. D. T. 10-30 ft Sp. 2 ; t. 4 
Gercis. Judas-^irte. D. T. S. 10-30 ft Sp, 3; T. 4 
Gleditschia. D. T. 15-50 ft Sp.6;Y.7^ 
Acacia. D. S. sb. Sp. 3. 
OnL 47. DsuFAcxJK. Aknondw^rU. (LindL 210; Loud. 26.) 
Amygdalua Aimand. D. T. S. 3-20 ft Sp. i; ▼. 9. 
Persica. Peach, D. T. W. Sp. 2 ; t. 8. 
Pnmus. Plum, £>. T. S. 3-30 ft Sp. 9 ; t. 13' 
Armenitc^ ulprico^. P. T. W. Sp. 4 ; y. 4 
Census. Cherry and Laiur^h D. £. T. S. 3-60 ft Sp. 30; 

T.18. 

Qrd 4a FoKAOXA ApplmoorU, (LiodL 31l'; X^md 36.) 

Cydonia. Qum<». D. T. S. 5-20 £t Sp 3; y. 5. 

Floras. Pmr, Apple. D. T.S. 4*<60ft Sp.43;T.39. 
Jria. Mahf^i Scrbua, 

]Iespilii& ilfiMaar. P. T. 10-20 a Sp.3;Y.4 

Amelanchier. 1). T. 15-30 ft Sp^ 5 ; y. a 

Cotoaeaster. P. £. SC. a Tr. 3-10 ft Sp. 10; v. $. 

Photinia. £. T. h. sh. 15-^ ft Sp. 4 

CnUBgus. Hawthorn, P. S. T. S. 4-30 ft Sp.30;Y.53. 

Sti^YSsia. £. a W. 10-15 ft Sp. L 
dd. 49. RosAoxA jKMeaaorte. (LindL 313 ; Xioud. SO.) 

Rosa. Rim. P. £.S. CI 1-20 ft Sp,63;Y.35. 

Potentilla. CmqarfM, S£. S. 1-4 ft Sp. 3 ; y. 3. 

Rubufl. BftunhU,Sa9pb§rry, P.aT. 3^10 ft Sp. ia;Y.13. 

Purehia. P. S. sh. 2-3 ft. Sp. 1, 

Pryas. BL T. 6 i». Sp. 1. 

Eerrea. P. S. 2-3 ft Sp. 1. 

Spirsa.* Queea qf the meadotm, P. S. 1%. fi)v 3*10 ft Sp. 
26; Y. 4 
Aliukob 2.^ SAXIFRAGALES. (V. K.43.) 

Ord. 50. HrrauyKxiOBA (Lim& 8^5 ; Louci Z4p) 

XjrdnntfM. ItS.ih. 3^ft. ^fiiit.X. 
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Aluaxoi 94. RHAMNALES. (Y. K 44.) 

Old. 51. Ulmaoba Elmworts. (Lindl. 221 ; Loud. 66.) 

Celtit. KfttU'tane, D. T. 15-40 a Sp.9;Y. 2. 

Planera. D. T. 20-60 ft. Sp.l2;v.l. 

Ulmui. Elm-tree. D.T. 40-80 ft. Sp.l2;y. 41. 
Oid.52. Rhamnackju Rkamnadg, (LmdL222; Loud.22.) 

Paliurua. ChrisVs thorn. D. T. S. 10-20 ft. Sp. 2. 

Ziijpliiis. D. S. 5-10 ft. Sp. 3. 

Rhamnus. Buckthorn. D. £. T. S. 2-20 ft. Sp. 16 ; y. 6. 

OeaDoihti& D. K S. h. sh. 4-6 ft Sp. 4 

Berchemia. D. CL 8-10 ft Sp. 1. 

Colletia. D. S. 3-4 ft. Sp. 1. 
Old. 53. GsLASTBAOEiB. SphuLU'treee. (LiDdL 225 ; Loud. 20.) 

Euonymua. SptHdle-tree. D. S£. T.S.b.8h. 6-30 ft. Sp.7. 

Oelastnu. Staff-tree. D. CL 12-20 ft Sp. 1. 

Hartogia. E. 8. 1-2 ft Sp. 1. 

Myginda. E. S. 3-4 ft Sp. 1. 
Old. 54 Sapotaoka Sapotads. (LindL 227 ; Loud. 46.) 

Argaoia. K S. W. Sp. 1. 

Bumelia.. SE.T. S.li.8h. 8-15 ft Sp. 5. 
Ord. 55. STTaAOACE^ Storaxworts. (LindL 228; Loud. 44^45.) 

Styrax. D. S. 4-10 ft Sp. 4 

Halesia. Snowdrop-tree. D. T. 10-30 ft Sp. 3- 
Aluanok 25. GENTIAN ALES. (V. E. 45.) 

Old. 56. Ebemaoka Ebenads. (LindL 229 ; Loud. 47.) 

Dyospyrus. Date-plum. D. T. 2()u30 ft. Sp. 4 ; y. 2. 
Ord. 57. AQuiFOLiAOKiE. HoUywortM. (LindL 230 ; Loud. 21.) 

Ilex. Holly. E. T. S. 10-40 ft Sp.l2;y.24 

Prinog. Wmter-berry. D. E. S. 5-10 ft. Sp. 7. 

Nemopantliea. D. S. 3-5 ft Sp. 2 ; y. 6. 
Old. 58. ApooTRAOKiB. Dogbane$. (LindL 231 ; Loud. 50.) 

Vinca. Periwinkle. E. S. 1-2 a Sp. 1 ; y. 6. 
Alwahoe 26. SOLANALES. (V. K. 46.) 

Ord. 59. Olbaoea Olioeworte. (Lindl. 237 ; Loud. 4a) 
Sub-ord. I. Olk^b. 

Ohionanthus. Fringe-tree. J>. S. 5-10 ft. Sp. 1 ; t. 3. 

Olea. OUve. E. S. W. Sp. 1. 

PhiUyrea. E. T. S. 5-30 ft. Sp. 9. * 

Ligustrum. Privet. E. D. S. 6-12 ft Sp. 3 ; y. 6. 
Sub-ord. 2. FaAxnrBJE. 

Fraxinui. Aeh. D. T. 30-100 ft Sp. 20; y. 24 

Omui. JTloweritig Aek. D. T, 20-40 ft. Sp,4 
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Fontanesia. SK S. 8-12 ft Sp. 1. 

Syriuga. Lilac D. S. 6-14 ft Sp.4;v. a 

Foreythia. D. S. 8-10 ft Sp. 1. 
Ord. 60. SoLANAcxJE. Nightshades. (Lindl 238 ; Loud. 5X) 

Fabiana. E. S. W. 8-10 ft Sp. 1. 

Solaoum. Nightshade. SK 01. 20-30 ft Sp. 1. 

Atropa. Deadly Nightshade. D. CL 6-8 ft Sp. 1. 

Gnbowskia. D. S. 6-8 ft Sp. 1. 

Lydum. Boz-ihom. D. CI. 6-30 ft Sp. 6. 
Ord. 61. AsoLBPiADAOEuB. Asclepiads. (LindL 229 ; Loud. 51.) 

Periploca. Virginian Silk. D. 01 Sp. 1. 

Aluamok 27. EOHIALES. (V. K 48 ) 

Ord. 62. JASMiifAcXiB. Jasimkuwarta. (LindL 249 ; Load. 49.) 

Jasminam. Jasmine. SE. S. 6-12 ft Sp. 7 ; ▼. 3. 
Ord. 63. Lamiaoxjc. Labiates, (LindL 255 ; Loud. 55.) 

Lavandula. Lavender. E. S. 2-4 ft Sp. 1. 

Rosmarinus. Rosemary. R S. 3-5 ft Sp. 1. 

Phlomis. E. S. 4-5 fL Sp. 1. 
Ord. 64 Yerbknaoxje. Verbens. (LindL 256 ; Loud. 56.) 

Vitex. ChasU'free. D. S. 6-8 ft Sp. 3 ; v. 1. 
Ord. 65. Mtoporackje. Myoporads* (LindL 257.) 

Hyogprum. R S. sh. 1-3 ft Sp. 1. 
AuuAHOE 28. BIGNONIALES. (V. K. 49.) 

Ord. 66. BiONONiAoiiB. Bignoniads. (Lindl. 262 ; Loud. 53.) 

Bignonia. THrumpet-Jlowet. D. S. CL W. Sp. L 

Teooma. D. CL Sp. 2. 

Oatalpa. D. T. h. sh. Sp. 1. 
Ord. 67. ScHEOPHULABiAOEJL Figworts. (LindL 264 ; Loud. 54.) 

Maurandia. S. E. CL W. Sp. 1. 

Pawlowuia. D. T. sh. 20-40 ft Sp, 1. : 

Buddlea. D. S. 8-12 ft. Sp. 1. 
Aluanci 29. CAMPANALES. (V. K. 50.) 

Ord. 68. AsTXRAOEA ComponUs. (LindL 273 ; Loud. 49.) 

Aster. Starwort D. S. sh. 4-5 It. Sp. 2. 

Artemisia. Wormwood, D. S. 3-4 ft Sp. 1. 
AtuAKOK 30. MYRTALES. (Y. K 51.) 

Ord. 69. Alanqiacx^b. Alangiads. (LindL 275 ; Loud. 61.) 

Nyssa. Jupelo. D. T. 10-15 ft Sp. 4 
Old. 70. MTBTAoXiB. Myrtleblooms. (LindL 282 ; Loud. 74) 

Punica. Pomegranate, D. S. W. Sp. 1 ; y. 5* 

Myrtna. MyrtU. R S. W. Sp. 1 ; y. 3. 
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Aluamos 31. GROSSALES. (Y. K. 52.) 

OnLTL GBOMCLimxAOHA. (^trraiKioorte. (LindL 267 ; tioiid. 32.) 

Ribes. Currmmi, D. S. ^16 ft. Sp.45;v.37. 
Ord. 72. EnoAUxmiACXA EgeaUomads. (LindL 288 ; Loud. 33.) 

Escallonia. 8E. 8. 3-10 ft Sp. 4 ; y. 3. 

Hea. D.a 2-5 ft. Sp. 1. 
Old. 73. Pbiladklfbaoca 8ifringu$. (LindL 289 ; Loud* 30.) 

Philadelphoa. Mock Orange. D. S. 3-10 ft. £^. 12 ; y. 4. 

Decumaria. D. S. W. 4-5 ft. Sp. 1. 

Deotzia. D. S. 3-10 ft. Sp.2;v. 4. 
ALUAiroa 32. CIKCH0NALE8. (V. K. 54.) ^ 

Ord. 74 YAOOiNiAOBiB. Oranktrrits, (LindL 291 ; Loud. 43.) 

Vaceaiuam. BUubmrf, Whortiebeny. D. £. S. 1-10 ft. Sp. 
32 ; y« 10. 

OxTOoccM. Crimherry, aE.S.Tr. >^-2 a Sp. a 
Ord. 75. CAntFOUAOTJB. CofirifaiU. (LindL 294; Loud. 40.) 
Buh'ord. 1. LoNiosEBJi. 

Symphoricarpoa. Snmoball'berry, D.S. 3-6 ft. Sp.4;Y. 1. 

DerviUa. D. S. 3-4 ft. Sp. 1. 

Weigelia. D.S. 4-6 ft. Sp. 1. 

Lejcesuria. SS. S. W. 5^7 ft. Sp. L 

Caprifolinm. HoneymicUe, D.S. Sp^ 1& 
Sub'Ord.Si, Sambucbjb. 

Viburaum. Wayfarirng'tne, laurisihu, D. E. S. ^12 ft 
Sp. 19 ; Y. 11. 

Sambncna. Elder. D.T. S. 4-30 ft Sp.4;Y.a 
Allunoi 33. UMBELLALES. (V. E:. 55.) 

Old. 76. A^uoMM. UmbeUtfers. (LindL 296.) 

Bupleunim. S£. S. 4-6 ft. Sp. 2. 
Ord 77. ArAliacxjl hfyworts. (Lindl. 297 ; Loud. 36.) 

Aralia. Angelica-tree, D.S. &-12 ft. Sp. 2. 

Hedera. Ivy. E. CL Sp. 6 ; y. 8. 
Old. 78. OoENACKJc Cornels. (LindL 298; Loud. 37.) 

Benthamia. SE. 8. sL 5-12 ft. Sp. 1. 

Oomus. Dogwood. D. S. 5-20 ft. Sp. 1 ; y. 2. 

Aucuba. E.S. 4-10 ft. Sp. 1. 
Ord. 79. Ham AMRUDACBM. WUch HaitU. (Lindl. 299 ; Load. 37.) 

Hamaroelis. WUchBtad. D.T. 15-25 ft. Sp. 1 ; Y. 2. 

Fothergilla. D. 8. 3-6 ft. Sp. 1 ; v. 2. 
ALXJAKOt 84. ASARALES. (V. K. 56.) 

Ord. 80. Saktalaoba JSmndalworte. (LindL 301 ; Loud. 61.) 

Osyris. Pvefs Oauia. SE. tr. Sp. 1. 
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<M 81. LeBAXTKACBX. larmitks, (LindL 303 ; LovdL 39.) 

ViscDm. MmeUo0, £. Parasite. 
Ord. 82. AitzsTOLocHiAOBiS. Birthoart§, (LIbcULBOS; Loud.63.) 

Aristolochia. Birthtoort D^ CL 8p. 3. 



CoKSPEOTUS OF THE CLASSES, AlLIAKOES, AND ObDEBS 
OF THE PRECEDING AeRANGEMENT, 

(The Number qf Genera, Speciee, and Varieiiee are marked qfter eaek 
Order.) 
Class ENDOGENS. 
Alliance 1. Liualvs. 
Ord. 1. Liliaeeae. 

Gen. 3 ; Sp. 17 ; v. 5. 

Class DICTYOGENS. 
Alliance 2. Diottoobks. 
Ord. 2. Smilaceae. 
Gen. 1; sp. 16. 

Class GYMNOGENS. 
Alliance 3. GTMHOGBNa 
Ord. 8. Pinaceae. 17 ; 149 ; 45. 
AbieieiB. 
Chtpre$eecB, 
4 Tazaec«. 5 ; 11 ; 5. 
Gen. 22; sp. 160; v. 50. 



Class EXOGENS. 
Alliance 4. Amentales. 
Ord. 5. Casaarinacese. 1 ; 1 ; 0. 
Old. 6. Betulace«. 2; 23 ; 21. 

7. Altingiacese. 1 ; 2 ; 0. 

8. Salicace®. 2; 100; 30. 

9. Myricaceae. 2; 3; 1. 
10. ElaeagnacesB. 3; 11; 6. 

Gen. 11; sp. 140; v. 76. 

Alliance 5. Uetioali:8. 
Ord. 11. Moraceae. 3; 6; 13. 
12. Platanace®. 1; 4; 13. 
Gen.4; sp. 10- t.26. 



Alliance 6. EupaonBL&LKS. 
Ord. 13. Euphorlnaceae. 1 ; 2 ; 8. 
14. Eaapetraceie. 1 ; 3 ; 8. 
Gen. 2; qx 4; y. 16. 

AHianoe 7. Quebnalks. 
Ord. 15. CorylaceaB. 6 ; 40 ; 70. 
16. JuglandacesB. 3 ; 13 ; 26. 
Gen. 9; sp. 62; v. 7a 

Alliance 8. GAaaYALES. 
Ord. 17. Garryaceae. 1 ; 2 ; 0. 
Gen. 1 ; sp. 2. 

Alliance 9. MsNisPERafALia. 
Ord. 16. MenispermaceaB. 
Gen. 2; sp. 3. 

Alliance 10. Viol ales. 
Ord. 19. Flacourtiaceae. 1 ; 1 ; 0. 
20. Tamaricaceae. 1 ; 2 ; 0. 
Gen. 2 ; sp. 3. 

Alliance 11. Cistales. 
Ord. 21. Cistaceae. 2 ; 20 ; 20. 
22. Brassicaceas. 1 ; 1 ; 0. 
Gen. 3 ; sp. 21 ; v. 20. 

Alliance 12. Malvales. 
Ord. 23. Malvaceae. 2 ; 2 ; 13. 
24. Tiliaceae. 2 ; 4 ; 11. 
Gen.4; 8p.6iv. 24. 
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Albanoe 13. Satoxbu^eb, 
Old. 25. Polygalaceae. 1 ; 1 ; 0. 
96. Staphjloftceao. 1 ; 2 ; 0. 
5)7. Sapindaces. 3; 15; 7. 
2a Aceimoes. 2 ; 21 ; 19. 
Oen. 7 ; sp. 3d ; ▼. 26. 

Alliance 14 Qi7Ttifxealx& 
Old. 29. TernatroBmiacesB. 3; 4; 0. 
30. HjpericaceaB. 1 ; 9 ; 2. 
Oen. 4 ; ap. 13 ; y. 2. 

ABianoe 15. Rakalis. 
Ord. 31. Magnoliaceas. 2; 11 ; 11. 

32. Anooacece. 1 ; I ; 0. 

33. Ranimcalaces. 4; 21; 24. 
Oen. 7 ; ap. 33 ; ▼. 35. 

Alliance 16. Bkbbkbalcb. 
Ord. 34. BerberidaoesB. 2 ; 26 ; 11. 

35. YitaceaB. 2; 6; a 

36. PittosporaceaB. 3; 3; 0. 
Gen. 7; sp. 35; v. 14 

Alliance 17. EaiOALU. 
Old. 37. Ericacea. 

EricesB. 11; 69; 46. 

RhododendresB. 6; 61; 120. 
Gen. 17; ap. 130; 7.166. 

Alliance 18. Rutales. 
Ord. 38. AnacardiacesB. 3 ; 14 ; 15. 

39. XantboxjlacesB. 3 ; 4 ; 2. 

40. OchnacefiB. 1 ; 1 ; 0. 
Gen. 7 ; sp. 19 ; v. 17. 

Alliance 19. Sil^alsb. 
Ord. 41. PolygonaceaB. 
Gen. 3 ; sp. 6. 

Alliance 20. Chknopooale& 
Ord. 42. Chenopodiacese. 
Gen. 3 ; sp. 5. 

Alliance 21. DAPHNALia 
Ord. 43. ThymelaceaB. 3; 16; 6. 



Ord. 44 Lanraceas. 1 ; 1 ; 61. 
Gen. 4; sp. 17 ; ▼. 12. 

Alliance 22. Rosalisw 
Ord. 45. CalycanthaceoB. 2; 12; 12: 

46. FabaceaB. 25 ; 130 ; 69. 

47. DupraceaB. . 5; 52; 52. 
4a PomaceaB. 8 ; 97 ; 98. 
49. RoeaceaB. 7; 108; 54 
Gen. 47 ; sp. 399 ; Y. 285. 

Alliance 23. SAziFSAOAixai. 
Ord. 50. Hjdrangeaceas. 
Gen. 1; sp. 6 ; t. 1. 

Alliance 24. Rhamnalea. 
Ord. 51. UlmaceaB. 3; 33; 44 

52. RhamnaoeaB. 6 ; 27 ; 6. 

53. CelestraceaB. 4 ; 10 ; a 
54 SapotaceaB. 2 ; 6 ; 0. 
55. StyraceaB. 2; 7; a 
Gen. 17 ; sp. 83 ; v. 50. 

Alliance 25. Gkntianalbs. 
Ord. 56. EbenaceaB. 1 ; 4; 2. 

57. Aquifoliaceas. 4; 20; 30. 

58. ApocjnaceaB. 1; 1; 6. 
Gen. 6 ; sp. 25 ; V. 3a 

Alliance 26. Solanales. 
Old. 59. OleaceaB. 

OlesB. 4; 14; 9. 
FrazineaB. 5; 30; 39L 

60. SolanaceaB. 5; 10; 0. 

61. AsclepiadaceaB. 1 ; 1 ; Ol 
Gen. 15 ; sp. 55 ; t. 41. 

Alliance 27. Eohiales. 
Ord. 62. Jasminaceae. 1 ; 7 ; 3. 
63. LamiaceaB. 3 ; 3 ; 0. 
64 VerbenaoeaB. 1 ; 3 ; 1. 
65. MyoporaceaB. 1 ; 1 ; Ol 
Gen. 6 ; sp. 14 ; y. 4 
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AniaBce38. BiGNOMiALn. 
Old. 66. Bignoniaceas. 3 ; 4 ; 0. 
67. SchrophulariaceaB. 3; 3; 0. 
Qen. 3 ; sp. 7. 

Alliance 29. Oampanalis. 
OnL 6a Asteraceae. 2 ; 3 ; 0. 
Compomta. 
Oen. 2 ; sp. 3. 

Alliance 30. Mtstalh. 
OnL 69. Alangeaces. 1; 4; 0. 
70. MyrtaceaB. 2 ; 2 ; 7. 
Qen, 3 ; sp. 6 ; v. 7. 

Alliance 31. GaosaiLXS. 
Old. 71. GrossiUariaceaB. 1 ; 45 ; 
37. 

72. Escalloniaces. 2; 5; 8. 

73. PhUadelpbaceaB. 3; 15; 16. 
Gen. 6 ; sp. 65 ; ▼. 41. 



Alliance 32. OinoiiQirALM. 

Ord. 74 Vacciniaoeao. 2 ; 25 ; 10. 

75. Caprifoliaceas. 8; 60; 27 

LoniceretB, 

Bandmeem, 

Oen. 10; sp. 95; t.37. 

Alliance 33. Umbxllalis. 
Old. 76. Apiaceae. 1 ; 2; 0. 

77. ArallaceaB, 2 ; 8 ; 8. 

78. OomaceaB. 3 ; 3 ; 2. 

79. Hamamelidaoeae. 2; 2; 4 
Gen. 8 ; sp. 15 ; y. 14 

Alliance 34 AsAaALxs. 
Old. 80. SantalaceaB. 1; 1,' 0. 

81. LoranthaceaB. 1; 1; 0. 

82. Aristolocbiaceae. 1; 2; 0. 
Gen. 3 ; ap. 4. 



Note. — ^The extent to which the varieties of plante 
and trees in the arboretnm may be carried is to be 
measurably governed by the locality. Liberal as the 
foregoing list may appear, it can be largely and profit- 
ably extended by selections from our American forests, 
while some of the trees and plants named should be ex- 
cluded, from their unsuitableness to the climate. — ^Ed. 
. A careful inspection of the preceding synopsis will 
suggest most of the scientific principles on which the 
arrangement of an arboretum iiiust proceed. It will 
be understood that the individual species of plants 
unite to form genera, the lowest but most perfect com- 
binations of vegetables that exist in nature. It will 
also be perceived that cognate genera coalesce into 
orders, which are the next important aggregations ; 
and these orders, by a highly refined analysis and 
14* 
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synthesis of charactefs, are made to comprise aUiances 
and classes. These successive combinations, then, giv© 
rise to what we may call generic^ cardinal^ allied^ and 
dassific groupings; the last, however, we mention 
chiefly for the sake of completeness, because, though 
carefully preserved, it will be almost invisible, except 
in one or two cases, on account of the multitude of 
subordinate members which it includes. Every one 
will admit the propriety of planting each genus by 
itself, and this accordingly is the first step in the ar- 
rangement. But the genera, as spread out on the 
ground, may be combined into orders; and these 
orders, again, may be made to occupy such positions 
that the allied races, or " alliances,'' may be marshaled 
together in space, and may be exhibited to the eye in 
living presence as well as presented tx> the understand- 
ing in theory. It is to the proper collocation of the 
orders and alliances that attention must be chiefly 
directed in the scientific treatment of the arboretum. 

A consideration of the synopsis will bring out other 
important results. By tracing the numbering of the 
orders and alliances, as quoted from '^The Vegetable 
Kingdom" of Dr. Lindley, the reader will observe 
that many of the orders, alliances, and even classes, 
which exist in a complete system of plants, are ex- 
cluded from our list by the conditions imposed by our 
cold climate and the arborescent growth of the subjects 
employed. The orders that remain are often found 
in a sadly mutilated state. In the JFiibacecB, for exam- 
ple — the old "pea tribe," or the Papilionaceous order, 
as it was wont to be called — the genera, as estimated 
in "The Vegetable Kingdom," amount to 467, while 
we have been able to assign only twenty-five as 
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available to our present purpose. It is hardly needM 
to point out the immense disruption of affinities these 
chasms must cause, both in the alliances and the in- 
ternal structure of the orders. Hence the arrangements 
of an arboretum can be at best only fragmentary ; but 
that is no reason for neglecting or disregarding the 
materials for combination which are within our reach. 
The fragments that remain to us are capable of assum- 
ing a highly scientific form, and so may be invested 
with attractive interest. 

Now, in planting the trees and shrubs of an arbore- 
tum we might begin at one end of the classification, 
it mattero not at which, and taking the first genus that 
cfune to hand, we might put down its species in a 
straight or curved line, or double line, and we might 
proceed to the other genera successively, till we had 
Ijcaie through the whole series, as we would wind off 
a thread from &reel. The lines might be drawn along 
a border within the four sides of an inclosure, or might 
occupy narrow parallel borders, separated by walks, 
or might assume the form of a spiral, running from 
lie exterior of tlie space to its center, or reversely. 
This is what we have already called the Uriear arrange- 
ment; but though it has been adopted in some nurse- 
ries for the sake of mercantile convenience, it is highly 
objectionable in various points of view. Not to speii 
at present of the sacrifice of beauty thus made, it is 
evident that this collocation preserves only the affini*- 
ties which a genus or order bears to that immediately 
preceding, and to the other immediately succeeding; 
and these undoubtedly do not include the whole of it« 
j^latioM. As already noticed, Dr. Lindley, in iis 
*^ Vegetable Kingdom," appends to each of his ordera 
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an instractive exhibition of its position} that is, he 
puts the order in question in the center, and right and 
left of it the two orders in main aflSnity, while two in 
weaker afSnity are placed over and under it at ri^t 
angles. We have thus a stwr^ composed of a nucleus 
and four rays, and it is probable that it would be 
easy, in some cases, to multiply the rays considerably. 
Something of this kind ought to be adopted on the 
ground ; but it is not difficult to perceive that the stellar 
arrangement, if attempted to be strictly carried out in 
practice, would lead to great complication of figure, and, 
from the interlacing of affinities, might produce inextri- 
cable confusion. The orders, then, must be formed 
into minor groups or masses of varying form and size, 
according to their extent — some genera will require a 
considerable group for themselves — and these subor-. 
dinate members must be combined and coordinated 
in conformity with the principles of- the alliance of 
which they form parts. Only the main relations can 
be taken into account; and the combination should 
approach that of a map, according to the old illustra- 
tion, suggested, we believe, by Linnaeus himself. Let 
the reader take a colored map of England, and select 
one of the midland counties — such as Leicestershire — 
he will find six other counties conterminous with it, 
and bounding it by frontier lines of varying form and 
length. Nothing can affi^rd a better image of an order 
or alliance of orders, in the patural system, as repre* 
sented on the ground. Of course, when planted, the 
l)oundaries of the respective genera or orders must 
not be in actual contact. They should be separated, 
not by a dotted line as in maps, not by a narrow grass 
verge as in some gardens, but by lawns of a sufficient 
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breadth to allow the distinctive characters of the 
groups to be perceptible. The distance or proximity of 
the groups — in other words, the breadths of the 
lawns — are to be regulated according to the closer or 
naore remote characters of the prevailing aflSnities. 

It is only in the botanic garden, in the public park, 
or in private grounds where botanical characters are 
in high consideration, that an arboretum, in its full 
extent, can be arranged on strictly scientific principles. 
Even in these the system can be carried out with rigid 
precision only at the expense of some baldness, and 
with no small allowance of the dotting nuisance. For 
the sake of public instruction, or for other purposes, a 
very complete collection may be desirable — the larger 
the better, we would say ; but as no eye can possibly 
command 2500 treea and shrubs at once, we should 
be disposed to recommend the free use of those tall 
and conspicuous genera and species which are natu- 
rally fitted to harmonize the more discordant elements 
of the scenery. It must be remembered that in every 
collection of trees there are a variety of considerations 
which must be taken into account, particularly in con- 
nection with private residences. There is the interest 
arising from the rarity of the species and the com- 
pleteness of the assemblage — qualities that will have 
preponderating weight where botanical partialities are 
strong. There is the satisfection derived from contem- 
plating the beauty and magnitude of particular speci- 
mens of trees; and that will be chiefly affected by the 
lovers of arboriculture in itself. And the student of 
the picturesque will be attracted by the peculiar phys- 
iognomy of uncommon plants and by the scenic effect 
of the whole. Some of these features of an arboretum. 
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as separable from its strictly scientific character, we 
s^Il endeavor to review in the following section. 

T^ote. — ^The planter of an arboretum must bear in 
mind that none but plants suited to the soil, as well as 
climate, will give him satisfaction in tibeir growth and 
development. The qualities of moisture, and dryness, 
to which they are partial, should also be studied ; for 
while many varieties will bear a wide range of either, 
others can only be successAilly propagated in such soils 
as correspond to their native localities. — ^Ed. 



Shot. II. — DECOEATrvE Treatment of an Akboretum. 

In this part of our subject, we return to the princi- 
pal object of our little work, viz: the adomm^it of 
country residences. It is to be presumed, that th^?e 
acre few who are willing to cimteraplate a living col- 
lection of trees and shrubs without experiencing the 
pleasurable emotions which th^ elegance of form and 
beauty of tint are fitted to inspire. In such as would 
dispense with these enjoyments, the scientific instinct 
must be very strong indeed. We trust that the vast 
majority of our readers would rejoice to find a new 
source of pleasure in an ornamental assemblage of 
plants. We come, then, to consider how, in the con- 
struction of an arboretum, the botanic interest may be 
modified, and its scientific rigor softened, while its 
exactness may not be serioudy impaired. 

In the arrangement of the arboretum, th^*e are cer- 
tain orders and alliances which include the trees of 
largest growth ; these claim special attention for the 
selection of their position, as th§y not only require a 
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liberal allowance of space, but ako become the prinm- 
pal objects on account of their breadth and altitude. 
They are mostly to be found in Alliances 3, 4, 7, 12/ 
13, 22, 24, 26. In distributing them on the ground, 
their groups, of whatever rank they may be — t. e. 
whether generic^ ordvaal^ or allied — should be so 
managed as not only to be in requisite union with the 
cognate families of humbler growth, but also to be- 
come the leading and most c(»ispicuous features of 
the scene. Where this expedient is properly employed, 
it will add much variety to the whole, and will pro- 
duce a greatly^ superior effect to that attained by a 
mere botanical succession, or by the intermingling of 
many genera in the same group, or where the place 
assigned to each plant is determined by its stature, and 
not by -its generic character. Though we disapprove 
of the intermingling of genera with each other, we 
hold that many of them may be put in juxtaposition. 
There are even certain alliances in which die numbers 
of genera and species are so limited that they may 
very properly form combined groups, as in the follow- 
ing associated pairs: «-9, 10-11, 19-^, 27-28, 29-30- 
Between the different groups of trees and shrubs, 
lawns of varying breadth should be interposed ; Hie 
broader lawns being partly occupied with clumps of 
low-growing trees and shrubs, and the narrower glades 
being left entirely op^i. The distance at which the 
trees and shrubs should be planted in their respective 
groups must depend on the magnitude which the indi- 
vidual species acquire in this country. While there 
should be space for a pretty full development of eadb, 
they should, gen^ully speaking, not be placed at such 
distances apart as to prevent various naembers of :^6 
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group from coining into contact with each other, when 
they have attained a considerable size. At the same 
time, the finer and more gracefal forms should be so 
stationed as to appear to the greatest advantage; and 
to those that are less important may be assigned in- 
ferior places. The margins of the large groups may 
be feathered by smaller ones, or by single trees and 
shrubs ; but this must be done so irregularly, and with 
such a leaning forward in the major mass, or with such 
other relation between it and the single trees, as to 
obviate the efiect of dotting, which, as the besetting 
sin of arboretums, ought to be carefully guarded 
against. 

On ground with a flat surface, and soil of a uniform 
quality, a combined botanical and pictorial grouping 
of the whole collection will be the principal object of 
study. Certain shrubs will require special soils, such 
as peat and sand, and these should be formed for them. 
Where there is a considerable diversity of surfaces 
and soils, attention ought to be directed not only to 
the grouping on the principles already indicated, but 
also to the effect of the proposed distribution in rela- 
tion to the surface which is to be covered, and to the 
soils on which the plants are to grow. We must con- 
sider what group will appear to most advantage on a 
given hill, or knoll, or slope, or hollow, and whether 
also the soils of these may not be more suitable for 
one order or family than for another. A fine hollow 
with moist soil might seem, at first sight, to promise a 
propitious site for willows, alders, and poplars; aiid 
yet, on examination, it may be found that such locality 
may be better adapted, both in reference to beauty 
and luxuriance of growth, for the hardier sorts of what 
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are nsaanj called American shmbs. On the other 
hand, it may be ascertained, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, that the low, damp space referred to would 
prove injurions to the more tender pines, cistus, mag- 
nolias, and arbutos. The diversities of climate arising 
from differences in exposure and evaporation, even 
within the limited space of a dozen acres, is often very 
considerable. We are aware, that to attend properly 
to these and similar considerations is no easy matter; 
but they do not on that account lose their importance, 
and they should, if possible, receive the attention 
which is due to them. 

In an arboretum arranged on strictly botanical prin- 
ciples, there is an invariable deficiency of the effect 
produced by evergreen trees, as these valuable means 
of decoration are mostly confined .to Orders 3 and 4, 
viz: Coniferw and TcKCdcem^ and in the method pro- 
posed they are all placed in one locality. To counter- 
act or contrast with the bare and impoverished aspect, 
during winter, of the deciduous tribes which pervade 
the arboretum, we would recommend the severance 
of these evergreen orders into generic, or even sub- 
generic groups, which, if properly distributed and 
connected, would tend to relieve the effect adverted 
to, without their losing, to any considerable extent, 
their rightful position in their own orders. But even 
if their ordinary continuity were to suffer interruption, 
it were better that it should be so, than that they 
should all be confined to one place. We also recom- 
mend the employment of the ordinary evergreen shrubs 
as promiscuous underwood, in many of the tall decidu- 
ous groups ; this will not materially affect their scien- 
tific character, while it imparts to the whole grouping 
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a more dothed character, ted improres the general 
efEBCt of the ornamental scenery. 

Hitherto we have be^i adverting to an arboretnm 
formally constmcted as such, and of considerable ex- 
tent ; we may now view it as an appendage to the park 
and pleasore-gronnds of a country residence. In such 
a case, its site should be chiefly in the pleasure-grounds, 
where it can be mingled with, or made to form a part 
of the dressed grounds. Such a position is generally 
advantageous, as the walks and keeping of the envi- 
rons afford great facilities for the culture and the dis- 
play of trees and shrubs. We would, however, by 
BO meaois recommend the occupation of the whole 
grounds with a botanical arboretum. A place of this 
description would present numerous groups of a scien- 
tific character ; but the incessant vanation of the tbrms 
and foliage of the trees and shrubs would certainly 
diminish greatly, if it did not altogether destroy, the 
harmonious re^e produced by considerable masses 
of the same kind of tree. Groups composed of single 
specimens of the different species of oaks, (QtiercusJ 
elms, ( Ulmus^) planes, (Acer^) etc., would be utterly 
deficient in that graceful and impressive dignity which 
is exhibited by large groups and masses of the English 
oak and other common species of the above mentioned 
genera. We do not deny that there are other species 
of these genera but little known, which would be as 
effective were they treated in the same way ; but we 
mean that in ornamental planting there must be some 
breadth of the same boughs and foliage before any 
pleasure can l»e conveyed to the mind apart from the 
interest created by variety. 

In making part of the pleasure-grounds the basis of 
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the firboretam, we wonld form the lai^ groups or 
masses of a magnitade proportioned to the extent of 
the place, and we would plant them with the finest 
trees, whether old or new, to oonstitnte the leading 
features of the scene. Taking these as the ground- 
work, we would relieve or set them off by single trees 
of the species belonging to the same genera, throwing 
gronps of a similar composition into the adjacent places 
of the pai^; or, using the same groundwork as before, 
we would introduce ffeneric^ ardmai^ or alUed groups 
of selected species into such positions as would con- 
tribute to the variety and beauty of the whole. We 
strongly recommend the selection of materials to pro- 
prietors forming arboretums in the vicinity of private 
residences. There are some hundreds of trees and 
shrubs which may safely be left to the botanic garden 
and public park. Probably there are few genera which 
deserve to be taken in the whole. On the other hand, 
there are m^iy fine trees and shrubs but little planted, 
which, with judicious treatment, might tend to remove 
the reproach of "the shrubbery's insipid scenes.'* 
Much remains to be done in this way ; and it is not to 
. be doubted, that a moderate-sized but well-selected 
arboretum is the most effectual means of doing it. It 
may be added, that, though the pleasure-ground affords 
the most desirable site for the arboretum, there are 
many parks in which it may be planted in the woods, 
especially where there are walks, or where they can 
easily be formed. On the outskirts of the woods, or 
along the sides of open rides penetrating into their 
interior, a pretty full arboretum might be formed, com- 
posed of trees and of the stronger and less ornamen- 
tal shrubs, reserving the more showy or less hardy 
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BpedeB of both for the decoration of the dressed grounds. 
An arboretum in the woods might exhibit more of the 
linear arrangement than is admissible in any other 
situation; and the irritative variety, which is felt tx> 
be so oflFensive in the pleasure-ground, would be soft- 
ened, if not wholly sunk in the ponderous masses of 
the surrounding trees. 

Jf'ote. — ^To such as possess the opportunity, with suf- 
ficient means, taste, and leisure to get up an arboretum 
in the proper way, it will be a most delightful occupa- 
tion. We know of no complete thing of the kind yet 
attempted in the United States. An arboretum should 
be adopted at some appropriate spot attached to an 
institution of learning or science in every one of our 
states ; and as we progress in science, art, and refine- 
ment, arboretums will probably be attempted by state 
or corporate authority. A single life is too short to 
produce mature effect in a work of such magnitude . 
and they should hardly be attempted, except under 
the perpetuated existence of an institution, either state 
or corporate, where the full effect sought by such a 
work may be accomplished. — ^Ed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PINETTTM. 

Remarks on Bpecial Collections of Trees — The Pinetum— Materials 
and Arrangement— Enumeration of Species, with Observations on 
the Oroups — Eflbcts of Olimate — Soil — Early Cultivatioii of the 
Plants — Planting of the Pinetum — Pruning of the Trees — Deco- 
rative Treatment of the Pinetum. 

Mastt persons, whose limited domains do not per- 
mit, or whose scientific zeal does not incite them to 
plant an arboretum, may yet be induced to form ex- 
tensive collections of a few particular genera. A 
botanist, for example, may begin by cultivating a few 
willows, in order to study their characters at his leis- 
ure, and he may add to his stock till it swells out to a 
magnitude approaching that magnificent Salicetum 
existing at "Wobum Abbey, So a lover of wild roses 
may extend his attention and predilection to the whole 
of the species and numerous varieties of that beautiful 
family; and such has been the origin of many fine 
rosaries. We should like to see this method of special 
culture more frequently exemplified. We have ob- 
served a long walk in a pleasure-ground, skirted by a 
row of oaks, exhibiting many diversified seminal vari- 
eties, if not distinct species, and the thought occurred 
that it would be a fine thing to have a broad ride bor- 
dered with oaks in the sunny expanse of ^ wide park. 
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or in the open glades of a sheltered forest. We are 
assured that a qaercetnm, an aceretum, and various 
other analogous collections, might be formed, possess- 
ing great value in themselves, and imparting a decided 
character to a place which, from its limited extent, or 
other circumstances, might be naturally uninteresting. 
The pinetum is unquestionably the most important 
of all the special collections of trees, whether as a 
member of a general arboretum or as planted by itself; 
and accordingly it is deservedly receiving increasing 
attention throughout the country. From the low banls^ 
of the Thames to the subalpine slopes of the Gram- 
pians, it is year after year more frequently planted. 
This Yerj interesting collection of trees is composed 
of the natural families of pine, cypress, yew, and other 
kindred raees^ or what, in popular, though not very 
aocurate language, are called Conifers. At present, 
there are in cuHiration about twenty hardy genera, 
and nearly two hundred and eighty distinct species 
and varieties, which, with the exception of about fif- 
teen, are evergreen. From a fourth to a third of the 
whole may be considered sub-hardy in many localities. 
A number of them are shrubs; but the most are tall 
trees, even in this country, and in their native habitats 
some attain a prodigious altitude. Peducting the low 
and bu^y sorts, th^e still remain a sufficient number, 
when one of a species or variety in the extensive gen- 
era, and one or two in the smaller are employed, espe- 
cially if well arranged in generic and subdivisional 
order, to furnish an evergreen arboretum of several 
acres, room being allowed for the full development of 
^ trees. 
. Xn ^irddr to rc»d«r oar observations int^giUe^ as 
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well as to have an opportunity of conveying useful 
information, we deem it needfal to give an enumera- 
tion of the species which have been ascertained, or 
may be expected to live and thrive in our climate. 
We adopt the scientific arrangement and nomenclature 
of Endlicher, as best suited to our present purpose.* 
To the several groups imd subdivisions we shall append 
brief remarks on their respective characters, or on 
other matters connected with them worthy of notice. 
At the end of the chapter, we shall offer some general 
observations on the influence of soil and climate in 
relation to these trees, and on the pictorial arrange- 
ment of the Pinetum as a whole. The reader is re- 
quested to remember that when no indication is given 
the species is known to be hardy ; that hf denotes that 
this character is doubtful ; s 7i means sub-hardy ; and 
that the figures attached to the right of the specific 
names mark the average or probable height in feet. 
An asterisk is prefixed to a few species not yet intro- 
duced into this country. 

*It win be obserred that the arrangement of Endlicher, taken from his ** Synopsis 
C^miftraram,** and corresponding to the class and allianoe ChfmmogenM of Lindlej, 
difGers in tiie •rder of sequence from that giren from <*The YegetaUe Kingdom," il» 
onr Synopsis of Orders in the diapter on The Arboretom. We do not profess to 
adjudicate on their respecthre scientific merits. Perhaps the latter is better adapted 
to express the external rflations of the Order in a general system. In a detached 
Flnetom, we should prefer Endlicher's subditisions. ^le reader may adopt either, 
as it suits his conrenienoe. 

Much valuable and intereriteg information, regardini; pines and the kindred genera^ 
may be found in Messrs. Lawson and Son's ** List of Plants of the Fir Tribe," and in 
Messrs. Knight and Perij'i **l^]ri|0|Mis df th« C«m£MroQS Plants grown in Gi«^ 
Britain." 
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SYNOPSIS 

OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PINETUM. 



SCBOEDBSS. 



GKSmA. 



OITPRESSINEiE 



Thitiopbd&s. 



JuKJFXinr^ JonipeniB. . 

. CCanitria. 

AomroflTftOBXiK < , ., , 

{ LibooednUi 

(Biota. 
Thuia. 
Thuiopsis. 
Fitzroya. 
OcpmnsnrsA c Cupreasos. 

TEAM ^Cham»cypari& 

/ Tazodinm. 

^ TAZODDTXiK ) Qlyptostrobna. 

V Cryptomeria. 



QBOUFB. 

/ Caryooedroa. 
. ^ Ozyoednis. 
CSabina. 







rTsuga. 


^ 




Abies. 
Picea. 
Larix. 
Oednis. 




ABIKTINBJi TXE^ PinilS < 


Oembra. 
Strobus. 


^ 




Pseudo-Strobna. 


ABIETINEiE.. < 


Aeaucabiba Araucaria. 


T»da. 
Pinaster. 
.Pinea. 




^ < Cunningliami 

OuNKnrGHAXIXiK I a^~iJ 


EU 



f Podocarpu& 

PODOOARPEiE < Microcacbiys. 

^ Saxe-Gotbea. 

iSalisboria. 
Oepbalotaxua 
Toneya. 
TaxusL 



TAXINEiE. 
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Oedeb L CUPEESSINRfi. 

SuBORDCE L JUNIPERINM. 
Gen.1. JtJNIPERtJS. 

JuxiFXRUS.— Group 1. Caryocedrut, 
h J. dupracea, iusk. 

JusopKBUS.— OronpS. Ojofeednu, 



2. J. macrocarpa, 10-12 ft 
a J. Oxycedros, 10-12 ft 
4 J. mfescens, butk, 

5. J. -; — brevifolia. 

6. J. hemispluerica, 1-3 ft 

7. J. nana, 3-5 ft 

8. J. alpina. 

In this gitrap, none of the sorts reach the habit of trees. The foliage 

of 2, 1, 13, is of a light green, with a glaucous hue ; 10 and 11 are of a 
deep* green. Those of an erect form, 2, 3, 11, 12, 13, group well with 
spreadiug shrubs. 12 has fine drooping branchlets ; the others are suit- 
able for rockworks or for covering bare sandy knolla 



9. J. communis, 4-20 ft 

10. J. vulgaris, busk, 

11. J. Hispanica, 10-15 ft. 

12. J. Gaucasicay iu$k 

13. J. arborescens* 10-18 ft 

*14 J. rigida. 

•15. J. taxifolia. 



16. J. 

17. J. 

18. J. 

19. J. 
2a J. 

21. J. 

22. J. 

23. J. 
24 J. 

25. J. 

26. J. 

27. J- 

28. J. 

29. J. 
3a J. 



JUKIPKBUS.- 

prostrata. 
recurva, Mni^. 
squamata, 3-6 ft 
Davurica, tree, 
Chinensis, 20-30 ft 
Ps^do-Sabina, hwk, 
Sabina, 3-4 ft 

huroilis. 

variegata. 

sabinoides, hush, 
oophora, $ h, busk. 
fostidissima, tree, 
ezoelsa, free. 



procera, tree. 



- Group 3. Sabma, 

31. J. occidentalism hf 15-30 fL 

32. J. Yirginiana, 20-30 ft 

33. J. australis. 

34 J. variegata. 

35. J. ghiuca, hf 

36. J. ai^gentea. 

37. J. — pendula, 

38. J. Mexicana, hf tree, 

39. J. flaccida, hf tree. 

40. J. Bermudiano, hf tree, 

41. J. tetragona, hf shrub, 
452. J. Phflenicea, sclerocarpiL 

43. J. malacocarpa. 

44 J. sphsBrica, tree. 



45. J« Oossinthanca, hf 

47. J. mcilis. 

16 



FosiiUm Doubtful 

46. J. Japonica. 
Daubtfid Species. 

48. J. cemua. 
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49. J. dimorpha. 53. J. racemosa. 

50. J. aqnatica. 54 J. prortrata. 

51. J. glouca. 55. J. religioaa. 
53. J. Cedro. 

The aixe and forms of the species of this group are very yaried ; 27, 
98, and 31 are pyramidal ; 20 and 26 are oblongated, as is also 32 when 
joung ; 17 and 37 are fine shrubs with erect branches and pendulous 
branchlets ; 26 and 44 are erect» with loose spreading branches : 42 is 
pyramidal, with slender weeping branches; 16, 23. 24 are prostrate 
shrubs. The foliage of 21, 36, 39 is of a light sUvery green ; 28, 34, of 
a glaoGons green ; 22 and 32, of a somber green, and the latter with a 
glaucous tint ; 18, 25, 27, 32, 41, are of a dark green color. J. proeerm 
(30) is a large useful timber tree in Abyssinia. 

ScboedsbIL A0TIN08TROBEJE. 

Gen. 1. CALLITRIS. 
1. 0. Qttadriyalyis» /if tree. 

Gen. 2. LIBOOEDRtJS. 

1. L. Doniana, hf 30-70 ft a L. Chilensis. 

2. li. tetragons. 

CaUitris is a large tree from Mount AtUs, with horizontal branches, 
and shining green leaves. Libocedrus 2 and 3 are from the Andes of 
Southern Chili and Patagonia, where, it is said, they riral Araucaria 
ifkbrieata, and are both very fine trees ; 3 has a pyramidal head j^esem- 
bling the upright cypress, with drooping branchlets and rivid green 
foliage. 

SvBO&DXE in. THUIOP8IDBJE. 

Gen.l. BIOTA. 

1. R orientalis» 10-15 ft. 6. B. orientalis pyramidalis. 

2. B. expansa. 7. B. Tartarica, tree, 

3. B. glauca. 8. B. stricta, tree, 

4. B. Nepalensis. 9. B. pendula, bush. 

5. B. SieboldiL 

The species of Biota, or Chinese Arbor-vita, form handsome erect 
shrubs, of a compact habit and of rather slow g^wth. B.pendida (9) 
is an elegant bush or small tree, with slender branches and thread-like 
drooping branchlets. The foliage of 1 is bright green when young, ac- 
quiring at length a dark somber color ; 3 has a light glaucous hue, and 
9 a light green. 
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OeD. 3. THXJIA. 
1. T. oocideDtalis, 30-30 ft 3. T. gigantoa, hf 60-70 ft 

3. T. plicata, tree. 

These species, popularly called Arbor^vikB, are of more rajHd growth 
than those of the previous genus ; 1 is of an ebngated pyramidal form 
when young, becoming afterward more spreading and irregular, and is 
of a light tawny green ; 3 is a handsome tree, with spreading branches 

Gen. 3. THUIOPSIS. 
1. T. dolobrata, hf 3. T. flagelliformis, hf 

These are handsome trses> resembling the ArboT'viUf, but of doubtful 
haidiness. 

Gen. 4 FITZROYA. 
1. F. Patagonica, 100 ft 

A beautiful evergreen tree recently introduced from Patagonia, with 
drooping branches and shining green leaves ; it resembles Liiocedrui 
ietrmgona when old. 

SuBOEDEB IV. CUPRE8SJNEJE VERM. 



Gen.1. 


OUPRFhSSUS. 


1. O.hmrizontalis, 30-40 ft 


7. C. thurifera, <rw. 


3. C. sempervirens, 30-40 ft 


8. 0. funebri% 60 ft. 


a 0. torulosa, GO-lOO ft 


9. 0. Uhdeana, tree. 


4 C. elegans. 


10. C. Goveniana, 10 ft. 


5. C. viridis. 


11. C. macrocarpa, 60 ft 


6. 0. ghiucaA^ 10-30 ft 


13. C. Lindleyi, tree. 



This is a beautiful genus, of which most of the species have an erect 
habit with horizontal branches ; 3 has upright . branches, and is the 
well-known ornament of cemeteries on the shores of the Mediterranean; 
6 is the cedar of Goa, a spreading tree with pendulous branches ; 8 has 
been already desmbed, p. 148; 11 has tabulated branches, like the Cedar 
of Lebanon. The foliage of 1 and 3 is of a somber, 3, 6, 8 of a glaucous, 
and 10 and 11 of a vivid green. C, fnacrocarpa is a good timber tree, 
and thrives well in poor soils and exposed positions in England. 

Gen. 3. OHAMiEOYPARIS. 



1. 0. sphsroidea, <r«e. 


6. C. ericoides, A^ ftuiit 




7. C. Nutkaensis, <rw. 


3. 0. glauca. 


8. C. thurifera, <rv«. 


4 0. follis variegatis. 


*9. C. obtusa, 60-80 ft. 


5. 0, aqaaxTcmai, hf hi^ 


"^10. 0. pisifera, <ree. 
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Some plants of 1, the white eedar, bare a compacti and oUiere a 
tpg— ^iwg habit; 3 has gracefullj coired brandieB^ with nnmeroiis 
qiraading hranchleta. C. Umijftf is a spreading tree. The foliage of 2 
]• of a deep green ; and that of 3 and 5 of a glaucoaa green. 

SuBoaDnV. TAXODIIfEJE, 
Gen.1. TAXODIUM. 
1. T. distichtim, 50-100 ft a T. micropbyUum, Af 

3. T. adaoendens, Af <iw. 4. T. Hugelii, A/ Iree. 

Thia is a deciduous fEunilj, with beautiful light green foliage. T. <it#- 
tiekum, the well known deciduous Cjjprtss, is of a slender pyramidal 
form, growing to a laige size in England, as at Sion House ; but which, 
though hardy in most places in Scotland, scarcely erer grows above 13 
or 15 feet high. The other species are not more robust 

Gai.3. GLYPTOSTROBUS. 
1. Q. hetero|d[iyllu8, gmali tree, 2. G. pendnla, kf 6t»A. 

This is a new genus established by Endlicher. The species are shrabs 
or low trees, not yet much known. 

Gen. a CRTPTOMERIA. 
1. 0. Japonica, A^ 60-100 ft. 2. 0. nana, A^ 6uM. 

The first species becomes a large tree in China ; but it is still doubtful 
whether it will be more than a bush in this country. It succeeds best 
in a mild, moist climate. 

Order II. ABIETINE-zE. 

SuBoaDEE I. ABIETINKS: VERM. 

Gen. 1. PINUa 

PiNUS. — Group J. Tmga. 

, (Cones drooping. Leaves solitary and flat) 

•1. P. Tsnga, 25-30 ft 4 P. Douglasii, 150^200 ft 

2. P. Bnmoniana, A^ 70^-80 ft 5. P. taxifolia. 

3. P. Canadenns, 20-50 ft. 

Species 1 has not yet been introduced ; 2 and 3 are broad bushy trees, 
the latter, from its slow growth, is well adapted for the shrubbery ; 4 is 
of a pyramidal form, of prodigious size, and of unusually rapid growth. 
The foliage of 2 is glanoous, of 3 a darl^ and of 4 a Tivid green. 
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Panm.— Group 3. AiUt, EodL; Pietm, LmicL;— Silyer Fin. 
(Cones axillary and upright Leayet tolitaiy, flat» wlwerj beneath.) 



6. P. bracteata, 120 ft 


•19. P. fimia,<re«. 


7. P. nobilis, large tree. 


•20. P. homolepis. 20-30 ft 


8. P. Fraseri, 10-20 ft 


•21. P. bifida. 


9. P. nana. 


•22. P. oonoolor. 


la P. religioea, « A. 




11. P. Nordman^iana, 80 ft 


24. P. amabilii, 150-200 ft 


12. P. Abieedbil2oi,50-100ft 


25. P. grandia, 170-200 ft 


Ficea, Linn. SUvr Fir, 


26. P. laaiocarpa. 


la P pendula. 


27. P. Pindiow, 80-100 ft 


14. P. tortuosa. 


28. P. Webbiana, A/ 80-100 ft 




29. P. Pichta, 60-70 ft 


16. P. foUis yariegatis. 


30. P. Pinaapo, 60-70 ft 


»17. P. leioclada. 


•31. P. Mertenaiana. 



18. P. Cephalonica, 60 ft 

This is perhaps the most remarkable section in the family of Pines, in 
respect to both the size and beauty of the trees. Their forms are gene- 
rally pyramidal, or of the spiry cone. P, Abies, or Silver Fir, is a trun- 
cated pyramid, and we beliere that many of the others will approach 
that form when they have grown long enough among us to attain to 
their maturity. P, Pmdrow and Webbiana, from the Himalayas, 
assume a columnar shape. P. CephaUmiea, if not a broad-headed tree, 
has such long horizontal branches as to produce a very broad cone : the 
same remark applies to P. Pintapo, The form and disposition of the 
branches impart the cha&racterisUc features of this group. In 7 and 29 
they are flat and tabulated ; in 18 and 30 they are rigid, horizontal, and 
Tertieillate, giving a very symmetrical habit to the trees ; in 27 and 29 
they are close, spreading in whorls, with drooping branchlets. The 
folhige in 7, 18, and 30 is closely set : in 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 23, and 27 
it is of a dark gppeen ; in 29 of a vivid green ; in 18 and 30 of a lighter 
-vivid green ; in 11 of a light pale green ; and in 25 of a silvery green. 
The branchlets of some sorts such as noibiUs, Cephaionica, and Webbi' 
ana, are liable to be injured by spring frosts when the trees are young ; 
but if planted in shady places or in late situations {jh^y. seldom receive 
injury. The timber of the silver firs is generally of inferior quality. P. 
Cqthaloniea produces hard and durable timber. Though many of this 
group will thrive tolerably on poor ground, they attain much greater 
perfeetbn in soils of good quality. P. Webbiana thrives in poor clay 
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Pmui. — Qrovp 3. Pima, EndL; Abies, Loud.;— Spraeeo. 
(Oonet drooping, tennind. Leayes solitaiy and tetragonal) 



33. P. Menzieaii. IfM. 


46. P. Picea foliia yariegatis. 


33. P.albl^50ft. 


47. P. Lemoniana. 


34. P. nana. 


48. P. monstroaa. 


35. P.nibra,30a 


49. P. riminalis. 


36. P. Tiolacea. 


50. P. Carpatica. 


37. p. ai€tiea. 


51. P. tenuifcOia. 


3a p. longifolia. 


53. P. gigtntea. 


39. P. nigra, 80 ft. 


53. P. moeronata. 


40. P. Tariegata. 


*54. P. obovata, <r»e. 


41. P. orientalis, te/Z fr«e. 


*55. P. Schrenkiana, Iree. 


43. P.Piceai&i/^M. Ahie$, Lmn. 


56. P. Jezoensis^i^ 100-130 ft. 


100-150 ft 


•57. P. poUta. 


43. P. Olanbraaillaiia, 1-4 ft. 


5a P. Khutrow. 50-100 ft. 




59. P. Morinda, 50 ft 


45. P •tricta,l-4ft 


•60. P. Sitchenais. 



Species reeenUy itUrodueed, 
60a. P. Ajanenuis. 60ft. P. TechugatskoL 

Dovhtfvl Spedee, from Oregon (LaotM and Clark,) 
Abiea aromatica. Abies microphjUa. 

— falcata. -^ muoronata. 

heterophylla. — trigoua. 

The whole of this group, oompcsed of the clan of Sproces, assume the 
form of a spiiy cone or pjrramid. P. Mewaesii, nigra, Picea, and JKibi- 
trow are rather quick growing trees. The branches are more or leaa 
borixontal, with pendulous branchlets; in some sorts the branches^ 
though at first horizontal, become depressed, with slightly raised points; 
and in 56 the branches are horizontal with drooping points and branch- 
lets, presenting a very graceful appearance. F. Jezoensis is a native of 
China, and is described by Mr. Fortune as a singularly graceful tree. 
The foliage of 35, 39, 43, 53 is a dark green ; of 56 a yivid green ; of 41, 
is a pale green ; and 33, 33, 36, of a white glaucous ; and 58, 59, of a 
pale glaucous green. P. Jezoensie is said to retain its leaves for seyen 
yean ; P. MenxiesU often loses part of its foliage during the first year. 
The majority of this group will thrive well on inferior lands, in poor 
days and boggy soils ; but they luxuriate in porous soils, in a moist 
mountain climate, and come to perfection at higher altitudes than almost 
aU others. The Himalayan species, Khutrow and Morinda^ require 
■trong loamy soils ; when planted in warm sunny situations^ in dry soile^ 
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they are occanonallj injured by spring frosta : in shaded and norUieni 
exposures they appear quite hardy. P. nigra, Pieea, and JInuEMitt 
afibrd the best timber : P. nigrm and Picea, with some others, form 
ornamental hedges, and when phmted thickly, and topped down to 
four or five feet from the ^p:ound, afford excellent cover for game. 

PfKuSk — Group 4 Larix, Larches. 

(Ckines small and erect Leaves in bundles, annual) 

61. P. Dahurica, low tree. 68. P. Larix flore rubro. 

•62. P. Icptolei^ tree, 69. P. pendula. 

63. P. Ledebouiii, tree. 70. P. Russica. 

64. P. penduh^ 60-100 ft. 71. P. repens. 

65. P. micro^arpa, 100 ft 72. P. Sibirica. 

66. P. Larix, 100 ft 73. P. Oriffithiana, 40-60 ft 

67. P. flore alba 

The Larches are all deciduous trees. They are not highly ornamen- 
tal in themselves ; yet they impart considerable variety to scenery. P. 
Lariz pendula is a graceful tree ; and P. pendula, with its few straggling 
drooping branches, has a somewliat curious aspect The foliage is 
mostly of a light-green ; in 65 it is more vivid than in the others. The 
Larches succeed best in an open, porous soil, where there is a good 
natural drainage ; in such situations, and with a moist atmosphere, they 
are often extremely luxuriant On close retentive subsoils they do not 
thrive. P. microcarpa will grow vigorously in more swampy soils than 
any of the others. The common larch is the most valuable exotic tim- 
bor-tree which we have ; and, in favorable circumrtances, will attain to 
perfection at even higher altit-udes than the Scotch Fir does. 

PiNua— Group 5. Cedrus, 
(Ck>nes large, erect Leaves in bundles, perennial) 

74. P. Deodara, 100-150 ft 77. P. Atlantica, 80-100 ft 

75. P. robusta. 78. P. Cedrus, 60-80 ft 

76. P. viridis. 79. P. argentea. 

The whole of this group have a pyramidal form when young, but 
acquire a broad head in mature age. The Deodar, when full grown, is 
said to have a wide roof-like head, with spreadmg branches and weep- 
ing branchlets. The Cedars of Atlas and Lebanon have both a strongly 
marked and characteristic form, in which the primary branches assume 
an ascending position, and the secondary branches a horizontal and 
tabulated arrangement Occasionally the old trees retain their eariy 
pjrramidal habit, the lesiser branches still becoming horizontal. The 
foliage of the common cedar is of a dark green : 76 of a light vivid 
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gram ; the othera are more or lees of a light silrery green. The timber 
of P, Deodam is Tery durable ; that of the others is of a rerv inferior 
qoalitj. The physiognomy of this group is extremely distinct, and 
when well exhibited is highly omamentaL 

PiKDS.— Group 6. OewthriL 
(Ckmes erect Leaves in fires, sometimes in fours and sixes.) 
*80l p. parriflora, c irte. 63. P. Cembra humilsy shruk 

*81. P. Eoraiensis, 10-13 ft. 84. P. pygmna, jAncA. 

82. P. Cembra, 50-70 ft. 85. P. Pence, 30-40 ft. 

This group begins the modem genus Pmus, according to the Botan- 
ists who hare subdiyided the old Linuaean genus. Only P. Cembra 
and its yarieties haye been introduced into this country ; the latter are 
mere bushes. P. Cembrm is of an oblongated conical form, and has fine 
pale glaucous foliage. It is yery widely disseminated, both in the extent 
of snrfiioe whidi it coyers, and of eleyation through which it ranges, in 
the mountain chains of Central Europe and Northern Asia. It tiiriyes 
well in poor soils, at considerable heights, and is a useful timber, as 
well as an ornamental tree. 

PiNua— -Group 7. Stfolus, 
(Cones drooping. Leayes in fiye&) 

86. P. excelsa, 50-100 ft 91. P. monticola, irtt. 

87. P. Strobus, 50-150 feet 92. P. Ayacahuite, 100 ft. 
8a P. alba. 93. P. Lambertiana, 200 ft. 

89. P. brevifolia. 94. P. breyifolia. 

90. P. nana. 

The type of this group is P. Strobus^ the Weymouth Pine. The 
general form is pyramidal The branches of 86 are weeping ; in 87 
they are at first ascending and then spreading. The foliage of 86 is of 
a pale glaucous tint ; in 87, bluish ; in 92, whitish-green ; in 91, dark 
glaucous ; in 93, yiyid green color. The leaves of P. excelsa are aboye 
6 inches long, 'and of the others about 5 inches. P. Lambertiana, which 
is one of the giants of the North-west American forests, is said to attain 
its greatest height in pure sand. P. exedsa, a Himalayan species, has 
been found to grow well on poor, sandy soils in this country. 

PiNUS.— Group 8. Pseudo' Strobus, 
(Leayes in fiyes.) 
•95. P. Ehrenbergii, 100 ft. * 98. P. oocaipa, s h, 40-50 ft. 

96. P. rudis, kf 99. P. oocarpa oocarpoidesi, s K 

97. P. Hartwegii, hf 100. P. Russelliana, hf tree. 
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lOL P. Deyoniana, il^ 80 a lOa P. occidentalism hf 30-50 ft 

102. P. macTOf^jlla, hf tree, 109. P. Wincesteriana, s A, 60-80 ft. 

103. P. Acapolcensifi* 50 ft. 110. P. tenuifolia, s A. 

104 P. Montezumae, 40 ft. 111. P. Pseudo-Strobus, 8 A. 

105. P. Lindleyana, tree. 112. P. leiophylla, hf 

106. P. GrenyiUeaB, 60-80 ft. 113. P. filifolia, s A. 

107. P. Oordoxiiana, hf 60-80 ft. 114 P. Orizabe, tree. 

This group is almost exclusively Mexican ; it is of recent introduc- 
tion, and as most of the species are somewhat tender, more time must 
elapse before their general habits can be accurately known. The Bot- 
anists who introduced tbem do not seem to have paid much attention 
to the forms of the trees ; but as far as can be judged at presents they 
are likely to ap^Mroach the rounded cone, or an irregular, broad, loose 
habit The branches of 106 and 113 are large and irregular; of 107, 
numerous in whorls ; and of 109, few, strong, irregular, and spreading. 
The foliage in 100, 107, 112, and 114, is of a light green ; in 102, 103, 

104. 105, 109, 111, it is glaucous; and in 106 it is of a dark-green color. 
The Icayes of all the species are extremely long ; in P. Devoniana and 
Wmcesteriana they are from 12 to 14 inches long ; and in P. macrophyUa 
and Gordcniana about 15 or 16 inches long. The timber of 112 is val- 
uable. The curious, tressy, light-colored foliage of this group makes 
it very desirable for ornamental purposes. The value of the timber 
generally has not yet been well ascertained. 

Piin7S.~Oroup 9. Tteda. 
(Leaves in threes.) 

115. P. Teocote, 100 ft. 125. P. Sabiniana, A^ 120 ft 

116. P. patukt, hf 126. P. radiata, 100 ft 

117. P. — - stricta, kf 127. P. tuberculata, 100 ft. 

118. P. macrocaipa, hf 128. P. Benthamiana, 200 ft 

•119. P. iiisularis. 129. P. insignis, 60-100 ft 

120. P. Persica. hf 130. P. ponderosa, 80-100 ft. 

121. P. Sinensis, tree. 131. P. serotina, 40 ft 

122. P. longifolia, e A, 50-80 ft. 132. P. rigida, 70-80 ft. 

123. P. Gerardiana, A^ 50 ft 133. P. Tseda, 80 ft 
124 P. macrocarpa, 120 ft 134. P. australis, hf 

Sindairii, Hort. 135. P. Canariensis, 8 A. 

Coulteri, Don. 136. P. Bungeana. 

In this group the forms range from the rounded cone to the broad, 
irregular head. The branches exhibit peculiarities of habit; those of 
124, 128 are large;, spreading, and irregular ; of 123, horizontal, spread- 
ing, and twisted ; of 125, loose and robust; of 130, few and horizontal, 
16* 
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in.regnlv whork ; of 199 and 199; denselj set The eolor of 195 ia a 
•ilyeiy green; of 134, gUuoous; of 115, 116, 123, light-green; of 121 
and 199, vkid green ; and of 196, 198, 130, dark ^rreen. The length of 
the leaves raries, generally from 9 to 8 inches, bat in 194, 195, 198, 130, 
it ranges from 10 to 19 inches. P, insiffius, SMniana, fnaerocarpa, and 
pomderom are of yery rapid growth. P, Tada, radiata, and iubereulaia 
stand the sea-broese well in their native countries, and are expected to 
prove acquisitions to parks near the sea-coast in the United Kingdom. 
P, Sakmimta requires a rich loam ; Oerardiana thrives among rocks 
and crags ; Ttada in very barren ground, but attabs its greatest perfec- 
tion in swampy soils. P, vuignu and rigida afford e£kctive dielter. 
The timber of P, rigida is valuable, and that of P,p<mdero9a is expected 
to prove so. The light silvery color of P. Saiiniana and maerocarpa 
will be as marked in ornamental scenery, during the whole year, as tlie 
summer garb of the Huntingdon willow ; and the light green of P, Teo^ 
eote, pQtula, and Gtrardiaiia, as that of the summer greens of the decid- 
uous trees. 

Piicus.— Group 10. Pinaster, 

(Leaves in paira^ rarely in threea) 

137. P. pungens, 100 ft. 157. P. Altaica. 

13a P. muricata, 40 ft. 158. P globosa. 

139. P. inops, 40-50 ft. 159. P tortuosa. 

140. P. mitis, 50-60 ft. ^160. P. densiflora, 40 a 

141. P. variabilis, 30-40 ft. 161. P. Massoniana, s A. 
149. P. Pinaster, 50-60 ft. •169. P. Merkusii, 100 ft. 

143. P. Escarena. 163. P. Banksiana, 40 ft. 

144. P. «-> Lemoniana. 164. P. resinosa, 80 ft. 

145. P. minor. 165. P. Laricio, 100-150 ft. 

146. P. variegata. 166. P. Oalabrica. 

147. P. Pumilio, 5-10 ft. 167. P. Caramanica. 

148. P. uncinata, 30-50 ft. 168. P. subviridis. 

Mugho, LindL 169. P. pygmaea. 

149. p. rotundata. 170. P. Austriaca, 100-190 ft. 

150. P. humUis. 171. P. Pyrcnaica. 60-70 ft 

151. p. obliqua. 179. P. Pallasiana, 60-80 fL 

159. P. sylvestris, 40-80 ft. Taurica, Hort 

153. p. rubra, 60-70 ft. 173. P. Halapensis, hf 30-40 fL 

154. P. argentea. 174 P. maratima, hP 

155. P. sylvestris roonophylla. 175. P. Brutea, hf 

156. P. Haganoviensi& 

All the trees of this group have more or less pyramidal forms when 
young ; many of them have^ or approach to, the form of a lomided 
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cone when they hare attained a considerable aise ; but 137, 161, 170 
acquire broad-formed heads; the pyramidal form is retained by .142, 
165, 172; some, as 147, 148, are seldom more than bushes. The 
branches of 139, 163, 173, are long and pendulous; of 161, 175, spread- 
ing ; those of 164, 165, 171, have a loose, and 147 a creeping habit 
The color in 154 is silvery ; in 161, glaucous ; in 173, 175, light green ; 
i& 152, a somber glaucous green ; and in the others, shades of dark 
green. The whole of them thrive in inferior soils ; 139, 173, in dry» 
barren, and sandy soils ; 163, 165, 170, 172, in good sandy soils ; but 
the last three in a variety of other soils, if not wet P. tfarUtinlit and 
Pwuuter, with iti varieties, in sandy soils along the sea-coast, but not in 
wet or calcareous soils. P, Lartcio is of very rapid growth ; P, Ptfuu- 
ter, Audriaca, Pyrenaica, and Paliasiana are also rapidly -growing trees. 
The timber of 138, 152, 153, 164, 165, 170, 171, 175, is of superior qual- 
ity. P. Pumiiio and uneifuUa form good covers for game ; they will 
grow in very elevated situations. Many of the members of this group 
supply the landscape-gardener with the means of imparting depth of 
shade to scenery. 

PiNUS. — Group 11. Pinea, 

(Leaves in pairs, rarely in threes.) 

176. P. Pinea, A/ 50-60 ft 179. P. Fremontiana, A/ 20 ft. 

177. p. Cretica, s A, 40-50 ft. 180. P. cembroidea, hf 

178. P. frngilis, 8 h. 181. P. Llareana, hf 

This group is a small one ; and from their impatience of cold in this 
country, its members seldom rise above the size of laige bushes. Pinaa 
and its varieties have a peculiarly flat head, and are of a dark green 
color. The foliage of 179 and 181 is glaucous, and that of 180 a vivid 
green. They may be planted as shrubs in sheltered places. 

DcttU/iU Speciea, 
P. Arabics. P. Finlaysoniana. 

SuBORDBR IL ARAUCARIEjE, 
Gen.l. ARAUCARIA. 
1. A. imbricata, 100 ft. 
This remarkable tree is a native of the southern mountains of Chili, 
and is quite hardy. It is to be regretted that its congeners, some of 
which are not less beautiful, are not sufficiently robust to bear our cli- 
mate out of doors. From the peculiarly rigid and apparently artificial 
habit of A. mdtrieata, and its singular dark-g^reen foUage, it has always, 
linoe its introduction, been a special fiivorite. Intrinsically a fine 
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object^ it is extremelj eflectiTe in ornamental sceneiy, in the way of 
contrast to the more maasiYe and leas marJced forms of other trees and 
shmba. At the same time, it must be admitted that it does not p^>up 
Toy well by itselt 

SuBOftDXE IIL OUNNINQHAMIBJE. 

Gen. 1. CUNNINGHAMIA. 
1. C. Sinensis^ « h, 40-50 ft 

Gen. 2. SEQUOIA. 
L S. gigantefl» 900 ft 2. S. semperrirens. 

(hmmnghctmia SinemU is not a yery ornamental tree when yonng^ 
bat it improyes in this req;>ect as it increases in age. It is, probably, 
howeyer, always inferior to the Araucaria. Sequoia gigoHtea is a re- 
markable eyeigreen tree from OaUfomia, of rapid growth, and requiring 
shelter and a somewhat moist climate. In exposed situations, its fine 
foliage is liable to be injured by winds. The branches alternate round 
the trunk, and as they are short they giye the tree an upright form. 
We suspect that at present th^re is some confusion, or at least indi»- 
tinctness of yiew, among botanisti regarding the two spedes. 



Okdbb in. PODOCAEPEiE. 

Gen. 1. PODOOARPtra 
1. p. nnbigena, A/ Patagonia, 

Gen. 2. MIOROOACHRYa 
1. K. tetragona, 15-20 ft Van JHeman'9 ZancL 

Gen. a SAXE-GOTHEA. 
1. a conspicua, 30 ft Patagonia, 
Of this fine Natural Order there are, unfortunately, of the species in- 
troduced into this country, y^ry few hardy. We haye giyen the above 
in the hope that, as two haye proved sufficiently robust to stand our 
climate, the others will do so idso. Saxe-Oothea^ or Prince Albert's 
"S'ew, has scarcely been definitely located, as yet, in the Natural Sys- 
tem ; but we hayo yentured to place it in this Order. It promises to be 
a yaluablp addituMi to our oroamental trees. 
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Obdeb IV. TAXINE^. 

Oen. 1. SALISBURIA. 
1. a adiantifolia, 10-30 ft 
When Salidmrim, or the Maiden-hair tree, attains a considerable siae, 
it assumes a broad form ; but it is seldom found in that state, except in 
the southern climates of Groat Britain, in rich, deep soils and warm sub- 
soil& Its light-green leaves, which are generally much divided and 
furnished with conspicuous nerves, are its chief peculiarity, and render 
it reiy unlike any other tree in cultivation. 

Gen. 2. CEPHALOTAXUS. 

1. 0. pedunculata, tree. 4. C. umbraculifera. 

2. C. drupacea, tree, 5. 0. Fortuni 
*3. 0. tardiva. 

These are fine evergreen trees : 1 is a large tree, with slender weep- 
ing branches, and 3 has an upright habit The foliage is of a dark 
green, with a whitish glaucous tint underneath, in 3 and 4. The leaves, 
which in all the species resemble those of the yew, are in 5 three or four 
inches bog. 

• Gen. 3. TORREYA. . 

1. T. taxifolia, 20 ft * 3. T. nucifera, 30-40 ft 

2. T. Humboldti, tree. 

The Torreyas are yew-like trees. T. taxifolia has vivid green leaves, 
which are glaucous underneath. 

Gen. 4. TAXUS. 
1. T. baocata, 30-40 ft 9. T. baccata lutea. 

3. T. sparsifolia. 10. T. fastigiata, Irish, S-15 ft. 

3. T. argentea. 11. T. variegata. 

4 T. aurea. 12. T. Canadensis, 4-6 ft 

5. T. DovastonL *13. T. cuspidata. 

6. T. pyramidalis. •l^ T. Wallichiana. 

7. T. erecta. •IS. T. globosa. 

8. T. elegantissima. 16. T. adpressa. 

The common yew (1) is, in open sitaations, a broad, spreading, 
branching tree ; in a close wood itgro'^ more erect. In 5 the branches 
are pendulous, and in 7 erect In 6 the form is pyramidal ; the Irish 
yew (10) is of a well-known upright form. T, Oanademie is of less 
vigorsas growth than the common yew, with slender spreading bnmdiei^ 
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and kares of aYeddisb tinge. The foliage of yews is generally of a 
dark green. Mr. Barron, of Elyaston Castle, greatly commends 4 as the 
roost effective yellow evergreen known. Yews are extremely useful in 
pleasuro-groundst as low trees and shrubs, and make good undergrowths 
in the woods of the park, especially where a depth of shade is required. 
It muit never be forgotten that they are poisonous to horses and cattle. 



Thb Effbotb of Climate^— The climate of the lo- 
cality will, in great measure, limit the number of 
species in the pinetum, or at least the number of those 
which may be expected to attain a cousiderable degree 
of perfection. Of the hardiness of certain recently-* 
introduced sorts some doubts may be reasonably enter- 
tained, except, perhaps, in the case of such as are 
known to thrive in climates of equal or greater se- 
verity than our own. In the southern parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, most, perhaps all, of those marked 
sub-hardy may succeed ; but in less favored localities, 
they will exist only as specimens preserved with dif- 
ficulty. Those marked doubtful will also become in- 
ferior trees and shrubs. In the higher and more 
northern regions of the country, the sub-hardy kinds 
must increase in number, and so proportionally dimin- 
ish the extent of the members of the pinetum. The 
climate of the south of England and Ireland, and of 
the west coast and islands of Scotland, where there is 
little frost, we can not doubt, will prove most suitable 
to the group Pseudo-Strobvs^ which is the most deli- 
cate of all the divisions of the pine tribe. At the 
same time, there are some countervailing circumstances 
in elevated localities. Many of the pines are natives 
of mountainous regions, and therefore find something 
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coDgenial in our hill climates. We doubt not that cer- 
tain species, which do not succeed in the low grounds, 
will be found to do better in the higher districts. The 
principal reasons of their failure in the warmer locali- 
ties are, that the season of growth being unduly pro- 
tracted, they do not sufficiently ripen their annual 
shoots before the arrival of the autumnal frosts ; and 
further, even where the wood has been well ripened, 
there are not unfrequently, in these localities, long 
periods of mild growing weather, in winter and early 
spring, which excite vegetation long before the vernal 
frosts have passed away; in either case, the young 
wood is more or less destroyed. In hill climates, again, 
there is no time for a second or protracted growth in 
the end of summer, and the young shoots, though 
shorter, are better ripened than in the low country ; 
besides, the spring is comparatively short ; the transi- 
tion from winter to summer is generally rapid, and so 
the plants escape with little injury. If there is a con- 
stitutional tendency in any plants to a protracted 
growth, there is little probability of their ever prov- 
ing hardy ; still, this tendency is always found to be 
greatest when the plants are young, and therefore no 
one should be discouraged even by repeated failures 
in such cases. H. Graham, Esq., of Belstane, whose 
judicious and persevering efforts in acclimatizing 
plants have met with deserved success, when furnish- 
ing his pinetum, at his residence about twelve miles 
from Edinburgh and more than seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, found that plants procured 
from the nurseries of Paris, London, and Edinburgh, 
continued tender for the first two or three years, till 
their constituti<m had become attempered to the place, 
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and they had ontlived the period of irregalfur growth. 
To Mr. Oraham we are indebted for some of the indi- 
cations of hardiness given in the foregoing enumera- 
tion of species. We have also been favored with 
similar, information by Geoi^ Patton, Esq., of The 
Camies, a zealous and successful cultivator of pines, 
whose pinetum, in the sub-alpine country west of Perth, 
affords abundant corroborative proof of the views we 
have expressed. In our remarks appended to the sec- 
tions Abies and Picea^ we mentioned several species 
whose young shoots are liable to be injured by spring 
frosts, and other sorts might easily be added to the 
number. Such injuries generally occur when they are 
planted in warm, sunny situations, and arise from their 
being, at the time, in advance of the average climate 
of the place. These results seldom occur when they 
grow on groiind sloping toward the north, or where 
they are little exposed to the sun in spring. The de- 
crease of injury from late frosts, as the tree increases 
in age and size, is strongly marked in the Cephalonian 
and silver firs. It remains to be added, that the power 
of many species to resist the severities of our climate 
has still to be tested by more rigorous winters and 
springs than we have experienced of late years. 

Soil of the Pinetum. — Generally speaking, pines 
do not require deep or rich soils, and they succeed best 
on ground of loose texture, lying on subsoils through 
which water percolates freely. Some spruces thrive 
in comparatively poor clayey soils; and along with 
Larix mieroca/rpa and Pmvs Tceda^ grow vigorously 
in moist or even swampy ground ; but these are excep- 
tions to the general rule. Others, such as P. Lam,- 
bertianaj PituMter, amfyralis^ exeeUa^ and a few more. 
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flonrish greatly in dry, sandy sofls ; the first two seem 
to luxuriate in deep sand. The group Abies generally 
requires richer land than the others to bring them to 
perfection. The whole family, however, will do well 
in the soil indicated above. Where the land is natur- 
ally of a close, clayey texture, the growth of the 
young trees will be promoted by the removal of the 
earth, tor each plant, to the extent of six or ten feet in 
diameter and eighteen inches deep, its place being 
supplied by earth of a more suitable quality. In re- 
filling the pit thus made, the new sur&ce should be 
raised in the form of a hillock, from six to nine inches 
above the old level; allowance, besides, being made 
for subsidence. In retentive ground, these pits should 
be properly drained, otherwise they will become re- 
ceptacles of water, to the serious detriment of the 
young trees. In poor soils, the same method of pitting 
may be employed for those species which require 
richer food. Trenching to the depth of eighteen inches 
is a useful but rather expensive preparation for the 
pinetum ; where it is adopted; as it may sometimes be 
by zealous cultivators,^ care should be taken not to 
bury the sxurface-soil under the lower and inferior soil, 
or subsoil. 

Early Cultivation op the Plants. — All pines 
should, if possible, be raised from seed. Seedling 
plants invariably grow most vigorously from the first, 
and form ultimately the most handsome trees. In the 
case of new and recently-introduced soi*ts, seed is often 
procured with difficulty; and therefore, propagators 
have frequently had recourse to grafts and cuttings. 
Unexpected success has often attended both methods 
of propagation. We have already mentioned (p. 14:6) 
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that we had grafted P. Marinda on common eprnccs, 
at Hopetoun, and that they are now fine trees. Mr. 
Barron, of Elvaston, seems to have been equally sue- 
ceesfol with the deodar on the common cedar. At 
present, indeed, P. nobUis^ grcmdis^ and some other 
species, and many of the singular varieties, can hardly 
be procured from nurseries in any other form. In 
grafting, the stock should be of a vigorous and allied 
species. We found that while Morind'a flourished on 
the spruce, it merely lived and dwindled on the Scotch 
fir. The scion should be taken, if possible, from the 
point of the leading shoot of an upper lateral branch ; 
inattention to this precaution has been the cause of 
many failures in grafting.- We have seen good plants 
of P. Deodcvra and Mbrvnda formed from cuttings ; 
and we should suppose that the same method might 
succeed with various other of the small-leaved species. 
In most plants, however, propagated by grafts or cut- 
tings, some attention and skill is required, to throw, 
by judicious pruning, the main strength of the tree 
toward the leading shoot. After all, seedlings will 
always be justly preferred. .Hitherto many young 
pines have heen grown in pots. This has arisen partly 
from the great demand for rare species, partly from 
the idea, which is more or less correct, that some of 
these are tender when young, and partly also from the 
facility with which, when grown in pots, they can be 
transmitted to distant parts of the country at any sea- 
son. These supposed advantages are often sadly coun- 
terbalanced by the early contortion of the roots, and 
the consequent overthrow of the trees, in later years, 
by strong winds, a disaster by far too common in pine- 
tums. When put, at first, into very small pots — 
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which are often not more than two inches in diame* 
ter — the roots become matted and twisted round the- 
interior of the pot ; and this process may be repeated 
at each successive shifting, till the roots have assumed 
the form of a bird's nest, and the upper part of the 
plants have been in a great measure stunted. They 
are frequently transferred to the open ground without 
any efficient attempts being made to spread out the 
roots on the surface; and when the separation of the 
roots is resorted to, it may be so violent as to give a 
considerable check to the growth, for which reason it 
is often employed with reluctance; indeed, in old pot- 
grown plants, whose roots have acquired a firm set, 
the operation may be impossible; in which case it will 
be more satisfactory to throw them away than to plant 
them, for they are almost sure to be upset by the wind 
when they have attained the height of fifteen or twenty 
feet. Most of the pine tribe have few or no tap roots. 
They spread their principal roots all round near the 
surface of the soil ; and these roots, being more or less 
at right angles to the trunk, according to the slope of 
the ground, afford the tree a primary rest or support, 
independently of the hold which, as roots, they take 
of the soil. Of course this advantage is greatly less- 
ened, if not wholly lost, by pot-culture. Nevertheless, 
this mode of propagation can not be wholly discon- 
tinued. Some pines are undeniably tender while 
young. The facility with which plants can be turned 
out of pots with good balls, is of considerable value. 
For these reasons, this method of cultivation should 
be, if possible, improved, and its disadvantages sedu- 
lously remedied. We would recommend the employ- 
ment of wider and shallower pots than those in 
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common use — aay six inches in diameter by four in 
depth for the first potting, and ten by six for the second. 
Perhaps it wonld be better to adopt the larger pots at 
once, as these wonld allow the roots to spread, and 
prevent the corkscrew set, which is the bane of pot- 
cnltnre. Another error is, that pines are generally re- 
tained too long in pots, being kept dnring summer in 
some back region or shaded frame in a garden or nnr- 
sery, to save the trouble of frequent watering; and 
the result of this treatment is almost invariably a 
stunted habit, which is very difficult to overcome. 
Pines in pots should be encouraged to grow vigorously, 
and should be put out as soon as they are able to bear 
the open air. It is righfc to add, that nurserymen have 
met with unmerited reproach in regard to the small- 
pot culture of pines. We have examined few private 
coUections in which the system was not equally 
prevalent. 

, Planting of the Pinetum. — As a general rule, the 
best season for planting pines is in October. If the 
plants are in pots, or are growing in the vicinity of 
their permanent site, and have been well prepared by 
frequent removals, they may be successfully trans- 
planted during moist weather in April or in the begin- 
ning of May. At each of these seasons the soil should 
be thoroughly saturated with water, when the opera- 
tion of planting is two-thirds completed. The plants 
should not be placed deeper in the earth than they 
were previously ; aifd it contributes much to the early 
prosperity of the plant that the roots be covered with 
leaf-mould or well-rotted, turfy loam. It is injudicious 
to stake the trees any further than may be necessary 
to prevent windshaking, for a year or two* While the 
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young plants are tender, and require protection in 
winter, three or four stakes driven into the ground, 
and rising a few inches above the top of the tree, and 
covered with matting or spruce-fir branches, will gen- 
erally afford sufficient shelter. Some protect the lead- 
ing shoot by a bell-glassy or cap of felt, supported in 
the same way. For subsequent cultivation, little more 
is required than the clearing away of long grass and 
weeds from the young plants, and the thinning out 
of nnrsesy where that mode of protection has been 
employed. 

PEXTHrmo OF Pines. — ^The fir tribe, when grown in 
close plantations, require little or no pruning. In the 
pinetum, a moderate application of the knife is bene* 
ficial to many of the species. Owing to differences 
of climate, or variation in the pressure of the atmos- 
phere from differences of altitude, some of the sorts, 
which are tall trees in their own countries, are apt to 
grow bushy with us ; or, from accidental circumstances,^ 
some of the higher lateral branches may show a dis- 
position to compete with the leading shoot. In all 
these cases, the thinning-out of the branches, especially 
the small ones, and the foreshortening of those which 
are acquiring an excessive or irregular luxuriance, will 
be found useful, particularly in the Cedrus^ Pioea^ and 
Abies groups. The object kept in view should be to 
direct the flow of sap to the head and shoulders of the 
tree ; but it ought to be regarded as a first principle, 
that by pruning the natural form of growth is to be 
promoted, and not constrained into any thing artificial. 
Mr. M'Nab, of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, who 
has inherited and acquired much experimental knowl- 
edge in this department of arlxmculture, has found 
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that the pruning of trees in the pinetam is most suo 
cessfhlljr performed in July. This result indicates that 
the proper time for this work is when, the season's 
growth being far advanced, and the flow of sap abated, 
there is little danger of an excessive exudation of 
resinoas matter from the wounds. We may add, that 
it is generally inexpedient to take off large limbs from 
this class of trees. 

Dkoobativb Tbbatment of the Pinetum. — The 
pinetum, when planted separately, as it is desirable it 
should be, is best arranged in groups, with irregular 
lawns passing between them ; the larger trees occupy- 
ing the leading positions, and those of lower growth or 
shrubby character filling up the secondary places. The 
groups should be made up of the generic and sub- 
generic divisions, as given in our enumeration of the 
species. In the -genera Jwniperus and Prnvs^ some 
of the sub-generic sections may require to be further 
•broken down, otherwise many of the species must be 
so placed that they will have enough of room only for 
their partial development ; or they must be dotted out 
at such distances as nearly to ungroup the whole. 
Where there is a liberal allowance of ground to be 
occupied by the pinetum, we should be disposed to 
recommend that the groups should be constructed with 
principal trees, arranged on strict botanical principles, 
but planted very sparsely; and that the intervals be- 
tween these main trees should be filled up with inter- 
esting duplicates of the same or allied species, to act 
as nurses, or to be temporary occupants, till the whole 
space is required by the others. This plan, of course, 
implies a continued and resolute thinning-out, as the 
pinetum advances to maturity. We do not think it 
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Deedfxd to say any thing of the position of the groups 
relatively to each other, as our remarks on the decora- 
tive treatment of the arboretum will, imUatis mutan- 
dis^ apply to the pinetum. 

In our remarks appended to the lists of species, we 
have noticed the colors of the foliage and the forms of 
many of the trees and shrubs there enumerated, to aid 
the planter in making his selection and fixing his 
subordinate arrangements. The effect of the various 
colors is an element which must be taken into careful 
consideration. Hitherto, the species employed have 
been principally those with dark-colored foliage — a 
property extremely valuable in producing depths of 
shade, and in affording contrasts where such effects 
are necessary; but which, in many places and posi- 
tions, both in the pinetum and in the pleasure-ground 
generally, has imparted a gloomy expression, particu- 
larly when the masses are unbroken and unrelieved. 
When, then, the pinetum is planted on a level surface, * 
it is peculiarly needful, in order to lighten the somber 
effect incident to fir-woods with dark-colored foliage, 
that some of the lawns between the groups should be 
of considerable width, to afford effective breadths of 
light in contrast with the depth of shade yielded by 
these deep-tinted and embowering trees. There should, 
besides, be a free use of the species exhibiting silvery, 
glaucous, and vivid greens; and the duplicates and 
nurses, as suggested above, should be principally of 
this character. It may not be out of place to remark, 
that the somber effect to which we are now alluding 
has probably been the cause of the very sparing em- 
ployment of the OomfercB in parks and pleasure- 
grounds generally, and of the corresponding excess in 
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the use of deciduons trees. This is an error to be re- 
gretted, and, if possible, to be corrected. By the 
judicious intermixture of firs possessed of light and 
yiyid green foliage, a considerable amount of ever- 
green clothing might be given to the woods, without 
saddening, but rather, on the contrary, enlivening, 
particularly in winter, the general features of the place. 
The effect of light-green foliage may be observed dur- 
ing summer in the young shoots of the Scotch, silver, 
and spruce firs, which, at that season, when seen from 
a distance, are not easily distinguished from their de- 
ciduous neighbors, except from their dissimilarity of 
form. As to the general effects of *form, in the fir 
tribe, the reader is referred to our chapter ^^ On the 
Ornamental Character of Trees.'' 

The necessary expansion of the lawns in a regular 
and well-appointed pinetum, tends to discourage some 
proprietors from allowing the ample space which is 
requisite for their formation; and where land is very 
valuable, we can not wonder that it should be so. In 
hilly or upland districts, there is often much mdi*e 
space than is required for this purpose thrown away on 
useless or promiscuous woods of little character or 
value. In such cases, want of room is no valid objec- 
tion. But even when his territory is limited, the pine- 
fancier need not be wholly discouraged, as he may 
have a considerable collection of his favorite trees, and 
derive much pleasure from their cultivation, if he is 
content with the opportunity of admiring them when 
they are young, or during the first twenty or twenty- 
five years of their growth; but after that period, he 
may expect to see them disfiguring and destroying 
each other by their mutual pressure, or he must be 
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jM^epared to exhibit the decision of the sailor who cuts 
down one mast to preserve the others. The misfortune 
is, that the pine-grower does not feel his own life in 
danger while his trees are gradually perishing, and so 
can not steel his mind to the requisite use of the axe. 
We think it possible, to arrange a small pinetum so 
that when the sorrowful period of extirpation has ar- 
rived, such trees as P. ndbilis^ Deoda/ra^ Douglasii^ 
AUcmtica^ Zambertia/na^ Benthamicma^ etc., might be 
left in their glory, at well-spaced intervals ; while P» 
Canadensis^ Ahies^ Picea^ Cembra^ and other of tlie 
commoner sorts might be swept away. "We question, 
however, whether the actual planter would ever have 
the heart to carry out such a plan. Another alterna- 
tive is to scatter the Conifers, in separate groups, 
through the grounds, as a main part of the evergreen 
trees of the place. Pines of varied character are not 
80 deficient in calmness and breadth of effect, as are 
most deciduous trees in similar circumstances. Or 
they might be so distributed as to compose what may 
be termed a shrubbery pinetum ; that is, they might 
be grouped on lawns, with the groups at distances 
suitable for trees and shrubs from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet high, so as to form a shrubbery much more 
interesting than those planted in the usual common- 
place way. The PimxicecB^ even when 5nly a few feet 
in height, have forms which, in combination with their 
evergreen foliage, exhibit a most decided character at 
all seasons. The shrubbery pinetum is an interesting 
decoration, not only for small residences, but for more 
extensive pleasure-grounds in the higher parts of the 
country, where many shrubs do not thrive ; but in^this 
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case, the selection must be made from the hardier 
species of pines. 

Where a piece of unoccupied ground can not be 
allotted as space for a regular and formal pinetum, 
constructed on scientific principles, a considerable col- 
lection of pines may be formed in the woods, in which 
much scenic beauty may be displayed, and all the 
interest arising from individual specimens may be pre- 
served. This plan can be most easily and successfully 
executed when the trees, already planted, have not 
attained a greater age than twenty or thirty years. 
When the woods are older, mucb wider spaces must 
be cleared out. In either case, however, a sufficient 
number of the old trees must be removed to allow to 
the new groups or individual plants a suitable breadth 
of air and light from above. When this is not attended 
to, the young trees will be excessively drawn up, and 
so lose their natural characters. For the same reason, 
the old trees should be early, but gradually thinned 
out, in order that the pines may be inured to the cli- 
mate of their position. To insure success, the ground 
should be trenched, to prepare it for the reception of 
the plants, and to cut off the roots of such of the old 
trees as are likely to interfere vrith the new comers, 
A little fresh soil, also, employed in planting, will be 
advantageous. If large pits are opened and filled up 
with new soil, the directions given above must be fol- 
lowed. We are disposed to thinb that a pinetum in 
the woods, when well executed, is one of the most pro- 
pitious arrangements for the growth of the young 
pines, and among the most graceful in point of scenie 
character that can be formed. 

JS^ote. — With our recent acquisitions on th^ Pacific 
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coast, the United States miglit boast a pinetum more 
comprehensive in variety, and imposing in character, 
than any country on the globe. In a central position, 
with a variety of soil, and under skillftil management, 
it conld embrace the evergreens of almost every known 
land. Our general government can do nothing better 
to advance our progress in vegetable physiology, than 
by its authority, and under a liberal appropriation, to 
establish a National arboretum, and pinetum, near 
Washington, which shall be creditable to its munifi- 
cence, and show the vast forest wealth which • our 
country may contain. It would be a work of enduring 
beauty and useftilness, as creditable to the wisdom of 
our national legislature as indicative of the increasing 
good taste of the people. — ^En- 
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American garden, 91 

Approach, 52. Direction of, 55. 
Site of entrance of, 56. Line 
through the Park, 60. Gates 
on, 63. , Termination of, 64. 
Roadway of, 65. Decoration of, 
67. Villa, 274. 

Approach, the Fine, 70. 

Arctucaria, 347. 

Arboretum, 303. General Idea of, 

305. Scientific treatment of, 

306. Principles of arrangement, 
308. Synopsis of orders and 
genera, 309. Conspectus, 319. 
Application of principles, 322. 
Transference of system to the 
ground, 323. Decorative treat- 
ment, 326. Soils and surfaces, 
328. Arboretum in the pleas- 
ure-grounds, 330. In the woods, 
3.31 

Artificial style, 131. 

Ash, 138. Weeping ash, 148. 

Avenue, 69, 132. 

Beech. 1.39. 

Belts, 127. 

Birch, weeping, 147. 

Biota, 338. 

Botanic Gardens, 231. Special 

purposes of, 233. Laying-out 

of, 237. 



Botanical Museum, 236. 

CallUris, 338. 

Cedar of Lebanon, 139, 343; of 
Mount Atlas, 343. Deodar, 141. 

Cephalotaxus, 349. 

ChamcBcyparis, 339. 

Chestnut, Spanish, — Horse, 139. 

Circles, 127. 

Clump. 117. 

Colors, Table of, 153. Variation 
of, 154 Of trees in winter, 155. 

Colors in the Pinetura, 337, 359. 

Conservatory, 45, 268. 

Cryptomeria, 340. 

Cunningkamia, 348. 

Gupressus, Species of, 339. 

Cypress, upright, 146, 339. Chi- 
nese weeping, 148. 

Dotting system, 123. 

Deodar, 141. 

Elm, English, and Scotch or Wycb, 
139. 

Educational Institutions, gardens 
oC235. 

Evergreens, planting and trans- 
planting of, 177. 

Fences, 184. Boundary, 185. In- 
ternal, 185. Pleasure-ground, 
187. Malleable iron, 187. Sunk. 
fen(?e, 188. Walls and hedges^ 
189. 
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Fin iif the Pinetum, 34a Fonns 
of, 142, 365. 

FUxro^ 339. 

Flower-garden, 85. Site of, 86. 
Oround-color oU 86. Parterrefi 
in, 88. Mixed flower-garden, 
93. Artistical decoration, 94. 
Shelter of, 97. 

Forms of single trees, 137. Broad 
iDund-beaded, 138. Conical, 142. 
Upright or oblongated, 146. Pen- 
dulous, 147. In the Pinetom, 
337. 

Forms of trees in combination, 157. 
Bound-headed, 157. Ck>nical, 
158. Intermingling of, 160. 

Forcing garden, 212. 

Forcing houses, 213. 

Fruit garden, 211. 

Gates, style of, 58. On the prin- 
cipal approach, 63. 

Oiyptostrobus, 340. 

Oreen-houses, 214, 26a 

Ground, natural character, 109. 
Acquired character. 111. 

Group, 116. 

Grouping of plantations, 121. 

Head of lake, 194. 

Holly, 142. 

Horticultural Gardens, 242. Lay- 
ing-out of, 245. Museum, 249. 

House, 13. Site of, 14. Shelter of, 
20. Position in the park, 22. 
Style 6f, 28, 265. Arrangement 
of interior, 42. Supply of wa- 
ter for, 19. Drainage, 18. 

Ilex, 140. 

Islands, 194. 

Jet fountains, 199. 

Jtmipenis, 337. 

Kitchen-garden, relations of, 203. 



Site, 204 Drainage, 206. Soil, 
207. Form, 208. Walls, 210. 
ViUa, 276. 

Lake, artificial, 19* 

Larch, 145. In Pmecum, 343. 

Landscape gardening compared 
with landscape painting, 287. 
Its processes partly tentatiye;, 
293. 

Landscape, composition of, in the 
pleasure-grounds, 75. 

Laurels, 83, 85. 

Lawns, formation o^ 102. 

Ubocedrus, ^38, 

Lime-tree, 139. 

Lodge, 58. 

Microcackryt, 348. 

Mass of Wood, 117. 

Oak, 139. Evergreen, 140. 

Offices attached to the house, 49. 

Ornamental characters of trees, 135. 
Of single trees, 137. Of trees in 
combination, 157. In the Pine- 
tum, 337. 

Park, 105. Unity of, 106. Natural 
character of the ground, 109. 
Acquired character. 111. Plant- 
ing in, 112. Surfaces to be 
planted, 113. Arrangement of 
woods, 116. 

Park, public, 215. Park villa, 284. 

Parterre, 88. 

Pines, forms of, 143. In the Pine- 
tum, 337. 

Pinetum, 333. Endlicher's ar- 
rangement, 335. Synopsis of 
genera, 336. List of genera and 
species, with remarks, 337. Ef- 
fect of climate on, 350. Soils, 

352. Early cultivation of plants, 

353. Pot culture, 354 Planting 
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bf, 356. Pruning of pines, 
357. Decoratire treatment, 353. 
Grouping, 358. Distribution of 
colors, 359. Lawns, 360. 

Pinus Abies, 341. 6Wn«, 343. 
Cembr^, 344. Larix, 343. Pi- 
na^er, 346. Pima, 347. Pscu- 
do-Strohus, 344. Sirobus, 344. 
Tmga, 340. 

Plans, utility of, 296. 

Plant-houses, 91, 238, 24a 

Plantations, outlines of, 125. 

Planting, 166. Preparation ot the 
ground, 166. Of forest trees, 
168. Pitting, 169. Of ever- 
greens, 177. 

Pleasure-grounds, 73. Planting in, 
99. Walks in, 100. Villa, 281. 

Podoearpus, 348 

Poplars, 146, 161 

Pruning, 170. 

Public park, 215. Site of, 218. 
Laying-out of, 219. 

Rivers, artificial, 198. 

Roads, 65, 260. Through planta- 
tions, 168. Secondary roads, 66. 

Rockworks, 96. 

Rosary, 90. 

ScUislmria, 349. 

Saxe-Gothea, 348. 

Seclusion, 112,273. 

Sequoia, 348. 

Shelter of house, 20. 

Site of the house, 14, 19, 25, 28. 

Stable-court, 49. 

Stairs, 83 

Statues, 95. 

Street gardens. 22S. 

Sycamore or Maple, 138. 

Synopsis of Natural Orders and 
genera for Arboretum, 309. 



Table of temperatures of soil, 181. 

Taxodium, 340. 

Taxu8, 349. 

Terraces, 78. Walls of, 80. Grass 
slopes of, 81. Banks and shrubs 
on, 82. Stairs of, 83. Upper 
surfaces of, 84. 

Thinning of trees, 172. 

Thuia, 339. 

Thuiopsis, 339. 

Torreya, 349. 

Transplanting of trees, 173. Of 
evergreens, 177. 

Unity of the park, 106. 

Vases, 84, 94. 

Villa, 255. Locality of, 257. Site, 
259. Roads to, 260. Position 
of the house, 261. Style and 
arrangement of the house, 265. 
Laying-out of the grounds, 272. 
Seclusion, 273. The approach, 
274. Kitchen-garden, 276. Trees 
and shrubs, 278. Water, 280. 
The leading varieties of villa 
scenery, 281. The pleasure- 
ground villa, 281. The park 
villa, 284. 

Walks, 83, 87, 100. Formation, 101. 

Water, supply of, for the house, 19. 

Water, ornamental, 191. Artificial 
lake, 191. Islands in, 194. 
Head of lake, 194. Artificial 
rivers, 198. Jet fountains, 199. 
Water as an ornament in public 
parks, 222. Villa, 280. 

Willow, weeping, 147. 

Wire fences, 64, 187, 285. 

Yew, 140. Irish yew, 146. In 

Pinetura, 349. 
Zoological gardens, 2'>1. 
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The American Cattle Doctor; 

Containing the necessary information for preserving the health and curinf^ the 
diseases of Oxen, Cows, Sheep and Swine, with a great variety of original receipte, 
and valuable information in reference to Farm and Dairy management, whereby * 
every man can be his own Cattle Doctor. The principles taught in this work are, 
that all medication shall be subservient to nature — ^that all medicines must be 
sanative in their operation, and administered with a view of aiding the vital 

e^wers, instead of depressing, as heretofore, with the lancet by poison. By O. H. 
odd, M.D.. Veterinary Practitioner. Price $1. 

The Field Book of Manures ; 

Or American Muck Book ; treating of the Nature, Properties. Sources, History, 
and Operations of all the principal Fertilizers and Manures in Common Use, with 
Specific Directions for their Preservation, and Application to the Soil and to Crops ; 
drawn from Authentic Sources, Actual Kxperience, and Personal Observation, as 
combined with the leading Principles of Practical and Scientific Agriculture. B7 
D. Jay Brown. $1.25. 

Sheep Husbandry ; 

With an account of the diflbrent breeds, and general directions in regard to Sum- 
mer and Winter management, breeding, and the treatment of diseases, with- 
portraits and other engravings. By Henry S. RandalL Price $1.35. 

Blake's Farmer at Home. 

A Family Text Book for the Country ; being a Cyclopsedia of Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Productions, and of the more Important Topics in Domestic Economy, 
Science and Literature ; adapted to Rural Life. By Rev. John L. Blake, D. D. 
^1.25. 

- The Progressive Farmer. 

A Scientific Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, the Geology of Agriculture, on 
Plants and Animals, Manures and Soils applied to PracticaS Agriculture. By J 
A. Nash. Price 60 cts. 

Allen on the Culture of the Grape. 

A Practical Tro^iti^e on the Culture and Treatment of the Grape Vine, embracing 
its history, with directions for its treatment in the United States of America, in the 
open air and under glass structures, with and without artificial heat. By J. Fisk 
Allen. Price $1. 

Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained ; 

Being a Complete Analysis of the whole subject, consisting of the Natural History 
of Bee", Directions for Obtaining the greatest amount of Pure Surplus Honey with 
the lea<!t possible expense : Remedies for Losses given, and the Science of Luck ; 
fullv illustrated ; the result of more than twenty years' experience in extensive 
Apiaries. By M. Quinby. Price $1. 
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The Shepherd's Own J[Jook ; 

With mn Account of the different Breeds and MaDajrement, and Diseases of Sheep ; 
and General Directions in regard to hammer and Winter Management, Breedii^, 
and the Treatment of Disease* ; with Illustrative Engravings, by Youatt & Ran* 
dall. embracing Skinner's Notes on the Breed and Management of Sheep in the 
United States, and on the Culture 6( Fine Wool. Price $3. 

Canfield on Sheep. 

The Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases of the Sheep, with IllustratiTe 
Engravings, and an Append ix,*containing List of Medicines used in the Treatment 
of Diseases, Plans of Stalls, Gates, Bam, Sheds, &c. &c. Price $1. 

Johnston's Chemistry and Geology. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, with a Complete Analytical 
and Alphabetical Index. By Simon Brown, Es^m Editor of the New England 
Farmer. Price $1.35. 



-Practical Agriculture ; 



Being a Treatise on the General Relations which Science bears to Agriculture 
Delivered before the New York State Agricultural Society ; with Notes and Ex 
planations by an American Farmer. CUoth. 76 cts. ; paper, oO cts. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. 

Lectures on the Application of Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture. New 
edition, with an Appendix. $1.35. 

Smith's Landscape Gardening, Parks & Pleasure Grounds; 

With Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks and Gardens. 
By Charles H. J. Smith, Landscape CJardener and Garden Architect, &c.. with 
Notes and Additions by Lewis F. Allen, author of " Rural Architecture," &c. 

The author, while engaged in his profession for the last eighteen years, has 
often been requested to recommend a book which might enable persons to acquire 
, . some general Knowledge of the principles of Landscape Gardening. 

The object of the present work is to preserve a plain and direct method of state- 
ment, to be intelligible to all who have had an ordinary education, and to give 
directions which, it is hoped, will be found to be practical by those who have an 
adequate knowledge of country affairs. Price $1.35. 

Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Garden ; 

Or an Account of the most valuable Fruits Cultivated in Great Britain. By 
Geoigc Lindley ; with additions of all the most valuable Fruits Culti^^ted in 
America, with Directions for their Cultivation, Budding, Grafting and Propaga- 
tion ; Pruning and Training of Standards, Onen Dwariand Espaber Fruit Trees, 
adapted to tlie Climate of the United States or America. A new edition, with an 
Appendix, describing many American Fruits not mentioned in the former edition. 
Price $.135. 

The American Fruit Culturist ; 

Containing Directions for the Propagation and Culture of Fruit Trees in the 
Nursery, Orchard and Garden ; witn Descriptions of the principal American and 
Foreign varieties Cultivated in the United States. By Jonn J. Thomas. lUustnu 
ted with three hundred accurate figures. Price $1.35. 

A merican Poultry Yard. 

Xhe American Poultry Yard ; comprising the Origin, History and Description of 
the different Breeds of Domestic Poultry, with complete directions for their 
Breeding, Crossing. Rearing, Fattening' and Preparation for Market ; includiz^ 
ppecific directions for Caponizing Fowls, and for the Treatment of tne Principu 
Diseases to which they are subject, drawn from authentic sources and personal 
ob«!er\ation. Illustrated with numerous engravings. By D. J. Browne. Cloth, 
$li paper, 75 cts. 
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Youatt and Martin on Cattle ; 

Being a Treatise on their Breeds, Management and Diseases, comprising a fuli 
Uistoiy of the Various Races ; their Origin, Breeding and Merits -, their capacity 
for Beef and Milk. By W. Youatt and w. C. L. Martin. 'The whole forming a 
complete Guide for the Farmer, the Amateur, and the Veterinary Surgeon, with 
100 illustrations. Edited by Ambrose Stevens. $1J26. 

Youatt on the Horse. 

Youatt oa the Structure and Diseases of the iforse, with their Remedies. 
Also, Practical Rules for Buyers, Breeders, Smiths, &c. Edited by W. C. 
SiKioner, M. R. C. V. S. With an account of the Breeds in the United States, bv 
Henry S. Randall. $lSi5. 



Youatt on the Pig. 

A Treatise oft the Brc 
directions for Salting P 
Illustrated with engrav 

Youatt on Sheep ; 

Their Breed, Managemt 
are added Remarks on 
and on the Culture of F 

American Architect. 



A Treatise oft the Breeds, Management and Medical Treatment of Swine, with 
directions for Salting Fork and Curing Bacon and Hams. By Wm. Youatt, R. S. 
Illustrated with engravings drawn from life. 60 ots. 

)uatt on Sheep ; 

Their Breed, Management and Diseases, with illustrative engravings : to which 
are added Remarks on the Breeds and Management of Sheep in the United States, 
and on the Culture of Fine Wool in Silesia. By William Youatt. 76 cts. 



The American Architect, comprising-Original Designs of cheap Country uid 
Details, SpocificationH. Plans and Directions, and an esti- 
mate of the Cost of each Design. By John W. Ritch, Architect. First and Second 
' * alf 



Village Residences, with 

mate of the Cost of each I „, 

Series, quarto, bound in one vol., half roan, $6. 

Domestic Medicine. . 

Ounn's Domestic Medicine, or Poor Man's Friend in the Hours of Affliction, Pain 
and Sickness Raymond's new revised edition, improved and enlarged by John 
C. Gunn, 8vo. Sheep, $3. 

Family Kitchen Gardener ; 

Containing Plain and Accurate Descriptions of all the different Species and Varie- 
ties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical, English, French and German 
names, alphnbetically arranged, and the best mode of cultivating them in the 
garden, or under glass ; also. Descriptions and Character of the most Select Fruits; 
Uieir Manageii»ent, Propagation, &c. By Robert Buist, author of the American 
Flower Garden. Director}', &c. Cloth, 76 cts. ; paper, 60 cts. 

Hoare on the Grape Vine. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls, with a 
Descriptive Account of an improved method of Planting and Managing the Roots 
of Grape Vines. By Clement Hoare. With an Appendix on the CuUivation of the 
same in the United States. 60 cts. 



Stephens' Book of the Farm ; 



A Complete Guide to the Farmer, Steward, Plowman, Cattleman, Shepherd, Field 
Worker and Dairy Maid. By Henry Stephens. With Four Hundred and Fifty 
Illustrations ; to which are added Explanatory Notes, Remarks, fee, bv J. S. 
Skinner. Really one of the best books for a Farmer to possess. Clotn, $4 j 
leather, $4 60. 

The Diseases of Domestic Animals ; 

Being a History anil Description of the Horse, Mule', Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry 
and Farm Dogs, with Directions for their Management, Breeding, Crossing, Rear. 
ing. Feeding and Preparation for a profitable Market ; also, their Diseases and 
Remedies, together with full Directions for the Management of the Dairy, and the 
Comparative Kconomv and Advantogcs ef Working Animals, the Horse, Mole, 
Oxen, fcc. By R. L. Allen. Cloth, 76 cts ; paper, 60 cts. 
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American Bee-keeper's Manual ; 

Being m Practical Treatise on the History and Domestic Economy of the Honey 
Bee ; embracing a^full illustration of the whole subject, with the most approved 
Methods of managfng this Insect, through every branch of its Culture, the result 
of many years' experience Illustrated with many engravings. By T. B. Miner. 
( loth, $L 

American Bird Fancier, 

Considered with reference to the Breeding, Bearing, Feeding, Manaeement, &c. 
of Cage and House Birds. Illustrated with engravings. By D. J. Browne. 
Cloth, 50 cis. 

The American Farm Book. 

The Aroeri«an Farm Book ; or, a Compend of American Agriculture, being a 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Roots, 
Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Suear Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the United 
8tates ; with tlie best methods of planting, cultivating and preparation for market. 
Illustrated by more than 100 engravings. By R. L. Allen. Cloth, $1 ; paper, 7ft 
cents. 

Southern Agriculture ; 

Comprising Essays on the Cultivation of Com, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, Itc. $1. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper ; 

A Practical Work, by a Country Curate. 60 cts. 

A Book for Every Boy in the Country. 

Klements of ^Agriculture. Translated from the French, and adapted to general 
use, by F. G. Skinp*»r. 26 cts. 

Allen's Kural Architecture ; 

Comprising Farm Houaes, Qottages, Carriage Houses, Sheep and Dove Cetei, 
Piggeries, Barns, &c. &c. By Lewis F. Allen. $1.26. 

The Rose ; 

Being a Practical Treatise on the Propai^ation, Cultiration and Management of 
the Rose in all Seasons ; with a List of Choice and Approved Varieties, adapted to 
the Climate of the United States ; to which is added Full Directions for the Treat- 
ment of the Dahlia. Illustrated by engravings. Cloth, 60 cts. 

The American Agriculturist ; 

Being a Collection of Original Articles on the Various Subjects connected with 
the Farm, in ten vols. 8vo., containing nearly four thousand pages. $10. 

The Complete Farmer and American Gardener, 

•Rural Economist, and New American Gardener, containing a Compendious 
Epitome of the most Important Branche*) of Agricultural ana Rural Economy ; 
with Practical Directions on the Cultivation of Fruits and Vegetables ; including 
Landscape and Ornamental Gardening. By Thomas G. Fessenden. 3 vols, in one. 
$1.25. 

Experimental Eesearches on the Food of Animals, 

The Fattening of Cattle, and Remarks on the Food of Man. By Robert Dundas 
Thompson, M. D. 75 cts. 

The American Florist's Guide ; 

• -nDprising the American Rose Culturist and Every Lady her own Flower 
Oiuaener. Half cloth, 76 cts. 

Saxton's Rural Hand Books, 

First and Second Series. Bound in 2 vols. $3. Embracing Twelve Complete 
Treatises in the difl'ereut departments of Agriculture, beins: one of the most vain- 
able Books yet published. 
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SAXTON'S 

HAND BOOKS OP RURAL AND DOltESTIC ECONOMT. 

All Arranged arid Adapted to the Use of American Farmers, 

Price f45 Cents eacli. 

Hogs; 

Their Origin and Varietiei j Mana^ment, with a View to Profit, and Treatment 
under Disease ; also, Plain Directions relative to the most approved modes ot 
preserving^ their flesh. Bj H. D. Richardson, author of " The Hive and the Honej 
Bee," &c. kc. With illustrations— 13mo. 

The Hive and Honey Bee ; 

With plain directions for obtaining a considerable Annual Income from this 
branch of Rural Economy ; also an Account of the Diseases of Bees, and their 
Remedies, and Remarlcs as to their Enemies, and the best mode of protecting the 
Hives from their attacks. Bj H. D. Richardson. With Illustrations. 

Domestic Fowls ; 

Their Natural History, Breeding, Rearing and General Management. By H. D. 
Richardson, author of "The Natural History of the Fossil Deer," fro. With 
Illustrations. 

The Horse ; 

Their Origin and Varieties ; with Plain Directions as to the Breeding, Reanng, 
and General Management, with Instructions as to the Treatment of Disease. 
Handsomely Illustrated— 13mo. By H. D. Richardson. 

TheKose; 

The American Rose Culturist ; being a Practical Treatise on the Propagation, 
Cultivation and Management in all Seasons, Jtc. With full directions for the 
Treatment of the Dahlia. 

The Pests of the Farm ; 

With Instructions for their Extirpation ; being a Manual of Plain Directions f<ftr 
the certain Destruction of every description of Vermin. With numerous Illusfra* 
tions on Wood. 

An Essay on Manures j 

Submitted to the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture, for their Premium. By Samuel H. Dana. 

The American Bird Fancier ; 

Considered with reference to the Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, Management and 
Peculiarities of Cage and House Birds. Illustrated with Engravings. By D. Jay 
Browne. 

Chemistry Made Easy ; 

For the Use of Farmers. By J. Topham. 
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6 Saxton's Rural Hand Boohs, 

Elements of Agriculture ; 

TrmiuUted from the French, and Adapted to the Use of American Farmen. By 
F. O. Skinner. * 

The American Kitchen Gardener; 

Containing Direotioas forihe Cnltiration of Tegeublet and Garden FmitB. By 
T. O. Fessenden. 

The Bee Keeper's Chart ; 

Being a brief Practical Treatise on the Instinct, Habits and Management of the 
Hooey Bee in all its Various Branches, the result of many years' practical expe- 
rience, whereby the author has been eirabled to Hivest the subject of much ^at 
has been considered raysterions and difficult to oyercome, and render it more 
•are. profitable and intexesting to every one than it has heretofore been. By E. 
W. Phelps. 

The American Flower Garden. 

By Louisa Johnson. 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener 

Addressed to the Industrious and Economical only ; containing Simple and Pzao- 
tical Directicms for Cultivating Plants and Flowers ; also, Hints for the Manage- 
ment ot Flowers in Rooms, with brief Botanical Descriptions of Plants and 
Flowers. The whole in plain and simple language. By Louina J<^mson. 

The Cow : Dairy Husbandry and Cattle Breedirg. . 

By M. M. Milbum, and revised by H. D. Richardson and Ambrose Stevens; With 
Illustrations. 



History of Wool, Cotton, Linen, Silk, 

And other Fibrous Substances ; including'Observations on Spinning, Dyeing aiid 
Weaving. Also, as Account of the Pestoral Life of the Ancients, their Social 
State and Attainments in the Domestic Arts. With Appendices on Pliney's 
Natural History ; on the Origin and Manufacture of Linen and Cotton Paper ; on 
Belting, Wetting, &c., deduced from copious and authentic sources. Illustrated 
by iteel engravings. Price $3.60 
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Bookifor Sate by C. M. Saccton. 



The Amer. Poulterer's Com- 

panion, with Illustrations. Bj C. H. 
Bement. $1. 

American Poultry Booh 

Bj Mics^ah Cock. 38 cts. 

History, Treatment (St Diseases 

of the Horse, with a Treatise on 
Draufi^ht, and Cc^ions Index. $3. 

A Practical Treatise on Honey 

Bees ; their Management, &c. Bj £d> 
ward Townley. 60 cts 

The American Fruit Book. 

By S. W. Cole. 50 cts. 

The American Veterinarian. 

By S. W. Cole. 60 cts. 

The Gardener's Text Booh 

By Peter Adam Schenck. 60 cts. 

The American Gardener, 

Bj William Cobbett. 60 cts. 

The Farmer's Land Measurer. 

By James Pcdder. 60 cts. 

New England Fruit Booh 

By John M. Ives. 66 cts. 

Practical Treatise on Fruits, 

Adapted to New England Culture. By 
George Jaques. 60 cts. 

Farmer and Emigrants Hand 

Book : B Guide to Clearing the Forest 
and Prairie Land. By Josiah T Mar* 
shall. 76 cts. 

Farmer's Bam Booh 

By Youatt, Clater, Skinner and Mills. 
$1.35. 

Hindis Farriery & Stud Booh 

Edited by J. S. Skinner. $1. 

Mason's Farrier & Stud Bo<'h 

Edited by J S. Skinuei $lJ35 



Stewarts Stable Economy. 

A Treatise on the Management of 
Horses. Edited by A. B. Allen. $1. 

Sugar Planter's Manual. 

By W.S. Evans. M.D. $1.35. 

Treatise on Hothouses and 

Ventilation. By R. B. Leuchars. 
$1.36. 

Ornamental and Domestic 

Poultry. By Rev. Edmund Saul Dix- 
on, A. M. With Large Additions, by 
J J. Kerr, M.D. With Ulustrations 
$1. 

The Farmer's Treasure; 

A Treatise on the Nature and Value of 
Manures, and Productive Farming. By 
F. Faulkner and Joseph A. Smith. 76 
cents. 

The Practical Farrier. 

By Richard Mason, 76 cts. 

The American Farrier. 

By Bamum, 75 cts. 

Spooner on the Qrape. 

The Cultivation of American Grspe 
Vines, and Making of Wine. By Aldea 
Spooner. 38 cts. 

The Y&ung Gardener's Assist- 

ant. By Thomas Bridgeman. $1.60. 

The Florists Guide. 

By Thos. Bridgeman. 60 cts. 

The Kitchen Gardener's In- 

structor. By Bridgeman. 60 cts. 

The Fruit Cultivator's Manual. 

By Bridgeman. 60 cts. 

The Horse: 

Its Habits, Diseases and Management, 
in the Stable and on the Road, Jtc. 35 
cents. 

Neflin's Method of Increasing 

the Yield of the Milch.Cow. 61oth,6r 
cts. ; paper, 38 cts. 
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Books for Sale hy C. M. Saxton. 



CfiorUon^s Cold Orapery. 

60 cents. 

The Fruity Flower & Kitclwii 

Garden. By Patrick Ncill, LL.D., F. 
11.8., adapted to the United Statet. 
$1J36. 

Ladies' Compart, to the Flower 

Garden. By Mn. Loudon. Edited by 
A. J. Downing. $1.25. 

The Fruits and Fruit Trees 

of America. By A. J. Downing. $1.50 ; 
colored, $15. 

Dictionary of Modern Garden- 
ing. By Geo. W. Johnston. Edited 
by David Landreth. $1.60. 

The Rose Fancier's Manual, 

By Mri. Gore. $1.50. 

Parsons on the Rose. 

The Rose : its Hiitory, Poetry, Culture 
and Clascification. By S. B. Parsons. 
$1.50. 

Hoveyh Fruits of America; 

Containing richly-colored Figures and 
full Deacriptions of all the Choicest 
Varieties cultivated in the United 
States $13. 

Rural Economy^ 

In its relations with Chemistry, Phy- 
sics and Meteorology. By J. B. Bous- 
singault. Translated, &c., by George 
Law. $1. 

lAebig^s Agricul, Chemistry. 

Edited by Lyon Playfeir, Ph D., F. G. 
S., and William Gregory, M. D., F. R. 
S. E. $1. 

The Modem System of Far- 

riery, as PracMsed at the Present Time 
at the Royai Veterinary College, and 
from Twenty Years' Practice of the 
Author, George Skevington, M. R. V. 
C. $5. 

Tfie Horse's Foot, ' 

And How to JCeep it Sound. By Wm. 
Miles. 35cts. 



Ewhanh's Hydraulics: 

A Descriptive and Historical Account 
of Hydraulic and other Machines for 
Raising Water. $3.50. 

l^he Fruit Garden, 

By p. Barry. $1.25. 

The Amem. Fruit Culturist; 

Containing Directions for the Cultura 

of Fruit Trees in the Nursery. Orchard 

- and Garden By John J. Thomas. $1. 

The Rose Manual. 

By Robert Buist 75 eta. 

The Plants of Boston and 

Vicinity. By Jacob Bigelgw, M. D. 
$1.60. 

Blake's Farmer's Every Day 

Book. $2.50. 

Catechism of Agr. Chemistry 

and Geology. By J. F. W. Johnston. 

25 cts. 

The Trees of America. 

By D. J. Brown- $4.60. 

American Flower Qurden 

Directory. By Robert Buist. $1.25. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Ar- 

chitecture. $10. 

Loudon's Arboretum. 

Eight Vols. $25. 

Loudon on Gardening. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gardening. 

$8. 

Loudon on Agriculture. 

Louden's Encyclopedia of AgricultuxB 

$8. 

Loudon on Trees, <tc. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Trees 
Shrubs, &c. $8. 

loudon on Plants, &c. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Plants, ftc. 
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Books for Sdk by C. M. Saxton. 



The Farmer's Library. 

Two Yols. 8yo. English. $5. 

The Farmer's Dictionary. 

By D. P. Gardner. $1.75. 

Practical Treatise on the Qrape 

Vine. By J. Fisk Allen. $1. 

Agricultural Chemistry, 

By Justus Liebig. Cloth, $1 \ cheap 
edition, 25 cents. 

Animal Chemistry.' 

By J. Liebig. Cloth, 60 cents , cheap 
edition, paper, 35 cts. 

Liebig's Complete WorJcs^ 

In one voL 8vo. $1.60. 

Amei'ican Cotton Spinner, 
Cottage and Farm Houses. 

By A. J. Downing. $2. 

Country Houses. 

By A. J. Downing. $4 

Hportsman^s Library. 

By T. B. Johnson. English edition. $6 

Landscape Gardening. 

By A. J. Downing. $3.60. 

Cottage Residences. 

By A. J. Downing. $3. 

ChaptaVs Agricul. CJmnistry, 

With Notes. $1. 

American Husbandry. 

By Gaylord and Tucker. $1. 

Oardener^s Dictionary. 

By Geo. Don, F. L. S. 4 vols, qnftrto, 
$10. 

Journal of Agriculture. 

Edited by John S. Skinner, 3 voli $C. 

Down'vug's Horticulturist. 



The Complete Produce Bech 



Half morocco. Per Vol. Yearly VoU 
$3.75. ; half-yearly Vols., $2. 



oner ; showing the Value by Pound or 
BosheL ByB»Robbin8. 75 cts. 

The American Shepherd. 

By L. A. Morrill. $1. 

The Principles of Agriculture, 

By Albert D. Thaer. $3.60. 

Lectures to Farmers on Agri- 

cultuiul Chemistry. By Alexander 
Fetzholdti. 76 cts. 

The Complete Farrier. 

By John C. Enowlson. 35 cts. 

The Complete Cow Doctor. 

By J. C. Knowlson. 35 eta. 

Milch Cows. 

By Gtienon. 38 cts. 

\A Home for All, 

Or, a New, Cheap and Superior Mode 
of Building. By O. S. Fowler. 60 cts 

The Gardener^s Calendar. 

By M. McMahon. $3. 

The Poultry Breeder. 

By George P. Bumham. 36 cts. 

The American Fowl Breeder. 

35 cts. 

The Farmer^ s Companion. 

By Judge Buel. 76 cts. 

The Farmer'' s Instructor. 

By Judge BueL $1. 

European Agriculture ; 

From Personal Obserration. By Henry 
Coleman. 3 vols. $5. In one vol. 
$4.50. 

The Gardener and Florist. 

35 cts. 

The Honey Bee. 

By Bevan. 31 cts. 

Elements ofPract. Agriculture. 

By John P. N» ion. 60 cts. 
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Bocks fat Sale by 0. M. Saxton. 



Rogers^ Sctentiftc AgricuUttre. 

7ft ett. 

Mills' ^portsmarCs Library, 

$1. 
Stable Talk and Table Talk. 

>»• - 
Hawker 4k Porter on Shooting. 

$3.75. 

Field Sports. 

By Frank Forrettor. 3 rob. $i. 

Fish and Fishing. 

By Frank Forreiter. $3^. 

The American Angler^ s Guide. 

By J. J. Brown. $1.60. 

Johnson^s Farmer's Encydo- 

pedia. Edited by O. E^enon. M. D. 
$4. 

Sdentijic and Practical Agri- 

culture. By Alonzo Gray. 76 cts. 

Armstrong on Agriculture. 

50ct8. 

Wilson's Rural Encyclopedia, 

4 roll. lUustrated. $18. 

Longstrath on the Honey Bee. 

$1.36. 

Smith's Universal Hand Book. 

$3.60. 

Hovey^'s Magazine of Horticul- 

tare. Published monthly. Per annum, 

Barry'' s Horticulturist. 

Published monthly. Per annum, $3. 

CHlpin's Landscape Garden- 
ing. Es^lifh edition. $3.60 

Book of Flowers; 

In which are described the Tarious 
Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, Annu- 
als, Shrubby Plants and Evergreen 
Trees desirable for Ornamental Pur- 
ByJof.Breck. 7«' eta 

26 058 



Agriculture for Schools. 

By ReT. J. L. Blake, D. D. $1 

Teoct Book of Agriculture. 

By Davis. 60 cts. 

Cottages and Cottage Life, 

By ElUott $3.36. 

Applied Chemistry. 

By A. PameU. $1. 

The Vegetable Kingdom] 

Or Handtxwk of Piauta. By L. D 
Chapin. $1.36. 

TJie Muck Manual. 

A new edition. By Samuel L. Dana. 
$1. 

YouaU on the Horse. 

Edited by J. S. Skinner. $1.60. 

Clater's Farrier. 

60 cents. 

The American Herd Booh 

By Lewis F. Allen. $8. 

Browne^ s Trees of America. 

Voll, 8vo. $4.60. 

Downing'' s Rural Essays. 

$3, 

American Flower Garden THr 

rectory. By Robert Buist $1.35. 

The American Flora. 

4 vols., colored plates. $30. 

Miner's Domestic Poultry 

Book. Paper, 60 cts. ; cloth, 76 cts. 

Stockhardfs Chemical Field 

Lectures. 76 cts. 

Christy's Chemistry of Agri- 

culture. 60 cts. 

Bichannanon Grape Culture, 

md Longworth on Strawberry. 60 eta. 
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